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To all who are striving in any degree to promote the 
happinees of mankind, and this mtbont re^rd to doc- 
trines and creeds, and especially to workers on news- 
papers and other carrent publications, the work is fra- 
ternally dedicated by Thb Auihob. 
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PREFACE 

THE ooDtents of this book consut of religio* 
philoeopliical editorials which appeared in Snn- 
day issoes of two of America's well-known new*- 
papers — The DaMas Morning News and The Oalveeton 
DaMy Newt, also in two semi-weekly agricnltnral 
publications pnUiahed by the same company. Tbey 
have been selected by the author fnna the ntmibei 
written during the last fire years, becaiue he considers 
them among the best of the series^ and becaose they 
cover a wide range of tbonght. 

The author is glad to say that the object sought to 
be acccnnplished by their publication in the news- 
papers referred to was not at all a selfish one, bat 
the publishers of those papers were impressed, and 
etin are, with the realization that every publication 
owes it to t^ worid to give voioe to thoughts that are 
npliftingy mentally, morally and spiritually, as well at 
materially. They wished to make their publicationa 
hdpfnl in constructive moral and spiritual things, as 
wdl as in things materiaL Knowing this to be true, 
it has been a great pleasure to the writer to prepare 
these " Sunday editorials." 

It was not long after it became apparent to the 
readers of the papers publishing them that they were 
to become a permanent feature before letters and per- 
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soiial expressions of appreciation and commendation of 
them b^an to be received. Hon^, too, inqnired if 
they were not to be pnbliahed in book form, contend- 
ing that while they might be clipped and preserved in 
scrap books, as many have done them, it would be 
maob more satisfactory to have them in <Hie or more 
Tolamee. 

The anthor undertook the work of writing these 
editorials becanse of the good he hoped they would 
da He has every reason to believe they have been 
more sacceaafol in this direction than his fondest 
hopes had led him to anticipate. . He had not any re- 
ligions doctrine to promote, no pecnliar philosophical 
ideas to obtrude upon the readers of the papers in 
which they appeared. They were intended only as ex- 
hortations to righteoosness, and were sent oat with the 
prayer and hope that they wonld be instrumental in 
lightening the burdens, drying the tears, and making 
lees poignant the griefs of those who might read them. 

The fact that priests, rabbis, and ministers of all de- 
nominations have expressed their hij^ appreciation of 
them as they appeared, and that no one has accnsed 
the anthor of trying to teach any particular doctrine, 
has been very grati^ring to him. 

The author does not pose as a Biblical exegete, nor 
as a doctrinaire, nor does he undertake the explica- 
tion or interpretation of things which have always been 
beyond the ken of the human intellect His sole de- 
sire has been to make some men and women better by 
leading them to see the " beauty of holiness," and tbe 
joj attained t^ righteous living and to do this by 
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PREFACE 9 

presenting both the spiritual significanoe fmd philo- 
sophical economy exemplified in such a life; to per- 
fluade diem to be more considerate and pati«Lt of each 
other, and to live constructive, helpful Uvea — ^to be an 
asset instead of a liatMlity to the world, already orer- 
hardened with sin and woe. 

It is with the sincere hope that this "bread cast 
npon the waters " will reach many who are hungry and 
satisfy them, regardlesa of whether or not any of it is 
Tetomed " after many days," that this book is sent out 
on the wings of love for all mankind, 

DxW. MoK. 

Dallas, Tmzab. 
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GOD 

MAN doesn't believe there ia a God. He knows 
there is, if he thinks at alL And the fact that 
he thinks is of itself convincing evidrakoe that 
thore is a greater mind from whom he gets his power to 
think. He knows tliat he could not derive his power to 
think from the material tmiverse, for material things 
do not think. He sees about him everywhere material 
things sabmitting to man's will, to the intelligence which 
man has. Bat man's ability to control material forces, 
to Tnaike them subject to his intelleotaal purposes, ia 
derived from bis ability to reason, wherel^ he under- 
stands the laws governing the universe: They are not 
his laws, but the laira of Him from whom he derives 
bis power to think — ^to understand and interpret 

There can be no disregarding the law of cause and 
effect This alone is convincing evidence of Ood'a 
presence, for they are constantly and universally in 
evidence. Man sees design in the universe, therefore 
he knows there is a designer. He sees order and system, 
and knows there is an infinite intelligence creating 
order and enforcing system. He' sees man making 
Utw for the gevemment itf himself and his fellows — 
for the protection of the weak and aaaiating the help- 
U 
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less — and knows that the good in man whidi prompts 
the enactment of sQch laws oomee from the One better 
than he. Thus he knows that God is good, u lore, aa 
the Apostle saya. 

There can be, in reality, no each thing as disbelief in 
the ezistenoe of Qod. There ia denial of the ezisteni» 
1^ the Qod that the Christian worships, of the God that 
the Hindoo worahips, of the Qod that the idolater wor- 
ships, as described by all these. But there can not be, 
to any one who thinks, a detdal of the fact that there 
is a God, 1^ whatever name he may call Him. He 
may call Him the First Oanse, the Infinite Intelli- 
gence, Natnre, Force, or what not, but it is God. He 
may assign difFerent attributes, different character- 
istics, different objects, ^ve Him a different origin, 
and attribate to Him different purposes, but like the 
idcJater who bows down to wood or stone, he is recog- 
nizing Him in some form. Infidelity, or unbelief in 
Qod as worshiped by any particular sect, does not mean 
disbeli^ in the existence of Qod. Men's minds may 
differ aa to God's attributes and purposes, but they can 
not differ aa to the fact that He exists. The recogni- 
tion of a Power and Wisdom superior to that of man 
is a recognition of Cbd. Men worship eveiything, from 
stone to Spirit, in proportion to the intelligence of 
their concept of what Qod ia ; indeed, what they wor- 
ship is what they beliere God to be, whether it be God 
or not. The more intelligent men bectnne, the more 
intelligent th^r concept of Gkid. The clearer they see 
the wisdom, power 'and goodness of God, the wiser, 
stronger and better they themselTes axe. This thought 
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is giren 'wtrnderfnlly impreflaiTB interpietatioii in tbew 
lines from Chsdwick: 

Aa wider iUm hieak on nun'* vfew, 

God grcatena in hla growing mind; 
Badi age lie dreuai hie God anew. 

And leaves liie older God behind. 
Be seea the wondione edieiiie dilate. 

In aky and flower, star and clod; 
And ae Ue nulveree growa great 

He dreama for it a greater God. 

Therein is tbe adution of the problon of vhy it is 
that men differ in their conception of Ood. They 
differ as their intelligence and ezperienceB impresB 
them, hecanse these ezperiencee have given them differ- 
ent ideas as to what GK>d should be, and it is what ihey 
- thinJc He should he that they worship. No one wonld 
continue to believe for a minute that God vas differ^ 
ent from his conception of what He ^onld be and 
continue to worship Him. One of the world's greatest 
thinkers along all the serious lines of thought, a phi- 
lofiopher, statesman, poet and scholar. General AU>ert 
Pike, said, " There are as many gods as there are 
men." Ueaning that there are as many different ideas 
aa to who and what God is, as to His attributes, pur- 
poses and desires, as there are men, for no two minds 
think exactly alike on any subject, much less that of 
God. Men not only differ as to God, but also as to the 
plan of salvation and every detail as to " doctrine," etc. 
The Psalmist was logical as well as observant when 
he declared, " The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork," Wisdom, 
IdengD, power and intelligence are seen in everything 
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16 RELIGION OF A NEWSPAPER MAN 

about lu — ID every movement in nature, every planet 
in its orbit, every comet in its journey tbrongh illimita- 
ble and iucoBoeivable space, every tree and Aowot, 
every connsel of wisdom. Tbe dumb bmte ioatinc- 
tivety lefttBBS to eat tbat vbich ia fatally poiaonoos to 
bis existence; tlie reptile and even the insect know 
when to undertake their own defense; the flower, the 
tree, the vine, take from the earth only those elements 
necessary to their growth and prodoetive capacity. 
The strawberry and the peach do not take into their 
aystems the poisons taken in by poison oak and the 
deadly nightshade. The fragrant and luscious grape 
and tbe sweet and delicious melon do not gather from 
the ground tbe elements making the crab-apple aonr 
or the cinchona bitter. Thus reflecting intelligence, 
and silently proclaiming God's existence and wisdom. 
Now, as thousands of years ago, only " The fool hatli 
said in hia heart, There ia no God." 
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BIGHTEOUSNESS AN ECONOMIO 
PRINCIPLE 

•W TIOLATION of natural law bringB accident, 
\/ confusion and diaaater; violation of epiritnal 
law bringa Bofferiag, diaappointment and de- 
spair. Compliance with the latwa of physical and 
material things insiures safe^ and serenity; ohedience 
to epiritnal laws makes certain peace, happiness and 
eternal life. The disaster which waits on the viola- 
tion of nataral law is no more certain than are the 
happiness and peace following ohedience to spiritnal 
law. There ie no drcnmT^ting these reealts; they 
are inexorable and inevitable. Were it not so there 
would be nothing but confusion and chaos, because 
there would be absence of intelligenee. Where there 
is intelligence or wisdom there is necessarily order, 
system and permanence. This shows that ri^teona- 
ness, which is simply obedience to the law of Qod, is 
a spiritoaUy economic principle; and in spiritual 
things as in material, neglect, indifFerence or disobedi- 
caice means the certain reaping of the reanlts of folly. 
No principle of any science can be ignored if right 
results are to be expected. This could be called an 
tnatOf ioc it is absolute. Tor example, when one &ils 
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18 RELIGION OF A NEWSPAPER MAN 

to comply with the mles of matheanatics he findB the 
answer to his proUon to be falae, inevitaUj. If he is 
trying to discover a principle in some field of phys- 
ical science, numj experiments are Tisnalfy needful be- 
csTue compliance with the law goreming it is impera^ 
tiT& Until the law governing the manner in which 
electrici^ is conducted in the atmosphere was ascer- 
tained, the transmission of messages by wireless was 
out of the qneetion, and it was not accomplished nntil 
this law was discovered and complied witii. 

Hen know that what are called nature's laws must 
be c(»uplied with if desired results in the material 
world are to he achieved, and so they txert every effort 
to be obedient to them. They are sure when th^ un- 
dertake a thing in the material world that the laws 
governing material things are sure to be in operation. 
They have no doubt that gravitation, adhesion, cohe- 
sion, centrifugal and centripetal force, etc., will be in 
operation. They know that the failure of any one of 
these laws is impossible in physical things. They 
are willing to admit this and make earnest effort to 
cCHuply with them — ^to be obedient to them. They 
readily grant that the laws treated of in natural phi- 
losophy and that govern in the science of mathematics 
must be complied with in every instance or ri^t re- 
sults are impossible. 

What an amazing thing it is, then, that men are will- 
ing to concede the absolute necessity for complying 
with material laws, and yet show such indifference to 
spiritual laws, violating them in innumerable in- 
I without a thought, apparently, of the fearful 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS 19 

and Tiw«T»1ing conseqaences. Bi^teonsness, or obedi- 
ence to Bpiritual law, is a far more important matter 
than obedience to material law. Things material wiH 
pass away and their laws with them, but thingB 
spiritual are eternal, for we are told, " Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away." There is no more avoiding or dodging the 
conseqaences of disobedience to spiritnal law than 
there is of evading the restdts flowing from violating 
material law; and Uie gloriona consolation is that 
reward for obedience is just as sore aa the penalty for 
disobedience. 

There are too many of those who seem to have the 
false idea that the only reason one has for being obedi- 
ent to the laws of Gfod is that he shall have the recom- 
pense promised to those who love Ckkl — ^heaven and 
eternal happiness — and that is enough, certainly, to 
make obedience to Him the business of every man. 
'And yet even tha^ aa infinitely compensating as it is, 
is not aH 

Pay day in righteousness is not deferred. 

It comes now and all the time, for it not only guar- 
antees the unspeakable joys which come to those who 
are " faithful unto the end," but it pays cash, so to 
speak, since obedience to the law of Glod brings its 
compensation in advance, during the performance of 
deeds ai obedience, and thron^out eternity. This is 
so for the reason that he who loves to do tlie will of 
TTi'm to whom we pray, " Thy will be done," gets joy in 
anticipation of the good he is about to do; he gets it 
while dmng good, he gets it during the remainder of 
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30 RELIGION OF A NEWSPAPER MAN 

bia temporal life and he gets it during the life 
etemaL 

Violation of the CommandmentB, vioUtioii of the 
lavB of ri^teoosnefls as ezpoonded in that most won- 
derful of all sermonH, the Sermon on the Monnt; riokp 
tion of the law of Christ, which the Apostle tella na ia 
to " hear 76 one another's burdens/' is as sure to bring 
disastrous resnlts as is the violation of any material 
law, for " Whatsoever a man aoweth that shall he also 
reap. ... He that soweth to bis flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; bat be that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlaating." 
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AOnviTT IN RIGHTEOUSNESS 

ONE'S life ahoold not be measured l^ time, bat 
by Berrice. 
Its histoiy sbonld not be so mncb a record of 
bis words us of his acts. Its influence is not in propor- 
ticm to bis years, but to bis rigbteonBneas. He has 
been of service to his fellows to the extent that bis deeds 
bave been constractiTe. 

It is not so mncb the eril things one bas refrained 
from doing as the good things he has done, 

Positiveness on the side of right gets bim somewber& 
It boilds, it lifts, it pnlla, it pnrifieB and ennobles. 

Qniescent good is not a force for right. It does no 
more good than it does harm — not as much. 

Action is as imperatLvely demanded in mental and 
spiritnal things as in material. It is not he who offers 
no discouraging words who cheers and comforts, bnt he 
who speaks the word of encouragement Keeping silrat 
iiriien one's friend is overwhelmed with grief does not 
eranfort Imo. It Is the friendly band upon his sbonl- 
der, the sympathetic word in his ear, the act of belp- 
fulness in bis behalf that means sometbing to him. It 
is be who gives the " cup of cold water " who eanu 
tbe gratitude of the thirsty, and not he who simply does 
not prevent tbe thirsty from getting it bimself. It 
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22 BELIGION OF A NEWSPAPER MAN 

ia lie who wanu of danger, aod not lie who sits idly 
hy and says, " It ia not my fault if he gets hurt," who 
reoeivee the thanks of the prospective victim. 

The negative man is a f ailore. 

Be may not puU hack, but those who pnll forward 
have to cany his weight. 

He is a harden that is not worth the energy that 
would take him a mile. 

He is a consmner, hut not a producer. He nses Uie 
light, hut creates none. He slakes his thirst, but re- 
fuses to go to t^ well for water. 

The inactive man may take no part ia persecution^ 
bat he holds the coats of those who would stone 
&tq)beiL 

He would offer no help in coltivating the soil, but 
would consome his share of the fimits of the toil of 
others. He would not aid in repelling the enemy from 
his native land, but would enjoy the tranquiUity of 
peace and the blessings of liberty earned by his com* 
patriots. 

The life of service is the happy life. 

Inactivity superinduces indifference, and indifference 
means sooner or later criminal n^igence, sloth and 
" filthy rags." The principle of righteous activity is 
indaded in the economy of life; it is in the created 
universe, in all nature. " My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work," said the Master. The fact that man is 
given the ability and intelligence to work, that he 
knows what Is constructive and what is destructive, car- 
ries with it the implied command for him to exercise 
his talents and intellect in obedience to the conmiand, 
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** Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh when 
no man can work." Bunning water ia the more health- 
foL The standing pond becomes corered with a scnm, 
and is the breeding place for insect and reptile pests; 
and he who rests in idleness will not only be nseless to 
those about him, bnt will develop a mental attitude that 
is certain to affect for ill, not only himself, but those 
about him. 

It is better to wear than to mat. 

'Ba who Uvea the life of a jellyfish will enjoy it 
about as much as the jellyfish; indeed, hardly so 
much, since the jellyfish knows no better, and the man 
doea. The first may be happy, but he doesn't know 
it; the other is miserable and doea know it. 

" Greater lore hath no man than this, tiiat a man 
lay down his life for his friends." Every self-sacri- 
fice is B carrying out of this life sacrifice in proportion 
to its greatness. The principle involved readies its 
climax when one la^ down his life, and so extends on 
down to the little courtesiea demanded by good breed- 
ing, which in themselves are bnt little sacrifices. The 
bearing of hnrdens is a sacrifice of time and strength; 
but we are told, " Bear ye one another's burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ" 

Friendship can be measured only by sacrifice, 
wbedier it be in helping to carry our friend's burden 
or merely a manifest disposition to observe with 
alacrity <dl the sweet little amenities of courtesy and 
common politeness. And the tmeness and sincerity of 
the friendship depends upon the cheerfulness and evi- 
dent williDgpess with which this is done, iWe doub^ 
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less all Tejoic6> vhen vre think of it, that it is not the 
results of actions which constitute the good to be 
credited to as, trat the actions thenuelvefl and the sin- 
cere desire for the accomplishment of good which im- 
pels them. It is for this reason that the trae man finds 
happiness in doing a kindness and slipping away with- 
out the bene^ciary of it knowing who the doer is. 
"Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth." 

Generosity is not a vehicle for the exploitation of 
one's good deeds to the world at lai^ Doing a kind- 
ness in a way that carries with it the desire to im- 
press npon the beneficiary that he is under obligation 
to the doer has lost all its merit eren before it is done, 
and is an insult to him who is the recipient of sach 
kindness. Bobert Lonis Stevenson sbjb, " It is an art 
to give even to our nearest friends, but what a test of 
manners it is to receive." To give in a way that does 
not make it embarrassing to the recipient is really an 
art in the beautiful work of doing good. 

The most beantifol thing of which man is capaUe is 
self-sacrifice. It is most beautiful becanse most like 
his Father in Heaven, for it is the fmit of love ; and 
" God is love." 
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"HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO 
OPINIONS »" 

A dtmUe-mlBded man b mutable in all tila myt.-^ame». 

INDECISION as to action means doubt. 
It is not always doobt as to the lig^teonBneas of 
the act ondex consideration. Sometimes it is in^ 
decision on the part of the actor wbeUier or not to ad- 
here to what he knows is right , 

This means a defect in his armor. It meana weak- 
neae of arm. It means hesitancy in attack and fear in 
defense. It indicates a divided household, and we are 
told that snch most fall. 

It was said of the conrageons, devoted and faithful 
Daniel that he was possessed of an " ezceUent spirit," 
and knowledge and " dissolvisg of donbts." He did 
not donbt as to whether or not he should tell the King 
the trae interpretation of his dream. He did not hesi- 
tate, becanse he was not amenable either to fear or to 
bribes. He had the eye of faith. His riaioa was 
apiritnal, and the spiritaal man knows nothing of the 
fears a* blandishments of erlL Like the writer of 
Hebrews, he says, " The Lord is my helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do nnto me." 

The triae man is not troubled hy indednon wlien a 
taiatter of principle is involved. 
X 
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All he aaks himself ie, Is it right I He is indifferent 
when the test comes either as to the smiles or Ae 
frowns of men. He follows the example of Him who, 
when tahea ap(m the mootitain and shown " all the 
hingdoms of the earth," and had them offered Him if 
He would fall down and worehip the tempter, said, 
" Thou ahalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serre." And he knows that in his case, aa 
in that of the Master, the same results will obtain, 
namely, " Then the devil leavcth him." He afterward 
can say m did hu Savior, " The prince of this world 
Cometh, and hath nothing in me." This proves correct 
the statement, " Besist the devil, and he will flee from 
yon." 

The devil ia not afraid of the donhter. 

He does not hesitate to approach the waverer with 
his wares and trinkets. He sees the weak points in 
his shield a mile away. He has already spied oat the 
mlnerable points in his fortress, and has ready for use 
the weapons best adapted to the case. He knows as 
did the Apoetle, that "He that wavereth ia like a 
wave of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed." ^e 
winds of adversity weaken the indecisive one, and the 
" prince of the powers of the air " knows just when to 
strike. 

No man can plead ignorance of what is rig^ It ia 
innate and universal. 

Reason and excose are two different things. 

The righteous man has a reason for his deeds. The 
nnri^teons man offers an excose for his. 

He who hesitates in the matter of ri^teons action 
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IB tampering vitb fire that bonis forever. He who is 
marching forvard with bead erect and with decisive 
step is equipped with the shidd of faith, " wherewith 
ye shall be able to qn^ch all the fiery darts of the 
wicked." He ia partaking of the water of life, and 
ehall never thirst 

He who is undecided is & pendnlom swinging be- 
tween good and evil, and nsnally stops his vibratiim 
on the evil side. In things spiritual " he who hesitates 
ifl lost" 

The rif^teons are afBrmative, positive, in their 
thoQght and action. They are not spiritual dema- 
gognee, trying to determine which side offers the great- 
est indacementa. They know. It is not of them that 
it was said, " I would that ye were either hot or oold." 
Their position is fised and their aim and motive are 
well known. They know the value of obedience to the 
admonition, " Draw nigh onto God, and He will draw 
nigh unto you." They realize the great need for the 
doubtful and wavering to heed the command, " Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded." 

Bidecision is the cause of every postponement, and 
postponement is the most subtle su^^stion that all the 
wisdom of the powers of darkness has ever been able 
to use as a trap for catching the unwary. Its bait is 
einfol indulgence, and the slightest nibble will ffpring 
the trigger. 

The wavering man is a mugwump. He ia neither 
for nor against anything. 
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He is not a Tertebrate, bat an aannlate. He haa no 
backbone. 

He is plastic, and is molded in the bands of Satan's 
own potters. 

Tnitb is decisive, and he who stands for it does not 
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SPEINGS IN THE DESEBT 

So hli life bu flowed 
Prom ita mytterioos um % wend itreani, 
In wtioae calm depthi the bMatltnl and pars 
Alone Me mirrored. — Tdtfourd. 

IN the Book ao full of tTpea, BTmbols and imagery, 
hj which are tanght great spiritual truths, none is 
naed with more impresaiTe eloquenoe or greater 
sirapUd^ of figure than is water. In the Holy Land, 
where laudii of the history contained in the Bihie waa 
enacted, water wag then and is now so scarce as to 
make those inhahiting that part of the world appre- 
ciate its in^tortance and necessity to hmnan ezisteno» 
So that when the prophets and the Master used water 
to ^^bolize the comforting, regenerating and saving 
influence of spiritual things on the lives of men, thoee 
about them were quick to apprehend their meaning. 
This accounts for the frequency of its use in oonveTing 
these thoughts. The Psalmist, the sweet singer and 
^epherd-Eing of Israel, made frequent use of this 
^ymhol, for his life as a fdiepherd boy on the dry hills 
gare him an appreciation of the comforting, refresh- ' 
- ing and life-prolong^ virtues of pure water. In bis 
meditation on spiritual things he expressed his great 
longing for spiritual growth by exclaiming: " As the 
W 
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hart panteth after the water brooks, bo panteth my tool 
after thee, O God." Again he aaya, " My aonl thirsteth 
for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and tbirety 
land, where no water is." Then, aa showing his per- 
fect realization that of God cometh life and light, he 
says, " For with Thee i8 the fountain of life; in Thy 
light shall we see li^t" He and his feUow-coontry- \ 
men knew what it meant to thirst in the desert, with* 
out water, and he seemed to know better than most oi 
them what it meant alto to be ont in the deaert of ma' 
terial things without the spiritnal " water of life." 

How cmel, how mocking, to the famishing traveler 
on the boming sands of the deaert is the mirage whidi 
leads him farther and farther away from the right 
pa& in his journey by holding ont to his view sparUing 
streams, cooling shade, playing foontains and beaati' 
fnl flowers. Bnt this illnsive mirage is not so mock* 
ing nor disaatrons aa is the mirage which sin holds 
up to the view of the weary wanderers on the barren 
sanda of material things. Its waters are the waters of 
bitterness. Its shade is epiritaal darkness. Its trees 
bear only Deed Sea fmit Its singing birds ate bnt 
the hats and owls from the oaree of doom. Its mur- 
muring breezes are the hissing o£ fiery serpents. Its 
beanty is false and its ease and comfort are the tor- 
tore which is the reward of a life of sin. Hear the 
Toioe of Isaiah crying aloud to his countrymen, *' H0| 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters." There 
is hut one Guide across this desert waste. He trod its 
burning sands with bleeding footsteps and with an- 
guished heart, that He might show others the way. 
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The lore wliich prompted His works cost Him his life, 
bat the sacrifice v&s made, and it 011I7 remains for 
poor, tired, thirsty and Biu-ouised hnmanitj to fdlov 
in His footsteps across the desert of worldly hopes and 
ambitions into the city where " they shall not thirst 
any more," where they may " drink of the water of 
life freely." It was He who fulfilled the prophecy of 
the prophet, who said: "I will open rivers in hi^ 
places, and fountains in the midst of the valley : I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land 
springs of water." 

There is no water that will dake the thirst of the 
spiritnally thirsty except the water promised by Him 
who said, to the woman of Samaria, "Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but whoso- 
ever drinkeih of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst." Again He says, " He that cometh to 
me shall never hnnger; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirgt." Yet again <»mefl this admonition, 
" If any man thirst, let him come nnto me and drink." 

It is amazing, yea, and appalling, that men and 
wconen see every day the disastrous effects of leaving 
ihe path marked out by tiie only Qnide across the 
desert, and yet persist in trying to reach the waters 
of the mirage. If sin had foontains they woold be 
poisonous. There is but one fountain of pure water, 
and that is the water offered by Him who said, 
*' Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
ri^teoosness; for th^ shall be filled." And it might 
be said that only those who do "hunger and thirst 
after righteousness" are filled. Thia is lo^cal, for 
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lie who refoses rigliteoiisneas — does not thirst after it — 
can not he filled. He is a hncket without a bottom. He 
is constantly letting himself down into empty weUs 
and ccHDing ap again with joBt what he wwt down 
with — ^nothing. It ia pr<nni8ed, " I will ^ve nnto him 
that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely." And there is an inexhaoatihle supply of this 
water, for it is said, " He showed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding oat of the 
throne of Gk>d and of the Lamh." 

Then there oranes an invitation whi(^ includes 
every one who is willing to follow in the footsteps of 
Him who showed the way for all mankind. " Hear 
ye Him:" "And the Spirit and the bride say, 
CusDe. And let him that heareth say, Ctsne. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely." 
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MAN'S eleTatiott of thou^t, and therefore of 
character, are in proportion to his ideal. If 
it is high, the greater his etru^le to attain to 
it. If it be low, Ma aim is low and his progress slow. 
He who Btrives to reach, the monntain-top is not likelj 
to be left in the Tal1e7. He at least reaches a zone 
above the miasma of dishonesty and depravity. His 
desire for the light will take him ont of the shadows. 
His capabilities are nsnally in proportion to hie ideals. 
They may require ezerciee in order to develop their 
fnll power, bnt they are there. The fact that one has 
raeb ideals is evidence that he has the power and 
righteous desire to take him to them. Environment 
may hinder, association may diaconrage, temptation 
may soiromid him with its most ^dearing and at- 
tractive allurements in the effort to induce him to leave 
the path of rectitnde, bnt the power of right desire, 
hig^ aim and nobility of thon^t will conquer them. 
The crime is not in failure, bnt in low aim. 

The pnissance of indwelling principle is greater 
than the blandishments of evil. 

He who possesses an innate yearning for higher 
and nobler things, who has ideals that tower above the 
low and sordid, can not be led astray by their qppo- 
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sites. Failnre to attain to high ideals, to live the ri^t 
life, is not always so mach evidence of weakness or of 
baseness as of wrong conception of what the rig^t life 
is. It is too often lack of a right ideal, 

A low standard does not impel to high accomplish- 
ment. 

If by hitching his wagon to a star one does not reach 
the skies, he will be much higher than had he not tried. 
Progress is an inexorable law, and if one does not go 
higher he inevitably most go lower. 

There is no level ground. It is hill and valley all 
the time — climbing the heights or descending into the 
valleys; stroggUng toward the li^t, or sinking into the 
shado^ra. 

The nearer one's ideal to perfection and the greater 
his struts to reach it, the more elevated his thought 
and the purer the mental atmosphere. Better fall far 
short of the hi^est ideal than to stumble into the 
depths and darkness. Han's ideal* is his closest and 
highest mental associate, his best fri^d, for it is m<»t 
potential in molding bis character, and therefore exei^ 
cises most influence in making him happy and His life 
a real success. It does most in designing, building and 
ornamenting " that house not made with bands." One 
may be judged socially by the company be keeps, but 
be is really known by the thou^ts he entertains, his 
true ideaL The Psalmist said, in referring to the 
wicked, " G^ is not in all his thou^ts." The result 
is that just to that extent he is not thinking the 
thoughts which cause him to "do always those things 
that please Him." In order for one to reach, yea, even 
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to approach, his best idesls, he must have them con- 
stantly in mind — " in all his thoughts." Failure to do 
this renders him incapable to the extent that he n^eets 
to do so. The more continuous the efFort to live the 
true life, the ideal life, the less difficult it ia found to 
be, joat as the less effort one makes to overcome the 
Boares and temptations which beset him, the easier he 
is overcome by them and the smoodier and steeper 
grows the slide downward. His iniqnitiee have sepa- 
rated between him and his Qod, The great Apostle 
to the Gentiles realized this important matter of hig^ 
ideals, of rig^teoos standards, of true measure of 
worth and character, when he said, " Set your affec- 
tion on things above, not on things on the earth ; " and 
again when he said, " To be camally'minded is death, 
but to be spiritually-minded is life and peace." 

A realization of G^mI's constant presence elevates 
thought to its highest altitude, thus lifting man's eyes 
upward and forming for him an ideal that will give 
him wisdom, sweeten his life and make him a power 
for good in the world. 

It is absolutely necessaiy that one really believe in 
his ideal. Half-hearted effort to reach it comes of half- 
hearted belief in it, or half-hearted desire to be like 
it. One's usefulness to humanity is in proportion to 
his attainment of his hi^est aims and ideals. He is 
neeful in proportion to his perfection, and he is per- 
fect in proportion to his UBefulness. The only perfect 
man who ever lived was also the most useful, and He 
was most useful because Bis life and works were most 
conducive to human happiueas. It was a matter of 
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right and principle which goremed Him. Policy, da* 
plicity, cmming, anbtle^, hope of mBterial reward, 
never entered His mind or heart. He was the perfect 
man with the perfect ideal. He lived a perfect lif^ 
promolgated a perfect system of ethica, had a perfect 
love. " The evil bow before the good, and the witdwd 
at' the gates of the ri^teona." 

Bleeding feet, wearj limha, thorny pathwayB, are a 
part of the jonmey from the low to the hig^, bnt he 
who is looking upward to hia highest ideal is heroic 
enongh to mn the race for the lanrel wreaA, to nn- 
de^o the tortare for the crown. 

The only path there ia leads npward. 

The way downward is through a wildemesa of dark- 
ness, beset with qoagmires and pitfalls, and by lying 
guides calling, " Lo here," and " Lo ther&" The ideal 
is die monntain-top where the abnoephere is pure, and 
where the Snn of Ri^teoosneas shines in gloriooa 
splendor thron^nt the eternal ages. 
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T«lk happlnen; the world la Md oioii^ 
Without foor woes. 
No path u whoUj rou^. 
Look for pUoes that are sinooth and clear 
And apeak of theae to the weary ear 
Of earth, ao hurt bj one oonUnnoiu atn^ 
Of human diMontant and grief and pain. 

— AnOHj/vumt. 

THE peesimist is an idolater. 
He is worahipiiig " other gods." If he were 
-worsliipuig the true Gtod he Tronld take Hiio at 
Hii word. He would believe His piomiaes and in 
Hifl power and willingness to beep them. 

The peseimist says, " The Lord has forsaken tu." 
The optimist says, " He will not leave thee, nor for> 
sake thee." One laya, " Fear and tremble; " the other, 
" Let not yoDT heart be troubled ; neither let it be 
afraid." 

The pessimiBt sees a clond and warns of impending 
storms; the optimist sees the same clond and rejoices 
in the outlook for refreshing showers. One trunks of 
blessings, the other of misfortunes; one of hate, the 
other of love; one of death, the other of life 

The Qod one worships is reflected in the worshiper. 
^lis IB why the idolater does not manifest the Tirtaes 
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— ^hu god does oot personify them. Therefore he does 
not show forth troth and goodness, love and msdcon, 
because hia idols are deroid of these attributes. The 
converse of this ia also tru^ for the worshiper of the 
true God manifests or reflects the virtues and attribntcs 
personified by Him. He is characterized hy nobility 
of life and purity and sweetness of purpose because 
his thought dwells on His Father in heaven, and 
naturally one's life is governed by what he knows to 
be the will of Him irtiom he loves and serves. He 
strives to emulate the perfect example of the Galilean 
Prophet who said, " I do always those things that 
please Him." And men and women do the works that 
He did in proportion to the constancy with which they 
" do always those things that please Him,*' for it is in 
this proportion that they are God-like — ^like God. 

The cheerful man points upward, the melancholy 
man points downward. One sees the splendor of the 
blue canopy above him; the other sees the "creeping 
things " of earth. One rejoices in his contemplation 
of the heavens, which " declare the glory of God ; " 
the other looks with fear and trembling into the holes 
and caverns of the ground. One gazes with wonder 
and amazement at the firmament which " showeth His 
handiwork ; " the other suspends himself with the cord 
of doubt over the abyss of despair. 

Heaven has no dearer child than he who reassures 
depressed hope and quickens with love the weary heart. 

And hell has no more valuable tool than the one vHto 
Inoculates with discouragemmt and despair the unfor- 
tunate children of men. 
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ITo one can be attuned to nature and nature's God 
and be sad. The ^ory of the ann, the Boft mellow li^t 
of the moon, the merry twinkle of die stars, the rain- 
bow spanning its perfect arch across the heav^ia, the 
mmiQur of the brooks, the wind soo^ng through the 
treetops, the ftowers which tremble in the breeze and 
lade it with their fragrance, the birds which sing while 
their winga glint in the sunlight, the bees which ham 
while about their work — ^thes© all in their several ways 
show forth the wisdom and beauty of the universe and 
** magnify the Lord of Hosts." 

Love is light 

It illumines with brightness anspeakable the dark- 
ness of earthly things. 

The specters of want and woe, of famine and 
pestilence, o£ fear and discouragement, disappear when 
the light of Love is tamed on them, and scamper off 
into their caverns of falsehood and hypocrisy. " In 
Thy light shall we see light." And there was One who 
said, " Be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world." 
And He did. He overcame it in the form of tempta- 
tions and persecutions ; He overcame it in the form of 
ignominy and humiliation ; He overcame it in the form 
of death when He rose victorious over " the last 
enemy," rending the tomb and making glad forevei^ 
more the hearts of those who follow in His footsteps. 

Don't be a " tightwad " with goodness. 

Goodness is of God, and being of Him is inez- 
luuatible. 

Therefore the more we give out the more we get 
liack. Those :who become so economical with eveiy- 
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tbing else that they let their economy enter into their 
dissemination of goodneea are being beguiled by the 
imps. 

The closed hand can neither receive nor give out. 

The hard heart can not soften the hearta of oUiers. 

The rosebud can not receive the dew, neither can it 
di^>enBe ita fragrance until it is in a position to give 
before it can receive. Hen and women must manifest 
bean^ of spirit and exhale the sweetness of love min- 
gled with gratitude before they are in a condition to 
receive the dew from heaven — ^the water of life. 

A loving deed goes deeper than the Grand Canyon, 
it reaches higher than the peaks of the Himalayas ; its 
music is sweeter than that of the dioir invisible. 

Fear not. " The Lord God (mmipotoit reigneth." 
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WIij oeanire, eondemii, or e'en crltidM 

The fiiDlta Ton nwy find in another t 
Just Uke out the beuu (oond in 70111 own vjt. 

Then the mote will leave that of TOur biotiieT. 
Ton talk of hie weakneBses, folIieB and sins; 

He has them — this ia doubtless too true. 
But here is a queation I'd like to propound ■ 

What Bort of a fellow are jonJ 

THE Court of Criticism is preflided over by 
Judge Ceneoie, its prosecuting attomej is 
Lawyer Malice, its testimony is rumor, and its 
chief witneas is " They Say." 

It holds its sessions in Evil Hall, and its business 
is to traduce and malign. Envy and Pride are tlie de- 
tectives who work up the cases, and the verdict is al- 
ways " Gtiilty," for anything desired can be proved by 
the star witness. Within its jurisdiction there is no 
Bueh thing as innocence. What " They Say " can not 
testify to as an eye-witnesfl he can prove true by cir- 
cmnstantial evidence. 

" They Say " would rather drag forth from its closet 
a " family skeleton " than to point to monumoits 
erected in honor of virtue and valor. 

He ie a vulture which feasts on scandal and becomes 
stupefied with the poison of jealoiuty and hate. 
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If mankind would cmlj pray with sincerity the 
jvayer of the Faalmist, " Create in me a dean heart, 
O God, and renew a rig^t spirit within me," the Court 
of Criticism would never have a case on trial Then, 
instead of convicting the innocent, its efforts would be 
devoted to induiung the evil man to follow the advice 
of him who said, " Refrain thy tongae from evil, and 
thy lips that they speak no guile." If every social 
gathering would have as an imperative feature of its 
pleasures the repeating of these words, it is likely that 
much of the unjust, uncharitable and even criminal 
Bcandal-mongering would never be uttered : " Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditations of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer." There is not one of the children of 
men who does not live in a " glass house," in so far as 
that typifies susceptibility to criticism on account of 
faults and fraUties. This is bron^t oat clearly in 
another thought we here give in verse form: 

Do yon hug to jouraelf the deloaloii alward 

Th>t In yon perfection is found; 
Do 70U think younelf fkultlewT You know ym an not; 

liien why pull the other nwn downt 
It will keep you quit« buay nfeguarding yonr thoni^to 

Without troubling what othen vaaj do. 
Yonll agree that It wiU, knowing oUnn wiU aA, 

What Bort of a fellow are yout 

One of the many tricks of the hypocrite is to divert 
attention &om his own faults by pointing to those of 
others; and he knowa that the greater he can make 
those of the " other fellow " appear, the less attention 
will be paid to his own. This is an old trick of the 
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evil one. This cesstirer of other men baa another trick 
he plays by nsing the same idea converaely — by magni- 
tjing his own virtnea and deeda and minimizing those 
of oibera. Thna by enlarging upon otben' faults and 
minimizing their Tirtnes, at the same time taking the 
opposite action aa to his own, he endeavors to make 
himself appear to he something which he is not In 
other words, the cenaorer of others, he who is given 
to carping criticism, if not to scandalizing and tale- 
bearing, is a oonsmnmate hypocrite, a lie personified, 
a sham and a frand. Hia case is hopelesa, for is it not 
said, " For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though 
he hath gained, it^ien God taketh away his sonlf" 
Geoige £3iot aays that "people glorify all sorts of 
bravery except the bravery they might show on behalf 
of their nearest nei^bors." 

He -who is fpven to criticiaing others, who is con- 
stantly directing attention to the faults and frailties of 
his neighbor, ia like one who might go about spraying 
all with fdiom he came into contact with a fonl liquid 
whose odor would cause disgust and nausea to normal 
persons. He is spreading a mental poison which ia cer- 
tain to residt in nnbappiness to others and more cer- 
taioly to himself. The carping, critical, fault-finding 
heart in whidi envy has displaced generosity, jealousy 
has succeeded kindness and bate followed love, is not 
an boneat heart It is incapable of real happiness. 
The body which baa only busks and scraps for sus- 
tenance can not manifest true health and strength. 
Neither can the heart which feeds on the carrion of 
scandal, censure and criticism. It must of necessi^ 
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dwarf and decay. " Blessed are the pore in heart, for 
they shall see God." 

Every time mijust critidmi ia made of another, he 
who makes it is guilty of breaking the commandment 
" Then shalt not hear false witness," and also that 
given by the Master, " Thou shalt love thy nei^^bor as 
thyself." Some one, seeing the beauty of the command- 
ment to love one's neighbor, interprets it in this way, 
" Thou shalt not criticise thy nd^bor ; he is Ood'a 
dhild, and is entitled to thy love." 

When we realize that every man is our neighbor and 
our brother as wdl, which the whole trend of thou^t 
in tlie Bible indicates, certainly we shall be lees ready 
to direct the shafts of criticism at those about us. We 
know of no better way to close this article than by con- 
tinning the thought set forth in the preceding v^se : * 

Oh, the iln uid the fblliea we find in onrielTei; 

Then wl^ ahould we censure our brother* T 
Thon^ th^ have their laulti, ye«, mai^ of them. 

In onraelTea we ehall find there ve others. 
Look not for th« mui who poasesMs no teulta. 

For we all have them, muif or few; 
When oondemntng another don't foi^et twill b« Mkcd. 

What sort of a fellow are youT 

* The verM* are also the anthor*!. 
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THE GREAT LIGHT 

Tbj word Is a lamp unto id; feet^ and a U^t onto nj 
path.— Aolnw. 

LOVE is li^ It iB "the true light, which 
J lig^teth every maa that cometh into the world." 
Were it not bo. He who was incarnate lovo 
^Tould not have said, " I am the light of the world." 

This being true, men should be lamps which shed 
forth that light in proportion to their capacity to do 
BO. This is impressively and eloqaentiy taught by 
Jesns. His light shone brightest in the world because 
^Se had most of love. Withoat this light the world 
would now be in a darkness in which even Hope could 
not find a star. 

It is wisdom, for it preserves from destruction those 
wlio follow it and reflect it 

It is constmctive, for it is a builder. Hate is that 
idiich destroys, and hate is darkness. 

The Psalmist says, " In Thy li^t shall we see light" 
It was plain to him that only tbose who seek to be 
guided by the great li^t of love can see the true light 
when it shines. Those who *' love darkness rather than 
li^t because their deeds are evil" are not torch- 
bearers; they carry no light with them. 

It is love that li^ts the way into the sick chamber, 
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that gnidea the mercifnl to fields of carnage so thej 
may bind up the wounda of those who have fallen, that 
ehovra the way to tlie hospital, that leads to the cradles 
of little children that their fears may be removed and 
the little ones comforted. It is indeed " the Light of 
the World." 

It is lore Aat shows the beanty of the landscape, 
the tints of the flowers, the glow of the sunset, the 
prismatic sheen of the dewdrops, the perfect color- 
ing of the rainbow. 

It is lore that pnta music into soand, sympathy into 
the heart and sweetness into the voice. 

Love gives life its joy and robs death of its sting. 
Earth would be intolerable, and heaven would not be 
heaven withoat it. We know this, " for the Lamb is 
the li^t of it" 

Love is the " Sun of righteousness," ^ich ariaet 
" with healing in His wings." 

He who is without love in his heart is a lamp with- 
out oiL Therefore as a lamp ahedding forth the li^ 
that saveth irom darkness he is a failure. 

As an sample for others, every one muBt carry a 
li^t, otherwise he is not letting his light shine, as we 
are comnianded, for He who was " the light of the 
world " said, " Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your father 
which is in heaven." 

If this light be not love it is not light, " and if that 
lif^t be darkness, how great is that darkness." 

Tr the darkness of the wilderness of material things, 
thick with snares and pitfalls, ^uagmiree and ditches, 
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man is snre to meet disaster if be undertakes to make 
tlie journey without the heavenly light of love. It is 
not a matter abont -which he can take his choice; it is 
an absolute esaential. And when one midertakes to 
find hifl way through this wilderness of woe without 
it, endeavoring at the same time to take others with 
him, it is a case of the blind leading the blind, wherein 
" both shall fall into the ditch." 

Wherever light is absent there is darkness, and 
where love Is absent there is hate, envy, malice and all 
the myriad troubles which follow in their wake. It is 
tbey who love who realize the truth of the saying, " In 
Thy light shall we see light." It can come from no 
other source. He is the fountain of li^t as well as of 
life, for we are told that " in Him is no darkness at 
all." As the sun is the great central li^t of the uni- 
verse in which we live, so love is the great central 
spiritual light. Happiness and peace can be bad from 
no e4ber source. 

The great joy of being a spiritnal light-bearer is 
that, like the headlight on the locomotive, it casts its 
rays so far into the distance that one is shown his path 
with a cleamess that makes his falling into pits and 
snares out of the question. Every dark cranny is re- 
vealed, and every " creeping thing " in the form of the 
baser paasions and of temptations is driven into its bole 
in the rocks by the Great Light. 

He who is without love for both Qoi and man is 
without light, for such a one has no oil in bis lamp. 
He has the lamp, but the evil one has poured out his oil, 
and without oU he can famish no light. The beautiful 
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light which comes into one's eyes, vhich is foxind cm- 
Btantly in bo majij, is the ligbt caused by the love 
within. It is not garish, nor fitful, nor is it snch as is 
extinguished by every ill wind that Mows. Its glow 
comes from Him who stills the tonpest, and from whom 
cometh the " oil of gladness." And he who is in pos- 
session of much oil is always sufficiently interested to 
see to it that his lamp is trimmed and burning, and 
therefore is not only enabled to see his own way, but 
to li^t the way for others. 

It is impossible to walk in the " straight and narrow 
way " without the light of love, the only and tme light. 
Men fancy that they have a light all their own, con- 
sisting of human wisdom, but it is a weak, fitful and 
ephemeiral little foxfire, which in reality is worse than 
darkness, for when men trust in their own li^t they 
are sure to lose their way. 

" Let ns walk in the Li^iL*' 
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Let Ilty gnuK, 107 soul's chief trotsnre. 
Love's ptm Suns within me niiM; 

And, smoB voids ean never mevsure, 
Let m7 life show forth Th^ praise. 

—F. S. Eej,. 

LONG ago came from the M agter words of wiBdran, 
I tnitli anblime, as exemplar for your brethren, 
alwajB " let your light so shine " that the world 
maj see and follow and yonr !Father glorify; be a 
beacon on the seashore where the wavea are rolling high 
—waves of evil, sin and error trying hard the truth 
to drown — but there comes a peaceful stillness where 
the light of Love is foond. " Let yonr light so shine " 
that others battling with temptation strong may get 
hope and courage ample to o'eroome all that is wrong. 
There are precepts full of beanty, and are helpful to 
inspire every one to do his duty, and to fill his breast 
with fire for all rigbteonsness and goodness, for the 
Truth his voice to raise; but example, yea, oar actions, 
show forth most the Master's praise. For religion is 
Dot knowledge, but a loving, holy life, putting down the 
works of darkness, being hero in the strife against all 
that is not loving, all impure, unkind, unjust, with a 
firm faith never waVring, an unshaken, holy trust in 
the power of Hitn who taught ns how to prey, and thus 
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He said, " Oar Father which art in lieaTen, give na 
this day onr daily bread." It is following in the foot- 
atepa of the Kan of Galilee, who to all storm-toeeed 
and weary Baid so sweetly, " C(Hne to me ;" to the trou- 
Ued and the anguished came these words with love 
aglow, " Take my yoke upon yon," children ; follow me, 
and ye shall know straight and narrow is the pathway 
up from evil, sin end night ; ye shall find " my yobs 
ia easy " and shall know " my burden's light" Thus 
He tan^t and fed the hungry ^ong the Galilean Sea, 
and upon the hills Jndean said He still, " Come onto 
me." 

Health and hdiness, companions of a life lired 
faithfn], true — a life in which, old things forgotten, 
we press forward to the new — await all whose good ex- 
ample like the beacon on the shore, eerves to help lift 
up the fallen and the sinning one restore to the 
" strai^t and narrow pathway " he has trod long time 
before — flighted with the torch of wisdom, hedged 
about with God's own lore — and at last the journey 
over, he shall reach the home above. By example we 
are guiding others whom we may not know; let it be 
the life triumphant that we to the world shall show. 
There should never any brother who may in our pres- 
ence be who does not for having met us feel he has 
heen l»ought to see that we have always within us 
something from liie realm above, and he will if we 
keep burning at its best our lamp of love. If we sow 
the seed of service in the soil of human hearts we shall 
reap the joy of living which such work always im- 
parts, for the happihesB most perfect that we mortals 
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can aitaiD is to lore and help eRch other — this the 
tnieet joy will gain; reaching out'to rescue others from 
the toils of stnbborn will, saying to the waves of trou- 
ble, like the Savior, " Peace, be stilL" 

Did you ever think a momNit of how little it requires 
to anbdue the pan^ and heartadiee by the lighting of 
Love's fires f Just a word in kindness spoken, just a 
smile of friendsbip true — it is wonderful the good 
tilings that a little love will do I Gold can not the sad 
heart ccnnfort, though it comes and does not cease; all 
must " Acquaint now thyself with Him ; " it is then 
weTl " be at peace." For He's with ua in the valley 
of the shadow and the gloom — ^with us ever in His good- 
ness from the cradle to the tomb, and our hand He 
holds and guides us as we sail " earth's troubled sea/' 
and no matter where we wander we can say, " He lead- 
eth me; " leadeth us " beside still waters," or through 
shadows thick and dark ; makes us " lie down in green 
pastures " and " the perfect man " doth mark ; he it is 
who walks uprightly while the " narrow path is trod/' 
and his light is shining brightly on his journey up to 
God. He has oil in greatest plenty, and his lamp is 
clean and bright; it's the li^t of love he carries, mak- 
ing day of darkest nigM; and he fears no ill nor sor- 
row, neither dreads the " day of wrath," for truth, 
"a lamp unto my feet and a li^t unto my path," 
keeps him ever in the sunshine where the shadows can 
not reach; it is thus hy good example he may many 
others teach. So, " Fear not, for I am with thee," is 
assurance in our need that Omnipotence is near us and 
our earnest prayers will beed, for He says, " Before 
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tihej call me will I answer " and give aid ; snd all men 
T^ have aincerely and witti miderstanding prayed 
■win attest that He is willing, for He says, " Be not 
dismayed." We all know that in proportion to onr 
knowledge of the ri^t we moat answer for the bri^t- 
nesa and the cleamesa of oar light. " Ye shall know 
the tmth," He told them, while He taught them l^ the 
sea; " Ye shall know the troth," said Jesus, " and the 
trath shall make yon free"— feee from sin and all 
nncleanness, from onrigbteonsnees and woe — for al- 
thongb they " he as scarlet^ they shall be as white as 
mow." 

" Trim yonr feeble lamp, my brother," let it shine 
both far and nigh; let it shine on those about yon, and 
your Father j^orify. 
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AaA Jesnt ealled » UtUe child unto him, and Mt him in th« 
midat of tfaon, and said. Verily I H17 nnto joa, BEoept je ba 
converted, and become as little children, ye ahali not ent«r Into 
tbe kingdom ol heaven. — Matt. IB:2-S. 

T HA T iimocence and parity have the instinotive 
admiration and lore of mankind is shown bj tbe 
fact that little children have the protection and 
care not only of their parents, but of all their elders. 
This protection and care, however, are directed too 
mnch to individnal children and not to the betterment of 
children in general. The result is that one child has 
enon^ attention to supply tbe needs of. a Aozea if 
proporly dispensed. " These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave tbe other undone." It is deeply 
gratifying to note that the world is general is awak- 
ing to a fuller realization of the needs of childhood 
and yonth in general, witJi the resnlt that improve- 
ment is to be expected in proportion to this awaken- 
ing. Since, as Wordsworth says, " The child is father 
to tbe man," it naturally follows that to the extent of 
child improvement will be nian improvement. Some 
one has said that in order to make a good man it is 
necessary to begin with his grandparents, implying 
that the Kxtaer aystemadc and general effort is pot 
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fortli for the betterment and improTement of men the 
sooner will the world feel the beneficent results of sach 
effort. The setting apart of a week to be called *' Baby 
We^ " is an evidence of a fuller understanding of 
the child's needs, and the need also of general and 
concerted undertaking in fulfilling it ImQiinent and 
sudden danger impels men and women to hazard their 
lives for tlie protection of a child, whereas the more 
subtle and insidious dangers that sarroond them fail 
to receive the attention they so sadly require. ULeti 
risk their lives every day in saving children from firra, 
from exposure to danger in accidents and in many 
otlier ways. This same love for them, if aroused in a 
gmeral effort for child betterment, will achieve re- 
sults that are beyond compntation. 

Everybody loves a baby, no matter whose baby it is. 

Every one feels that it is his right and privil^e to 
ccaisider all little children under his care. His 
thon^ts of them are tender, sweet and loving in a way 
that is beautifully expressed by Charles H. Dickin- 

Thej ue idols of hearts and of households; 

They an angels of God In disguise; 
HIi Bunlif^t still sleeps in their tresses. 

His ^orj still gleams In their e;ee; 
TboM truants from home and fnmi heaven, 

Th^ have made me more tatiaiy and mild; 
And I know now bow Jemu conld likea 

The Kingdcm of God t> a child. 

The child's safely lies in its very helplessness. Its 
protection is in the love which its elders have for it, 
induced by its innocence and purity. The very act of 
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<me vho ia Ton^, oncontli and defiled, in jeopardiz- 
ing his awn safety in an effort to make sure tliat of a 
baby is an unwitting tribute to the holiness, poritj 
and innocence as manifested in the child. It ia im- 
pelled by the same power that impels Aose of bad 
morals and vile habits to shrink from ihe presence of 
one who is known to be pure in thought and honest in 
purpose. It is the tribute that evil pays to good, vice 
to virtue, guilt to innocence, and hate to love. It is 
the power which caused the evil spirit to cry out at the 
approach of the Master, " I know Thee who Thou art, 
the Holy One of God." It is the same power getting 
down deep into the " inward man " which causes one 
vrbo himself is a villain to applaud with the honest 
and good the triumph of the hero over the villain in 
the play. It is the power, the God-nature, in the child 
which even bmtes recognize, as manifested for exam- 
ple by a dog which allows the little toddler to poke his 
chnbby fist down his throat without harming him, 
whereas no such familiarity would be tolerated from a 
grown-np stranger. Even serpents, which are used to 
typify evil itself, often permit a child to handle them 
with impunity. It is this love of and faith in God, 
honesty of purpose, devotion to duty, parity of thought 
and innocence from guilt which brought protection to 
the Prophet in the den of lions. *' Thy GFod, whom thou 
serveet continually," said the King, " He will deliver 
thee." And there is another way in which the child's 
purity and innocence are made manifest — the instino- 
tive realization it has of the presence of evil in others. 
This ia numifeBted by the child's recoil from a atran- 
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ger who is wanting in purity and love. It ia wme- 
times very pronoonced Soott remarks on tbis: 

And ehildreii know, 
IiutiiiotiT« tAo^t, the friend «Dd foe. 

This wisdom does not come of worldly knowledge, 
nor from the Btadj of criminology, nor phrenology, nor 
any other ology wherein ia worldly knowledge, which 
" is foolishness with God," bat from the leadings of 
love, the promptings of purity, the impelHngs of in- 
nocence. R. H. Dana says, " Better be driven oat 
from among men than to be dialiked by children." 
Mach of the misery, onhappinese, even suffering of 
children, come of the same cause which creates or peiv 
mits it in others — lack of considerateneas on the part 
of mankind. Few ever think of how little it takes to 
make a child happy. It does not cost one his living, 
nor rob him of enou^ to make precarions his exist- 
ence. Often a word, a smile, a toy, a piece of candy, 
will give a child more happiness than woald handreda 
of dollars invested in jewels for a vain woman, or a 
thousand in the form of commercial securities for an 
avaricious man. This is because of the child's guile- 
lessness, its innocence, its puri^, and the fact that it 
has not yet learned to value material possessions al- 
most to idolatry. 

" Except as ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingd<nn of heaven." 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 

Life li not, m nugr My, for meia puslng pleamin, but for 
the hi^wflt unfoldment tJiat one can attain to, to the nobleit char* 
aeter that one can grow, and for the greatest aerrioe that one 
can render to all mankind. — Balph Waldo Trine. 

THE bosinesa of life ia the fnlfillinent of duty. 
Tlie desire of life is to be happy, and this is 
attained only by attending to the bnsineBS of 
life. Dnty is fttlfilled by righteoas living, end rig^t- 
eoiu living is attained hy doing one's dnty. He gets 
most out of life "who puts most into it. He Trho de- 
posits notliing in the bank of life can draw nothing ont 
of it So that he who aays, *' I'm going to get ont of 
Bfe all I can " implies that he is not going to deposit 
anything to his own account, bnt intends to draw on 
the accounts of others, with the inevitable resnlt that 
foIloWB the forging of checks — disaster. The economy 
of the nniverse is snch that, notwithstanding what one 
may think, he can not get something for nothing with- 
out sooner or later suffering the penalty of the robber 
and thief. This has been proven to be the fact all down 
the ages, and yet poor, delnded hnman nature occa- 
sionally undertakes to tempt fate by attempting the im- 
possible — ^reaping where it has not sown. It is there- 
fore strange that men should defy tlie laws of life by 
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trying to outwit Infinite WiBdom. It never has been 
done; it can never be don& Tlie ectmomics of exist- 
ence, of life and being, are audi that when one mani- 
fests lore to tboee about him it is soon reflected by 
them. If he extends charity and loving^kindneea to 
them, he is rewarded by having his goodness recipro- 
cated. If one wanta to have friends, he must be one. 
All of which is incontestable evidence that we get out 
of life jost what we put into it^ and in like propor- 
tion. The writer above quoted says, " There is no con- 
tagion equal to the contagion of life. Whatever we 
BOW, that shall we also reap, and each thing sown pro- 
daees of its kind." Longfellow gives beaatifal and 
spiritual expression to this thoo^t when he says, " As 
the ice upon the moontain, when the warm breatli of 
BTunmer's stin breathes npon it, melts and divides into 
drops, each of which reflects an image of the son, ao 
life, in the smile of God's love, divides itself into 
separate forme, each bearing in it and reflecting an 
image of Ood's love." And it requires the warm sou- 
ahine of love to melt the icy peaks of selflahness and 
greed and send their sparkling waters rippling down 
to the valleys of discouragement and woe, where th^ 
may pve drink to the thirsty of poor humanity, inspii^ 
ing hope, instilling life and nonrishing the weaiy 
heart Here is the object of the tme hmnanity-loving 
heart, the inspiration of the real hero : 

"If I MB di7 one tear todMj, 
EoU bftdc one •oul HMt mnta to rtr^. 
Or ihow to ODe the higher my, 
Ify Ills wiU fuller b^" 
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lu soch an ambition lies the true bnBuieBs of life — 
the duty of every child of the King, and they kaoTT 
it. They know also that to neglect it is to be dilatory 
in the " King's business," which brooks neither delay 
nor indifference. Just to the extent tliat we live ac- 
cording to the Golden Rule we may say with Him who 
fulfiDed every command of the King, " Wiat ye not 
that I most be abont my Father's business)" One 
who'devotea all the time posaible to such business gives 
little opportunity for temptations to come before him; 
there is no occasion when the blandishments of sin may 
present themBelves. A few lines of a well-known 
hymn say: 

"It is the Ein^B oommuid 
That all men ererjviben 
Repent and turn away 

From afa'a delualTe a&are . . . 

And Uuf a mj buaiiMM for taj King." 

It is a blessing and comfort to know that the King's 
command is always wise, reasonable and good, and that 
He is always present. It ia uttered by the " still, 
small voice," always come in loving tones when oonnsel 
and wisdom are needed, but are none the less impera- 
tive. There is implanted in all mankind the knowl- 
edge of what is right and wrong as to ethical actions 
and pnrii^ of thought, so that in this respect there is no 
one who can plead ignorance of ri^t. The reason the 
world is no better place to live in than it is, is because 
men and women do not live up to the best they know. 
It is not from a lack of knowing what is right, but from 
ft refusal or neglect of doing what is right. Tho desire 
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to hare more than we are entitled to, to l>e thought 
great when we are not, to attain to authority or Bta> 
tion for which we are not qualified, to revel in luxury 
instead of being satiefied with our needs — ^theae are 
Hie spies of the enemy in our own camp which will < 
sooner or later cause our undoing and rob us of our 
spiritual birthright, without giving in return even so 
much as a " mess of pottage." Fooring the balm of 
love into broken hearts prevents other broken hearts; 
giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty slakes our 
own thirst; giving encouragement and hope to the dis- 
couraged and despairing inspires new life in our- 
selves. That is the business of life — ^the King's busi- 
ness. A realization of onr duty to humanity soon 
makes it dear to us that our business is faithful obedi- 
ence to the royal commands, and causes us to feel more 
than ever the duty of bearing one another'a burdens 
and taking a new start on the npTrard path; to deter- 
mine to begin anew, and with renewed vigor and sin- 
ceri^, a better life; to resolve, with Lillian Knapp: 

Ko backward ^uioe ihall klndei or appall wa; 

A new life la begun; 
And better liopei utd bettor moUvei call me 

Than those tbe past h»t won. 
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"HE IS RISEN; HE IS NOT HERE" 
Ah Eastzb Editobui. 

Bli^ nta alone, for wlioin oil «lM rerim. 
No reeurreotion know I — Tatmg. 

CENTUBIES before the Carpenter of Galilee 
was born, tbe moat important qoestion ever 
thought of hj man was asked, " If a man die, 
shall he live again ? " Withont an answer to that ques- 
tion man would have oontinaed to grope in the dark- 
ness of donbt. He realized that without it there would 
be little to stimulate him to the living of what he knew 
to be a good life, or to nerve him to the accomplishment 
pf tasks for the uplifting and happiness of mankind. 
The belief in the immortality of man has been in- 
. BtinctiTe; but his yeaming for life eternal and a closer 
toudi with his Father in Heaven caused him to feel 
the need of an assurance that would banish doubts and 
fears and make apprehendable, even to hia material 
senses, the fact of life beyond the grave. So that those 
holy men who tried to " walk with Qod," the prophets, 
got glorious glimpses of the future and assured their 
doubting brothers that they were destined to a future 
life where the vicissitudes of material existence are 
nDknown. Not only so, but they foretold the coming 
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of One who would demonstrate the continuity oi life 
and the ^orj of God. He would give them an answer 
to their question, " If a man die, shall he live again! " 
This He did, and the answer is that he abaU. 

Tltis demtmstration of eternal life is the most stn- 
pendens event in all histoiy. Nothing before or since 
is in any way to be compared with it. Its full signifi- 
caioce to huz^ani^ is bo infinitely great that man is not 
capable of folly apprehending it The fact that Jeans 
proved by His resurrection is the greatest in the knowl- 
edge of man-— onan's immortality. Ko other fact is 
so mtnnaitoiis aa the continuity of life. It is this as- 
anranoe which inspires the despairing, encourages the 
fearful, comforts the sorrowing, and gives hope to the' 
oppressed and downtrodden of earth. It makes plain 
the fact that it was not of the immortal part of man 
that it was said, " He cometh np as a flower, and is 
cut down; be fleetb also as a shadow and continneth 
not" 

If immortality be a mytb and the grave be the end, 
whence comes the desire to do goodi Whence come 
love and sympathy, tmtb and honesty 1 

Is He who created life not able to preserve it 1 Does 
He create and another destroy I Is life less powerful 
than death 1 Is Gbd, Omnipotence, on the side of 
death and against the life He gives 1 Does He destroy 
that which He creates I If God destroys life, will He 
not ultimately destroy Himself, since He is the source 
of that which He destroys ! The answers to these ques- 
tions make inevitable the belief in the immortality of 
man, and we are told that " Sin entered into the worU, 
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and deflth by bIil" The Scriptare, " The laat enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death," shows that death is 
to be destroyed, not life. There ia always more evi- 
dence of life about ns than of death. 

We see power and inteUigence in life, bnt ve Bee 
neither in death. Since Qod is a creator, ia con- 
stmetlTe, He is opposed to death, which is destmctive. 
Jeens showed the certainty of reanrrection, the con- 
tinuity of life, and therefore the power of Qod in over- 
coming death. He proved that the destruction of " the 
last enemy " is possible, and He promised that it 
should be done. Ko one so well knows that a thing 
can be done as he who does it " In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men ... the tme light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into t^e world." 
And yet He was "the stone whidi the builders re- 
jected." He knew His power and that the hope of 
hnmanity was in Him ; and did not He say, " I am 
the way, the tnitb, and the life," " Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you freel " 

The reason He was " despised and rejected of men " 
is because men look for great thin^ in the material 
world. The King expected by those looking for the 
IBfeeBiah was an earthly King of power and pomp, of 
worldly grandeur and glory; hence their disappoint- 
ment when instead came a spiritual King — ^the King 
of Glory. He rode in no royal chariot with crushed 
and bleeding captives chained to its wheels. He dwelt 
not with the rich and proud, but with the poor and 
lowly. His oHnpanions were not the learned and pow- 
erful^ bnt the unlearned and humble. He was not ao- 
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oconpanied by an army with banners, frith pomp and 
splendor. No royal heralds announced with golden 
trumpets His advent into the city; but instead He 
wended His way footsore and weary to the cottage of 
the poor, sharing their frugal fare, comforting them in 
their sorrows and telling them of spiritual joys; and 
He is still doing this. All His earthly pathway, from 
the manger to the croes, from the cradle to the tomb) 
fnan Bethlehem to Golgotha, was marked by suffering 
and kindness, by power and by love. His influence 
will go on whoi that of the great ones of earth has 
been forgotteai. The reason for His continued influ- 
ence is that God is behind all that is good, and behind 
nothing that is bad. The lives of the mar^rs have 
been potmtial in the world for this same reason — 
Omnipotence was behind their deeds and saca^ifices. 

And the resurrection from the dead is not the (Hily 
resurrection which man can experience, and which aU 
men should experience. The resurrection that should 
be a part of our daily life is a continual resurrection 
from the influence and belief in the pleasures of sin, 
in those things which are opposed to spiritual things. 
It is a putting off of " the old man." It is heeding 
the admonition of Paul to " Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind." Every man Ehould be con- 
stantly demonstrating Gk>d's power to resurrect him 
from death " in trespasses and sins," and so straggle 
to be as pure as the lilies which token the life and 
purity of Him of whom it was said, "He is risen; 
He ia not here." 
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FROM the time when the tempter aaid, " Ye shall 
be &a gods," it eeema that man has at least tried 
to make hia fellows form opiniooa of him that 
are much more exalted than his merits deserve. All 
along through the Book of Books we find not only rec- 
ords of man's willful, headstrong determination to get 
into the spotlight of fame, but we also find words of 
wisdom admonishing him to refrain from arr(^ance, 
Belf-assertireness and other traits bo characteristic of 
the egotist, or natoral man. Thoneands of years ago 
it was said of man, " He cometh forth as a flower and 
is cnt down : he fleeth also as a shadow and «>ntinneth 
not" The Psalmist asked, " What is man that Thon 
art mindful of him i " and the prophet Isaiah says, 
" The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be bowed down." There is 
no hope of the egotist so long as he is an egotist Self 
is the most opaque thing man has between him and the 
lig^t of truth and wisdom. Instead of living the life 
and doing the things that canse the spotlight of fame 
to follow him, the egotist follows the spotlight ; indeed, 
his whole life seema to be devoted to the vainglorious 
65 
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effort to convince tboee about bim that he is extraor- 
dinary. He IB not willing to wait for the light to shine 
m him, for the very good reason that he knows his 
anwortbiness; but be doesn't think any one else does. 
This shows bow he blinds himself, bat no one else. He 
wbo was the meekest man that ever trod the globe, the 
most loving, wisest and greatest who ever wended His 
way in homility throng a world of wo^ said, " Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." 
Again, when upbraiding some of those about Him be- 
cause of their lack of belief, He said, " How can ye 
believe, which receive honor one of another, and seek 
not the honor which cometh from Qod only t " In the 
recital of the story of the Pharisee and the Pnbliean 
He emphasized the virtues of humility and sincerity. 

The ^otist is a hypocrite necessarily, since he is 
endeavoring to set himself forth as something that he 
is not; and, being a hypocrite, all bis professions and 
asserted virtues are lies, bom in bis own mind in order 
to attain to the glare of the spotlight. He wbo seeks 
not tbe honor of God instead of man is worshiping 
" other gods," and is therefore far from the kingdimi 
of heaven. Because of its falseness, egotism is capable 
of every sin. It was said by one who was wise in bis 
day and generation, " It is not in man to direct his 
steps," 

Being a hypocrite, the egotist is insincere, deceitful; 
he is a sham and a frand. He is not " pure in hearty" 
because he thinks evil. He is not " meek," because 
he is selfish and stiS-necked. He is not " merciful," 
because he cares only for his ovm welfare. He is not 
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''poor in spirit," because he is lura^ty, proud and 
vain. He does not " hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness," because he is worshiping himsdf. He is not a 
" peacemaker," becaose he cares nothing for peace and 
can hare none himself bo long as he aeee good only 
in his own prosperity. He does not do good deeds ^- 
oept on occasion wben it can be done " in the market^ 
|daees/' so that men may see them and speak of Ms 
great beneficences. What a pity he can not realize, as 
all should, that — 

"Every good deed takes us nearer to God; 

Brery rongh inch of the way that we trod 
. Is (weetened and bri^tened Hie more that we gin 

A little more self to help others to live." 

How poor and miserable that life whit^ is devoted 
solely to one's own selfish ends I The egotist is his 
own ideal — and such an ideal 1 He can not know what 
it is to have a pnre, true and lofty ideal in Uf& He 
can know nothing of the joy that comes of following 
the advice by Newell Dwight Hillia, " Cberi^ ideals 
as the traveler dierishes the north star, and keep thy 
guiding light pore and bright, and high above the 
horizon." Eeats says something impressive and deli- 
cate about nnobtrusiveness and humility in these lines, 
"How beautiful are the retired flowers! How they 
would lose their beauty were they to throng into the 
highway, crying out, 'Admire me, X am a videtl 
Dote upon me, I am a primrose! ' " 

Were we to carry this figure farther we should say 
tbat were the flowers to rush into the highway and un- 
dertake to magnify in a selfish, egotistical fashion their 
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own comelinesB, the violet would by so doing ocatTert 
itself into a nettle, the primrose transform itself into 
a cactns, the rose would become a weed and the honej- 
snckle poison ivj. Self-laudation and glorification hide 
from view whatever of real worth the ^otist has, and 
80 he bectsnes a revolting and miserable spectacle. 
How beautiful and sweet is the character of the violet 
wh«i typified in men and women hy their modesty, 
meekness, sweetness. 

The world's really great men have not been those 
who have chased the spotlight, but those who have had 
the spotlight chase them. It has in scune instances 
been somewhat tardy in catching up with them, bat 
they have deserved all the glory it showed them to 
deserve. 

The real man has tLe spotli^t to follow him. The 
egotist follows it. 
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THE MASTER WOKKMAN AND HIS WORK 

A Labob Day Editosiai- 

In geaenl we nuty say if Chriat Tedeemed nuutt's 1001 from 
Ignonnce uid tin t:^ Hii teacbingB, by His example He redeemed 
inui'e toils and handlcrafta from disrepute. Oft we remember 
Elm aa tlie wiaeat among teacliera, as the purest and loftiest 
among the aainta; but we must not forget that, flnt of all. He 
waa a worlcingman, and oleansed labor from the long-existing 
eontempt and soom. — Vnoetl Dv>igkt flillta. 

IN this, as in other things wbich the Maeter Work- 
man Trished to redeem, He did ao by both precept 
and example. He vas not onl; a vorker in " the 
vin^^d of the Lord," but He worked mth material 
things in the fabricating of material articles for ma- 
terial use; for was not He the Carpenter of Galilee I 
He -was man's Exemplar in everything. He redeemed 
irf His works all things that were honorable from the 
disrepute cast npon them by the false standards of 
man, which standards were conceived in vanity and 
maintained by false pride. Snch things the Truth al- 
ways uproots, and since this Master Workman was 
truth incarnate, His works consisted in part in an 
overturning of the false and iniquitous, as well as in 
the dissemination and promotion of that which was 
true and boly. And His was a busy life. He worked, 
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watched, prayed and taught "mtbont ceaaiog." He 
aaid, " My Father vorketh hitherto, and I vork ; " 
again He aaid, " My meat ia to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish Hia work." This recalls 
the advice of Phillipe Brooks, who said, " G«t the 
pattnn of yonr life from Qod ; and then go ahout your 
work, and be yourself." The lowly Carpenter gave 
the pattern for every man to build on — a perfect pat- 
tern, a beantiful, a glorious pattern. The first thing 
for men to know is that he should work, the next that 
hia work should he useful and therefore honorable, the 
next that it should be done in the best way of which 
be is capable. He should love bis work, and this he 
can do if it is useful, and he should engage in no other. 
Chesterfield says that " Idleness is only the refuge of 
weak minds and the holiday of fools," and Garlyle 
says, " A man that can succeed in working is to me 
always a man." Lowell impresses the thou^t of 
ene^etio and intelligent working, as well as its great 
importance, when he says: 

"I gave thee of TD^ieed to Mnr; 

Bringett thou to me tby hmtdred-foUt** 
Can I look tip wltli (ue s^ow 

And annrer, "Tather, hen ia goldt" 

The question that ehould interest every worker is, 
when the time comes that the Master shall ask, 
" Bringest thou to me thy hundred-fold I " what shall 
I sayl One great worker for the promotion of the 
Kingdom tells us, "Every man's work shall be made 
manifeat: for tiie day shall declare it, because it shall 
be revealed by fire; and the fire shall tr^ every man's 
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work of what Bort it is. If any man's vcak aliall abide 
which he hath built thereon, he Bhall receire a reward." 
The qoestioQ with every worker ia not so much as to 
the amount as to the quality of his workmanship. In 
whatever capacity one may be engaged, in whatever 
line of labor, it ia bis duty to follow the pattern of the 
Master and " work the works of Qod," for we are told 
in the last book of the Word that "the dead were 
judged out of those things that were written in the 
books, according to their works." 

The most important question any man can ask him- 
self this good day is, What am I worth to the world 1 
When that question has been meditated upon there 
naturally arise others — ^Are my efforts for good, ex- 
dusivdy? Does the good that I do offset the bad! 
Seriously, am I a liability or an asset in the com- 
munity? There never was a happy idle man. He may 
seem content, just as a hog that lies in his wallow. 
It may be said that he is bap^. Possibly so, but if 
he is he hasn't intelligence enough to know it. Adam 
Smith says, " Let every man be occupied, and be oc- 
cupied in the highest employment of which his nature 
is capable, and die with the consciousness that he has 
done his best" Such a one can leave the world happy 
because he has the consciousnesfl that it may be said 
oi him, as the Savior said of the woman, " She hath 
done what she could." That was a glorious pronounce- 
ment — " She hath done what she could." How many 
do this? How many do even a part of all they can 
do I Snch a one is the servant of the JAotst High. It 
is of him that it can be said at a jimi) when the things 
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of this world — all that is materia] and sordid, all that 
is eph^neral and fleeting — ^wiU be connted aa bat dross, 
" Wdl don^ good and faithful servant" To every 
one this question must come, Can this glorioas benedic- 
tion be pronounced by the King in His beauty xtpatk 
the works of my life ) 

Men and women fritter away golden boors in small 
talk — some of it awfully small; in the discussion of 
things that avail nothing, even to the discussion of the 
character of their neighbor in a way that would make 
them hide their heads in shame were snch neighbor 
suddenly to pass beyond their ken; in frivolous and 
Billy ways that can bat be unproductive of good; in 
pursuing things that are of no benefit to themselves nor 
any one else. 

There is no one living who has one moment to spare 
for doing wrong; who has a moment to spare to de- 
vote to a cause that is unproductive of good. 

This does not mean that wholesome and helpful 
amnsement should not be indulged ; but the moat whole- 
some amusement, the most helpful, is always the most 
innocrat and harmless. Florence Ni^tingale eays, 
" Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way, straight 
to God's vrork, in simplicity and singleness of heart." 

Every work is osefd and honorable, and that means 
necessary, when it has love for Ood and man as its 
motive power, when good is its object. And we must 
not forget to '* Work while it is today, for the ni^t 
ocRneth, when no nun can work." 
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EIGHT MUST OP NECESSITY PREVAIL 

FALSEHOOD is a coward before Truth ; -wrong 
trembles in the presence of right; evil qnails 
when confronted with good; darkness vanlBhefl 
at the approach of light. 

The liar is always found out ; the hypocrite deceives 
no one so mnch as himself ; the thief is sooner or later 
apprehended; the counterfeit coin is quickly detected; 
nig^t yields to the first rosy rays of dawn. 

Truth, and right, and good, are moral normality; 
their oppoaites are abnormal, hence the impossibility 
of their stability or permanence. This accounts for the 
great fact that no one can be found who is so utterly 
depraved, so lost to baseness and evil, as to confess a 
real desire to see wrong triumph over ri^t. At the 
play we see this proved in that every one, from the 
bi^est to the lowest, from the noble to the most craven, 
hisses the Tillain and acclaims the hero, condemns the 
wrong and applauds the right. 

Truth may be added to Truth, but Truth can not 
be added to falsehood, nor make it Troth; the very 
effort destroys falsehood, just as light dissipates the 
darkness. 

Truth is necessary to life and happiness. Truth is 
eomstrnotive; error is destructive. Truth is the li^t 
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that dispels the darkness of ignorance and BUpersti- 
tion; indeed, when ign(»«nce is destroyed supersti- 
tion is also, iat onlj in ignorance can enperstition 
exist, and only becaose of ignorance does it exist at 
aU. ' " Evil shall slay the vicked, and th^ that hate 
the righteous shall be desdate," says the Psalmist. 

One tries to conceal his misdeeds becaose he knows 
and fears the power of right. 

To the conscience-stricken mnrderer every man looks 
like tlie Sheriff. 

It is iJiis state of mind that often betrays him. Ho 
feels his guiltiness, and in the self-coiucioua effort to 
divert attention he works hia own ondoing. Shake- 
speare says: 

"Bo full of utlcM julomr !■ gallt 
It qtUb iteeU In feuisg to be EpOV 

In the Tribunal of Tntth there is absolute justice. 
There are no Ie^ technicalities, no changes of venue, 
no fineiipun theories, no injunctions nor stays of execu- 
tion, and from its judgments there are no appeals. Its 
decrees are irrevocable, its penalties inevitable, its 
judgments infallible. 

He who is innocent of wrongdoing goes about in pei^ 
feet freedom, both of mind and body. We can not, 
without paying the uttermost farthing, temporise with 
eviL Emerson tells us it can not be said that the gain 
of rectitude must be bought by any loss; that "there 
is no penalty to virtue, no poniehment to wisdom ; they 
are proper additions to being." Rewards are only for 
good; pmuehments are only for evil. 
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Ko (me is justified in assertiag that he knows abso- 
lutely the troth about all physical, material or spiritnal 
facts. History proves this to be true, for there are 
few great facta now known to be sach that were not 
at one time declared to be the wild vagaries of a 
dreamer. 

The dogmatio ipse dixita of so-called kings of science 
had the effect of caasing many of those whose theories 
and scientific deductions have come to be recc^nixed 
by the world as basic facts of sdence and philosophy, 
to be persecuted and even condemned to death. 

This was not because ftey were not true, for they 
later proved to be trae, but because they were contrary 
to the preconceived ideas of the persecutors, or of the 
commonly aoc^ted notions in regard to the things they 
concerned. This should have caused men to be more 
tolerant and considerate of the opinions and theories 
oi each other, no matt^ in trbai branch of human 
thought they obtained. The real object should be to 
discover the truth of a thing, and not the support of 
any cote's particular theory concerning it. Li other 
words, it is the facts that are wanted, and not what 
anybody thinks the facts aa^t to be. The grand old 
Quaker, William Fenn, said, "la all debates let 
Truth be thy aim, not victory, or an unjust interest; 
and endeavor to gain rather than to expose thy an- 
tagonist." 

The Book in vfidch there -is all wisdom and Truth 
Bays, "He taketh the wise in their own craftiness." 
And again, " Ood hath made foolish the wisdom of this 
world." And yet again it says, " I will destroy the 
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'wisdom of tbe wise and bring to nothing the onder- 
atanding of the pradeut" This la a -warning to hiin 
who would boast of his understanding and of the sure- 
neas of his knowledge that an awakening may be in 
store for him as great as was that which awaited those 
who condemned Oalileo becanse he indorsed the Oo- 
pemican theory of the nniverae. The wisest are those 
who trust in the wisdom of the Infinite, and in His 
mercy and love. The ancient wise man has said, " He 
that truateth in hia own heart is a fool; but whoso 
walketh wisely shall be delivered." 

All of which impresses npon ns t^e leason of tolera- 
titm of the ideas and opinions of others, reli^oos, 
adentific or political. A recent vrriter on reUgious 
matters aaya, " Nothing has ever done the work of the 
devil any better than religious hate." Another saya 
with deep impreflsiveness, " The lives of some of its 
friends hurt religion more than Uie logic of its 
ennnies.'' Seyond any possible compatati<m to the 
wwld is the value of a good and true life. 

"How iwwt Are tbt worda of TmUi 
BmdLbti from the lip* of Lon." 
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^ "And ftU vlko told It added MHiietbing new; 

And all who heard it made enlargementi, too." 

PERHAPS the most fmitfol source of eartUy 
woes and misery is idle, useless and unjust 
criticism. If, ss the old adage has it, " an idle 
brain is the devil's workshop," surely the busy tongue 
as the tool of such a brain is his most ^ective im- 
plement It prepaieB the victim for all the other in- 
struments of torture to be fonnd in his possession. It 
appears to have been &om the beginning one of the 
tmiversal sins of the sons and dan^ters of Adam to 
£nd in their brothers and sisters every conceivable 
fault and frail^, and set this subtle little tool of 
trouble bn^ at work to enlarge apon it and make It 
known to everybody else. This would not be bo bad 
were it not for the fact that in the very great majarily 
of cases these reports of faulte and weaknesses enlai^d 
upon and the stories of infamy and scandal sent forth 
like hissing serpents to bite the heel of purify, bonesfy 
and truth are not true, and arise from the desire of 
him who starts them to wreak revenge, satisfy the de- 
mands of envy, or quiet the clamor of jealousy. An 
ancient wise man said, "He that keepeth his month 
keepetb his life; but he that openeth wide his lips shall 
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have defitraction.*' Again he says, " A fool's lips entet 
into oontention, and his mouth calleth for strokes;" 
and then, as if endeavoring to emphasize the vidced- 
ness of tattling and scandal-mongering, he writes, " An 
ungodly man diggetb np eril ; and in his lips there is 
as a burning fire." The occnpation of the homan vul- 
ture which scatters such uncleanness would be gone 
were it not that there are those always ready to listen 
to him, for aa Solomon tells ub, " A wicked doer giveth 
heed to false lips ; and a liar giveth ear to a naughty 
tongue." And this social hyena not only ddigbts in 
destroying the innocent, but he ia a ghonl who delights 
to dig np die bones of buried infamy and drag them 
forth for the world to gaze npon. It was for auch that 
the author of the following words must have meant 

If Ton know of s skeleton hidden ti,waj 
In « cloKt, and guarded, and kept front the da^ 
In the dark; and trhoae ahowing, whose sudden diapUf 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong diemaf, 
n^s a. pretty good plan to forget It 

Edgar W. Work asks, " Should not the tongue be a 
Christian, too, as well aa the head and the heart I" 
It ia the work of years to hoild up a apotleaa reputa- 
tion, but it requires but a moment to destroy it at a 
particular time. The world now has its thoosands, per- 
haps millions, who have made herculean efforts to re- 
form end live down deeds of the past, or deeds with 
which they have been charged, bat whoae efforts have 
proven unsuccessful because of the activity of what 
St. James calls " an unruly evil, full of deadly 
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poiBon " — 0e tongae, Bealizing the difBcalty of con- 
trolling this " onrnly evil," he says, " If any man of- 
fend not in word, the same is a perfect man,** vliich 
ia confirmatoTy of the observation by the writer of 
Prorerbe when he said, " Whoeo keepeth bis month and 
hia tongae, keepeth his soul from tronbles." Kot only 
80, but ho keepeth others' sonls from misery and 
angoish. Eut most regrettable it is that much of the 
scandal and slander given cnrrency is circulated by 
those who would not do so premeditatedly, but who 
thoughtlessly say things that reflect adversely aptm 
others ; who fail to realize how easy it is to make one 
believe imtrue reporta, or place a wrong construction 
upon rapiGBsions not intended to reflect npcoi (ote'a 
character. It is well to know that — 

"Tbon canst not epeak ft word 
Thftt wlU not please or pain; 
niat will not awell the snm of Joj, 
Or give to woe a gain." 

The acandal-mongers and slanderers would aomi be ' 
put out of bnsinesa if those to whom they undertake to 
present a sweet morsel of gossip would only torn away 
fnnn them, or plainly tell them that they do not care 
to listen to such a conversation. The very fact that 
the purveyors of scandal undertake to pour it into one's 
ears is evidence that they believe such a one welcomes 
it, thus implying that the listener is as impure and 
dishonest as the one who ia relating the stoiy. The 
drculation of that which reflects upon one's character 
is the most cowardly of all offending. An Oriental 
puts this thought in these words, " Every other demon 
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attacks 70a in front; al&nder aasaila Ton in the back.'* 
It is always noticeable that vhen. tliese unclean Inrds 
would disseminate their putrid bits of infamy, it is 
invariably done in the absence of the victim of their 
vicioasness. Ttuy attack from behind, and if poaeible 
in the dark. Good indeed ia the warning some one baa 
given in tbeee words, " Give not thy tongue too great 
a liber^, lest it take thee prisoner." 

Theae reflections give strong and indelible emphasis 
to the importance of ri^t tbooght babita. One whose 
heart is filled with only that which is good and pure 
will not be guilty of circulating damaging stories 
aboat his brother. Purity and righteousness of 
thought by all mankind would soon bring into uni- 
versal practice the Ck>lden Rule. He who prays the 
prayer of the Psalmist seeks only that which is good 
in all — " Create in me a clean heart, O Qod, and re- 
new a right spirit within me." Edwin Arnold gives 
voice to a beautiful thought on this subject when be 

Hare good will 
To an thftt live, letting unldndneM dio. 
And graed and wiathj ao that jonr Ijtm be mads 
Lika aoft ain puaing by. 
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A TsABVBBimxQ Editobiai. 

2 tluuk ThM, too, ittAt Tboii hut mads 

Joy to Abonad; 
80 nun; gentle thonf^U ftnd deeda 

Cirellngiu round. 
Hut in Qm darkeit apot of auth 

Some lOTt is found. 

— AdeMde Procter. 

ONLY the generoQB heart is grateful and only 
tlie grateful heart is generous. It ia not the 
rosebad that receives moat of the mormng dew, 
hnt the fuU-blowiL flower. The hand can only g^ve 
vhen it ia open, and only when open can it receive. 
The heart that knows how to appreciate knows how to 
give. Love begets love. A sweet, joyons disposition 
blesses others, bnt blesses itself most of all, and thna 
makes it an inducement for others to be so. A grate- 
fol heart ia a happy one, while the nngratefid heart 
is miserable, shrinking and shriveling In its own bar- 
remiess. It starves bx the midst of plenty; it monms 
in the midst of joy; it peaks and pines in &e midst 
of gayety and beauty. Gratitude is the key which un- 
locks the door to happiness, for as Lecky says, " He 
enjoys much who is thankful for a little." It is to the 
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tliankful that blessisga com^ for why Bhonld they come 
to one who doee not appreciate themt Eerein is the 
logic of the advice, " With thauke^ving let your re- 
quests he made known onto Qod," It is he who prays 
with thanksgiving and gratitude who receives the bless- 
ing, and it is he who deserves it; and it is frran him 
we bear the joyful exclamation, " I will praise Thee, 
O Lord, with my whole heart" ..." Slessed be the 
Lord Qod of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting." 
3. H. Jowett writes, " Thankf nlness is not a minor vir- 
tne. It is not one of the elementary virtueB which 
may be left behind as we become more mature. I be- 
lieve that thankfulness is essential to the strength of 
every virtue, and that without it every other branch 
is starved and lean." Milton tells ns that " A grate- 
ful mind by owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
indebted and discharged.'* 

It is often because of greed that there is ingratitude, 
for greed is so busy crying for more that it has no 
time to realize the blessings of its present possessions ; 
it is so eager to get within its grasp other coveted 
things that it fails to reaUze the blessings already snr^ 
rounding it. Marcus Aurelius offered some good ed- 
Tic8 when he said, " Let not thy mind run on what 
then lackest so much as on what thou hast already." 
There is a world of good, of contentment and serenity, 
in that sentence. It is the minimizing of what we 
have and the magnifying of what others have that is 
BO often productive of a condition of mind and thought 
that makes against happiness. "Gratitude when it 
is sincere," saya William Watson, "is the garden 
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where faidi grows." And faith gives expectancy to 
good, and beaaty, and joy, and this of itself brings 
these into one's life oftentimes when they would not 
otherwise come, for even the anticipation of Uessinga 
is a blessing within itself. It lights one's face with 
gladness, reflecting the indwelling li^t of love and 
gratitude. There is no question that there is enough 
of good and of beauty and happiness in life to over- 
come and destroy at least the major portion of all its 
ills, if we will only awake to a realization of this fact 
and count our blessings as often as we anticipate and 
enlai^ upon our misfortunes, real and imaginary. 
Charles Mackay expreeses much in these few lines: 
For hope and love and aympathy. 
Lord, we are thankfol nnto The«t 
For consetenca and its roice of ave, 
Tby whisper when we break Ih^ law. 
For knowledge of Thy power dirtne. 
And wisdom mighty as benign; 
For all we are and hope to be. 
Lord, we are thankful nnto Tbeel 

It is one &om whose heart come such sentiments <^ 
thankfulness who can say with the great poet of Israel, 
" How excellent is Thy loving-kindness, Lord I " 

One of the greatest of things for which we should he 
grateful ia gratitude itself — ^be grateful for gratitude, 
thankful for thankfulness, and loving because loved. 
The grateful heart is a prayerful heart, just as the 
prayerful heart is gratefuL There is little room for 
pessimism and discouragement, misery and woe, in the 
heart that looks up and says in humility and thank- 
fulness : " ' Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place in 
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■11 gaientiaaB. Before the moautaiaa were bronglit 
forth, or ever Thon hadat formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thon art 
God.' * I vill lift tip mine eyes unto the hills, from 
wbeoioe cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven and earth. . . . The Lord 
shall preserve thee from all evil; He shall preserve 
thy soul.' I bless Thee, O Lord, for all that is good, 
and tme, and beautiful; for the universe and what is 
greater still, the Aoughts that created it I thank 
Thee for Light, and Truth, and Good; I thank Thee 
for the majesty of the mountains and the deep shaded 
volleys; for the springs and fountains of water, and 
for the ' living water ; ' for the songs of birds and chil- 
dren, for the odor and beauty of flowers ; for the bow 
that arches the skiea and the blazing sun which aeons 
to symbolize Thy light and life; for the diamcmda iu 
the dewdrops, for ' sermons in atones,' for the mur- 
mur of brooks and tlie solemn music of the pines; for 
the splendor of the rdling ocean and the grandeur of 
the plains; for those happy, humble souls which are 
seeking ' first the Kingdom of Gk>d and His ri^teoua- 
ness; ' for that sweet mother love which cares for the 
little children and broods with angelic sweetness and 
beauty over the sick and sorrowful. And above all, 
for Thy own infinite, all-pervading and eternal love." 
." Blessing, and gloty, and wisdcna, and thanksgiving, 
and honor, and power, and mi^t, be unto our Ood, 
forever and ever. Amen I " 
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Hope withering fled. 
And Uercy ei^ed farewell. 



A NQEB is an impulse to destmction. It ia not 
/^ creative nor constmctive from amj standpoint. 
Its children are rranorse and regret, death and 
destmction, sorrow and desolation. It has been the 
undoing of Kings and the ruin of Empires, the break- 
ing of friendahipB and the aerering of ties of love. It 
is a stranger to reason and unacquainted with pru- 
dence. Small wonder, then, that the wise man said, 
" He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that roleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city;" and he said this also, "Be not has^ in thy 
spirit to be angry; for anger resteth in the bosom of 
fools." Ifike every other tree, it is known by ita fruits. 
Tlie record of anger all down through the ages is red 
with the Uood of innocence and helplessness. It is a 
crimson stream of ^otism, impetuoei^ and willful- 
ness. 

It is accepted as a physical fact that anger is destruc- 
tive of living bodily tissues in bim who is ruled by it 
Indeed, it is a monster of destructiveness — ^physically 
and mentally, morally and spiritually. It blights, 
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and Uaats, and vithers. This is necessBrilj trae, Im- 
caiue it comea not of good, and whatsoever comes not 
of good comes of evil, and evil is always deadly. Good 
deeds do not oome of sinful impulses. " Wrath killeth 
the foolish man, and envy slayeth the silly." What a 
splendid encomium of patience and condemnation of 
anger is found in this from Proverbs : " He that is 
alow to wrath is of great understanding, hut he that 
ia hasty of spirit exalteth folly." What more mon- 
strous thing can be conceived than the exaltation of 
folly 1 And jet are not all wrongful acts of that 
tendency! Do they not all exalt foUyl The Apostle 
James says, " Let eveiy man be swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath ; " and the Psalmist offers 
this beaatiful admonition, " Cease from anger and for- 
sake wrath ; fret not thyself in any wise to do evil." 
If there conld he such a thing as righteous anger it 
would he anger at one's own anger. One writer re- 
cently said, " Anger is bom of idiocy, and he who gets 
mad is a madman." It is at least a form of temporary 
inBenity. It is the parent of impetaosity and hasty 
and unwarranted conclusions. The writer jost quoted 
also says, " Why he angry with the unreasonable ac- 
tions of another, when that anger proves that yon are 
equally nnreaaonable yourself!" He adds, "Violent 
resentment is often more injurious to us tiiau the in- 
jury that caused it" 

What a miserable, what a pitiful, spectacle is a man 
in a fury, raging about a thing that is likely to prove 
untrue because of his jumping at conclusions, storm- 
ing perhaps over a merely fancied grievance making 
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ibreata tliat lie knows be dare not attempt to oxecnt^ 
or -which if lie does will land him in jail or possibly iB 
bis grave. It is of sncb an occasion that the qnota- 
tion at the beginning of this article seems moat appropri- 
ate. It is such ft man that " ezalteth folly," that put- 
ieth the lanrel wreath upon the brow of stupidity, that 
brands himself with the stigma of crime, that makes 
miserable bis own life and that of those about him, and 
bequeaths to his loved ones a cause for sorrow end 
shame. " A wise man feareth and departetb from 
evil ; but the fool ragetb and is confident," for " The 
foolishness of man perrerteth his way; and his heart 
frettetb against the Lord." It is well for him who is 
mastered by hie temper to reflect apon this, " Know 
thou that for these things God will bring thee into 
judgment." Such a one saffers more from his own 
folly than from harm from others, and he is destined 
to have to say: 

"Hie thorns vhic& I have TMped us of the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me end I bleed. 
I ikould hftTe known what fruit wonld spring from Boch & leed." 

He who is governed by hia temper is an instnunent 
for &e promotion of nnhappiness, and no one can 
"Hope to merit heaven hj making earth a heU." 

And what makes more pitiful the ragings oi the 
hig^tempered man is that most of his tantrums come 
because of hie willfulness. He wants his way. Hia 
egotism caoees him to asstmie that he can not possibly 
be wrong, and when he fails to have it, as most often 
he should, he pouts and frets himself like a consniainff 
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fire. Samiiel JohnBon saye, " Life ia short let ns 
not throw any of it away in luelew reaentmfflit. It is 
beat not to be angiy. It is next best to be quickly 
TecoDciled." The beet cure for aocli a one is bnmility, 
fOT in this lie learns patioice and meebiesa, and be 
can only possess tbese splendid virtnee by adherence 
to righteonBnesB, to principle; for it is the only safe 
guide, and it is always safe. It ia then that he can 
follow the advice of Izaak Walton^ *' Let me advise 
yon to be one of the thankful, quiet party, for it 
will b-ing peace at last" What an exhortation to 
peace and happiness is the face of him who ia serene, 
calm and self-contained; who does not fly into a pas- 
sion over evil actions of others, nor sink into hopel^s- 
ness becanse of misfortune. Walter Bauchenbusch 
says : " If any one has ripened into a genuine religions 
life and power, he has stabili^ and qoietnesa, which 
are within themselves powers of social healing and 
restoration." Gtoethe aaya, " He alone is worthy of 
respect who knows what is of use to himself and 
others, and who labors to control bis self-will," and 
Joseph Parker tells us that " They will do most 
in life who are most considerate." The time will 
oome when every man's work shall be tried, " of what 
sort it is," when there shall be no dissimnlation nor 
evasion. " Judgment also will I lay to the line, and 
righteonanesa to the plummet ; and the hail shall sweep 
away the refuge of Uea, and the waters shall overflow 
the hiding-place." 
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'Who li be that win hana foa If ya to tidlowen of tba,t 
wUdi ia good! "— Pet«r. 

FEAB in ita broader sense is the product of super- 
Btition, and Buperetition is the child of igoo- 
ranee. Only fear, which ia inseparable from 
snpeistition and ignorance, has made it possible in the 
past to enslave the minds and often the bodies of mil- 
lions of earth, to place shackles upon thought and hind 
with hoopB of steel the giant of mind. It is fear of 
his supposed god that causes the heathen to make all 
sorts of eecrifices, even the lives of his children, that 
he might propitiate the wrath of his god of wood, stone 
or metaL And it might not be amisa just here to reiet 
parentheticaUj to the " other gods " of Ohriatian lands 
— gold, ambition, lust for power, etc., which are just 
as much heathen gods as are those of wood and stone 
— and the sacrifices made to them, even to the extent 
of human life and eternal happlnees. The heathen 
makes his sacrifices through ignorance of the fact that 
" God is Love," for " God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind." The Psalmist says, *' The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil ; He shall preserve thy soul ; " and 
Sobnion giTea us this assurance, "When thou liest 
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down thon ehalt not be a&aid; yea, thou slialt lie 
dovn, and thy deep Bhall be sweet," while the great 
Apostle to the Gentilee tells hb, " The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, bnt mighty through Ood to the 
polliiig down of stron^oldB." 

Ifoet fear is caused by the Bame thing that causes 
pessimism, which is of itself a product oi fear, and 
this thing is doubt of God's abUily or willingness to 
fulfill His promises; to doubt that He is all the time 
and ererywhere presoit. And this brings the thou^t, 
if every one believed and realized the tru& of what 
he professee — that God is present at all times and 
under all circumstances — how differoit would be our 
thoughts and acticmfi. Some one has said that " Trust- 
ing God is about the only thing we can do in which 
there ia no risk." Men and -wom&a are often heard' 
to say that they trust Divine Providence, but do their 
fears and doubts bear out the assertion I Trusting — 
to what extent 1 It is doubt of God's presence and 
power that calls forth the demon of fear. George Mao> 
donald says, " The direst foe of courage is fear itself, 
not the object of it; and the man who overcomes his 
own terror is a hero and more." It is fear that gives 
" to airy nothing a habitation and a name," and it is 
then that — 

"A lamb appears a lion, and In fear 
Each buah we Bee's a bear." 

The poor fellow who has become the victim of de- 
lirium tremrais makes lions of lambs and bears of 
busies. He sees every reptile and beast and creeping 
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thing that was in the ark with Noah, and a good many 
that were not in the ark nor anywhere elsa " The 
wicked flee when no man pnraneUi, hat the righteona 
are as hold as a lion." A writer in T&e Congregation- 
dlist says: 

Sooner or later ve all eome to the knovledge that no one la 
able to do US mtIohb harm bnt our own self. If we hare a 
powerful and invBterate enemy, he dwella within, lien may hurt 
and dertrqr In the outer worlu of the city of onr Mul, but they 
can hBTe no power inside the gatee except by our own will. 

Both the enemy and the fear are inside. There an 
mmumhered thousands who " die daily " hecause of 
fear. Their Urea are one prolonged agony of fear. 
They fear everything. They are constantly nneasy and 
all a-tremble for fear harm will oome to each loved 
one and £iend, seeing danger where there is no danger, 
apprehensive of disaster when everything promises 
safely, forgetting ntterly the aasurance — 

"Vta not; for I am with theei be not dismayed, for I am 
thy Qod; I will itrengtben thee; yea, I will help thee; ye*, I 
will npbold thee with the rig^t hand of my rif^teotunen . . . 
I the Lord thy Qod will hold thy ri^ hand, aaylng unto thee, 
Fear not; I will help thee." 

And it is those who dwell " in the secret place of 
the Host Hi^ " who " shall abide under the shadow- 
of die Almi^^." And comes, too, the sweet, loving 
promise of Him " who spake as never man spake/' 
" Irf^ I am with yon alway, even onto the end of the 
world." For the fearful and timorous the blessings 
and joys of today are transformed into misfortunes 
and nuseriea by fears of tomorrow. The ghosts o£ 
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Anticipated or imagiiLary calamity or dlBastar bang like 
dark clouds of sorrow -where thwe would otherwise be 
bright Bimahine and blue ak; ; the booting of owls end 
whirring of bats, the croaking of frogs and the biseing 
of serpents take the place of the songs of birds and the 
laughter of children. It is as much a duty to be happy 
and to manifest this faappiness as it is to feed the 
hungry and give drink to the thirsty, for the hunger 
of heart and thirst of soul are more deserving of gifts 
of love and encouragement than are the needa of the 
body. LtHigfellow aays: 

To be stroiig 
Is to ba happy. I un mmk 
And eui not find the good I ■eefc, 
BecauM I fed and fear the wrong. 

Some one has said that " Fortune favors the bravi^*' 
and another that "Death loves to enter where he is 
most dreaded." This seems to be borne out to acxne 
eztoit by Job's lament, " The thing which I greatly 
feared has come upon me, and that which I was afraid 
of is come unto me." How different is the thon^t of 
him who can truly say, " I would seek unto Qod, and 
unto Ood would I commit my cause." Let us " tliank 
Qod and take courage^" 

Wa leave the nlj^t Uiat velf^ed m long 

Upon the •onl'a endeavor, 
Tor Uominfb on these hilla of tong, 

Hu made hw bonw forever. 
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LIFE 

PBOBASLY nothing so ocmptSa the tbonghtful 
to m&rvel ae the lack of serionaneBS, the ap- 
parent indifference, the aiiy nonchalance, mani- 
fested by 80 many with respect to the greatest of all 
things — life. The natural physical proceaaeB of eat- 
ing, drinking and sleeping do not oonstitate life; 
neither do these supplemented by the slightly more 
human actiTitiea of Btriving to derive happiness from 
indnlging in the pleasures of the senses. Life is not 
a joke. The only way to " get ont of life all there is 
in it " is to give to it all there is in us. Empty indeed 
is the life that is devoted solely to having "a good 
time," for vritbotit desiring to be at all prudish or 
puritanical, we feel impelled to say that what ia often 
known as " a good time " is a had time, since it in- 
volves more or less diasipation, and the occupancy by 
frivolity of time and thought that could be devoted to 
infinitely better things. Every life is chafed with a 
great and noble purpose and that purpose is the 
fulBllment of duty. Life ie not simply an opportunity 
to " eat, drink and be merry today, for tomorrow we 
die." It is too precious a possession to be squandered 
in a reckless and unprofitable expenditure of thought, 
time and effort The strnggle to satisfy any ambitioa 
M 
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other than that to be of serrice to mankind is vain. 
The Htriving for author!^ and position i^ worse than 
foolish unless he who desires to attain them has a hu- 
manitarian ohject in view, and has first prepared him- 
self to fulfill the duties they impose with integrity and 
honor. There is no time to waste. Every day has its 
opportunities, and every opportunity means a duty, 
and an opportimity that is not taken advantage of for 
the accomplishment of good is lost, which means a duty 
unfulfilled. 

People are so interdependent that evety thought 
and action hy an individual afFects to a greater or 
less degree his fellows. He is, as far as possible,' 
whether he would or not, his " brother's keeper.** 
Another says, " The future belongs to the fraternal 
principle and to the fraternal men. It is Qod's truth 
touching us all, that we are brothers. This truth 
is primal, central, eternal." Some one writing in Th« 
Congregaiionalisi says, " Success, happiness and use- 
fulness in this world depend upon one's taking the 
right attitude toward life." It would be hard to ^- 
aggerate the importance of this thought. Times and 
conditions change, hut principles never. Truly as 
Henry Van Dyke aays : 

There b no wu between the dd and newj 
The ooDflict is between the laloe and true. 

This thoughtful advice is given by George H. Hep- 
worth, " Let your strivings, then, be after contentment 
Get out of each passing day all the sweetness there is 
in it. Live in the present honr as mach as possible^ 
and if you live for character your foundations will 
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oatlast ttmunrow." And it should be indeliblj im- 
preesed npon every one that " all the sweetness in each 
passing day '* is not gotten oat of it unless duty ia 
folfilled, onless every opportunity for doing something 
for mankind is improved, unless there is constant and 
earnest desire to lighten the burdens of the heavy- 
laden. This is absolute. It can not be temporized 
with; it is fact No human sponge, trying to absorb 
everything and give out nothing, is happy. There are 
a thousand .reasons why he "ban not be; it wouldn't be 
ri^t if lie wer& This is a principle that Onmiscienoe 
has put into the economy of life, and it can neither 
be Qompromised nor evaded. Lowell says, " After all, 
the kind of world one carries about with oneself is the 
important thing, and the world outside takes all its 
grace, color and value from that" This ia a beautiful 
and a true thought The world within creates the 
world without, and it is beautiful and happy, or ugly 
and miserable, accordingly. Harcns Aurelius says, 
" Look withiiL There is the fountain of good wdling 
up perpetually, if yon will dig." Motive in life makes 
it what it is — happy or unhapj^, helpful or hurtfnl 
— and this motive is manifested in deeds and reflected 
in peiBOQ. Alexander MacLaren says: 

We KTMl to one another vliAt ve sre by what we do, ud. 
u a oommoiipUce, none of us can penetnU, except very anper- 
ficlally and often inaccurate^, to the motiTea that actuate^ But 
the motin la three-fourtiia of the action. 

7n considering the duties of life it should not be 
foigotten that we are "building for eternity," and 
that now is a part of eternity. Edmund Garret Has 
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said that " the 'world we're paasing throngh is aa mii^ 
God's world aa any we're going to." Cicero in speak- 
ing of the fature said, " Iliere is, I know not how, in 
the minds of men a certain preaage, as it were, of a 
future eidstence, and this takes the deepest root, and 
is most diecorerable in the greatest geniusea and moat 
exalted souls." Some modem writer remarks that " the 
best ose of time ia the best provision for eternity ; and 
he who lives to live again will never die." Lowell tells 
na that the Bible is "grand with life from cover to 
cover," and in it we find that only " in rigfateonsnesB 
can life be found." "If thon wilt ester into lif^ 
keep the commandmenta," for " To be spiritnally- 
minded is life and peace." Not only those who believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptnrea, but others who 
are deeply thoughtful, know that life is of Ood, for 
" This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true Glod." The Psalmist exdaims, " With The© 
is the Fountain of Life," and the Apostle dedares that 
" In Him we live, and move, and have our being." 

How exquisitely beaatifnl ia that which Tennyani 
callB " The white flower of a blameless life." The life 
beautiful is led by one who has an unfaltering trust 
in Him who is " the Fountain of Life." 

To me remftitu nor pUee nor Ume; 

lij oonntry )• tn mij dime; 

I ctn be cklm and ine from osre 

On any shore, atnce Ood ii tbere. 

WUle plue we seek or pl&ce we eknn 

The Mul find* happiness in none; 

Bnt wifb a Ood to guide our waj, 

lis equal joy to go or stay. 

— Mmc Owyott. 
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THINGS 

No Dutter haw the die is cut, 

Or who may aeem to win; 
You know that you must love at lut— 

Why not begint 

— Witter Bj/nner in Century. 

DOUBTLESS few, comparatively Bpeaking, 
while oonaideiing life from its various aspects 
have realized that were it not for tlie love that 
ereiy living thing has for ita kind, ita mate, its progeny, 
thfi species wonld soon become exterminated. Whether 
man or beast, bird, reptile or insect, destruction would 
be inevitable were it not for the protection afforded 
by the parent It may be called instinct, but if so it 
, is instinctive love. In proportion to the helplessness 
of the yonng, too, is the love of ita parent. The most 
helpless thing on earth is the infant child, and its par- 
ents are correspondingly capacitated both to love and 
care for it. ^ext to the infinite love of (hi. is the 
love of a mother, and this is necessary in the veiy 
economy of life, for the reason that upon no one else 
is the life of the child so dependent. No other love 
has snch hope, snch strength, snch willingness and 
capacity for self-sacrifice. Indeed, so great ia mother^ 
lore that it can be even unloving to itself that it may 
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the more deeply love the child. Gen. Lew WalUoe 
had this tbon^t in mind when he said: " Mother-love 
hath this nnlikeness to any other: Tender to the ob- 
ject it can be iBfinitely tyrannical to itself and thence 
all its power of Belf-sacrifice." When ocmtemplating 
the height, the depth and the wideneas and continoi^ 
of lore, one can hnt exclaim with him who wrote these 
lines: 

"Let my voice ■well ont thnmgli the grekt abyia. 
To the iznre doms above. 
With ft chord of toith in the harp of blln. 
Thwik Ood for lore." 

Tapper says, "God will not love thee less becaitie 
men love thee more." And mankind love those who 
love mankind, who do things having loving motives to 
impel them, and loving pnrpoBeH in view, for as some 
one has said, " The happiness of love is in action; its 
teat is what one is willing to do for others." One 
might make ever ho many protestations of love for hie 
fellowmen, yet if he utters no word and performs no 
service manifesting his love, it does no good. Sym- 
paUiy is simply loving understanding in action — at 
work. Oarlyle says, " A loving heart is the banning 
of all knowledge." The heart that doesn't love cares 
nothing for the cry of distress, the groan of pain, the 
tear of sorrow, because it doesn't know what they mean. 
N. M. Lowater says, " True love is service. Ton ait 
apart and wait for love to bring you happiness — ^you 
know not love." This is incontrovcrtibly true, for 
there is no real happiness but tbat which love brings. 
This is tie reason the greatest happiness, the most 
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gentdiie, is bron^t tbroag^ the performance of loving 
deeds for others. How good it makes one feel to do 
B loving deed and get away without any one knowing 
who did it; how happy it makes one to forgive an in- 
jury; how content one feels to know that he has pat 
food into the months of the starving, courage into the 
mind of the despairing, hope into the hearts of the 
desolate I Such deeds are impelled, we may say com- 
pelled, by love. Here is shown the preservative power 
of love, for without it these thinga which promote hap- 
piness and therefore preserve life would not be done. 
Verily it is " the tie that binda." Tolstoi gays, " You 
must first find out the meaning of love, and then see 
that you do what love bids you ; but the essential thing 
is that yoa must find out that meaning for yourself." 
It seems to ns easy to see and to know the meaning of 
love, even from tbe few thoughts jnst suggested. 
Misery is destructive, while happiness is constructive. 
Therefore he who promotes happiness helps to prolong 
life and conduces to health. What a sweetly beautiful 
thought ia this from Bichard Sill Holmes : 

"Hope, like the night-bird, sounding clear atera 
One note that ne'er shall die, Etenial love." 

Hope comes of love, for without love there coidd be 
no hope> The impossible thing — infinite hate, despair, 
woe and de8tructi,on, " cbaos and old night " — would 
reign. Such a condition is unthinkable. Here again 
is seen plainly that love is the impelling and preserv- 
ing power of the universe. Its opposite^ hate, is the 
destroyer; and just to the extent that hate exists in 
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llie Heart of man, jnst to that extent ia lie impelled 
with destmctive motives. Thos it ia seen that, since 
we have divine antbority for the statement that " God 
is Love," the only way in which we come into harmony 
with Him is to onrselres be loving, Bolfe Cohleigh 
says in The Congregationalist: 

Biglit reUtlona with onx dlrlne Father can bo rwllced 011I7 
throu^ love. The hi^eat ezpreulont of Ic^aJ^ and the nobleat 
•ervice are never found u the outcome of fear or literal obedience 
to law. We are at our beat and do onr beat wkta Bred by the 
■plendid enthusiasm o( love tor the one we aerve. Love hai 
lifted worship from the common plane of the letter of the law 
to the ^oriouB heists of spiritual communion with Qod. 

He who loved as no other ipan could love, who had 
more wisdom than any philosopher, who knew the needs 
of humanity as no one else can know them, accentuated 
on every occasion the great underlying, overlying and 
eternal fact of the power of love. He showed how it 
prevailed when nothing else could, how it conqaered 
when hate and revenge were futile. Thus He rec- 
ognized the infinitely impelling power of love; that it 
is the preserving influence of all that is. Ohiistina 
Bossetti says : 

Lore b all happlneis, love ia all beaa^. 
Love Is tiie crown of flaxen heada and boafjj 

Love ia Uie everlaatiog duty; 

And love ia chronicled in endleea atoiy 
And kindles endleaa glorjr. 
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Be not afraid to pray—to pray la right, 
Fray if tlioii canst witli bope; but ever pr*;'— ■ 
Pray In the darkneaa if there be no li^^— 
Pray to be perfect . . . 
But If for any wish thou dareat not pray, 
l^en pray to Ood to caat that wish away. 
— Hartley Ooleridgo. 

THERE is leason to believe that no one in the 
hiatoiy of civilization^ regardless of his re- 
ligious or DOD-reli^ous professions, has failed 
to at some time invoke the aid of Deit7. Even llie 
barbarian- praja in the best VFay he knows, for the very 
fact of hia bowing down to idols of wood and stone is 
an evidence of his earnest desire to aak help or for- 
giveness of the true God. And so universal is the be- 
lief in the infinite love and goodness of Ood, aa wdl 
as in Hia wisdom and power, that no man approaches 
Him with a petition for help and guidance in a wicked 
or unrighteous cause. Wbj not! This is of itself an 
implied confession of the inherent belief that " Ood 
is lore." All hnmanltj seems to realize intuitively the 
truth of these words of the Psalmist, "If I r^ard 
iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear me." Ko 
mnrderer, nor thief, nor seducer a^ the WessingB of 
heaven upoa. his damnable enterprises. Sighteousneaa 
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never ccHiies to the aid of infamy. Troth does not 
sympatliize with falsehood. Lore has no part with 
hate. Philip Jamea Bailey aays, "Prayer is spirit 
speaking truth to troth," and Boms in his " Cotter's 
Satorday Night " says, " He never songht in vain vho 
sought the Lord aright" Certainly he whose porpoee 
is fraught with the spirit of diaholism, whose heart is 
filled with designs as black as mortal ni^t, does not 
seek ari^t, for "He prayeth best that loveth best," 
and " Blessed are they that keep His testimonies, and 
tliat seek Him with the whole heart." Those who seek 
Him as the Psalmist did, find Him, for he says, " As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
sonl after Thee, O God." Cowper wrote: 

"And Satu tremblM when he leM 
The WMfast vUnt upon hit kneu." 

Those who have stndied to ahow themselves "ap- 
proved onto God" know that the thing most to be 
guarded against in their prayers is the very boman 
trait of selfishness. We are all the time wanting some- 
thing so cravingly that we seldom bethink ourselves 
to thank QoA for what we already have. Mary Stan- 
hope says, " Perpetual thanksgiving is the mental at- 
titude which is open to receive every good gift" All 
must know that " God is not mocked." Benevolence 
turns a deaf ear to greed. Sinc^ity knows nothing of 
hypocrisy's yearnings. Charity ignores the desires of 
envy. Humility never heard the prayer of pride. 
Divine energy is disregardful of the plea of lazinesa. 
Men^ knows nothing of croel^. Truth is oblivious of 
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the snpplloitions of error. I^ove is ignorant of the 
hopefl of hate. Isaac Ogden Buskin says in The Con- 
gregatiotuilist: 

Fnja that atopa with lelf fftlla short of Ood'a Ibtattng ear. 
We *n viae, tbeo, if we pray for *a obedient heart At firat 
Um little child receives eveTythiog from its parenta. By and t? 
tt w&kea up to the fact that eomething ia ejected on its part, 
and It begins to glTC. The dawn of happy lore oomea when 
the child ia anzioiu to obey. Ood givea na ao niiichl But what 
God aska of Hia children la sn obedient heart 

The greatest sermon that was ever preached, the most 
doqaent prayer ever ottered, the aweetest song erer 
Bnng, is a life veil lived. It is an emphatic manifesta- 
tion of the aplifting influence of righteous thoughts 
and deeires. Some one has said quite tnily, " People 
think about and work at whatever they love hest." 
Thafis true, for man's God is that to which he devotes 
most time, thought and attention. W. T. Stackhouse 
says, " Consecration is a c(mfitant divine operation and 
a constant human application." It is not necessary 
that tme shout in stentorian tones in order that his 
prayer may he heard j for him to gesticulate wildly that 
God may see him. " He that planted the ear, shall He 
not heart He that formed the eye, shall He not seel 
... He that teacheth man knowledge, shall He not 
knofw t " asks the Psalmist. Bobert Collyer says : 

Let ua all be anre that all la well whatever eomea, while we 
bnat and atand faat and atrin; and only hopeleae— and ri^tly 
hopel eaa w hen we want what we are in no wise willing to earn. 

Ifen do wonderful things for GK>d who let God do 
ironderf ol things for them. No one can have too much 
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troBt in Qod if he but knows Hjg will, and asks, " with 
the spirit and tlie ondentandiiig." As wxae one has 
said, " Tniating Ood ia about the only thing we can 
do in which there is no riak." Many of the sweetest 
prayers ever offered have been written into hymna, and 
the Baptist Standard aska very pertinently, " Are 
they prayerfully sung J" Henry Francis Lyte muat 
have had in mind the words of David, " He that dwell- 
eth in the secret place of the Most Hi^ ahall abide 
nnder the shadow of the Almighty," when he wrote 
the beautiful hymn in which these words oocnr: 

" I need ^7 presenee er'iy paMfaig liour; 
Whkt but Th; graM Bad foil Uie tempter'a powart 
Wlio like Thyself 017 guide and eta; can be, 
Through eloudi and ■uaBhine— O, abide with bm." 

Purity, homility, sincerity, ri^^teons desire, faith in 
and knowledge of Ood are necesaary in the heart of 
him who approaches the Source of all power, that he 
may say in truth, " Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, 
O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer." 

"Did ever mourner plead wiUi Tbt9 
And Thou nfoBe Owt mourner's plest 
Does not tbe word atill fixed remain. 
That none shall seek Thy face in Taint 
Poor thou^^ I am, despised, forgot, 
T«t Qod, m; Ood, forgeta me not." 
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Hftpp7 daj, when, «n appetite cootTolled, kll pkHlon nibdtwd, 
«11 matter nibjugated, mind, aU-conqnering mind, bIulU live and 
more, the monarch of the world. — AbraKam Iiineoln. 

HOW few people think — really tliink — deeply, 
seriously, earnestly think I And yet the 
world's bappmees, its welfare, its destiny, are 
dependent npon the thonghts that govern it, for thought 
is the governing force. This is necessarily conceded by 
those who do think, and in proportion as these thonghts 
are right thonghts people are happy. Carlyle says, 
" !bi every epoch of the world, the great event, parait 
of all others, is it not the arrival of a thinker in the 
world ? " Certainly this qneetion is answered with the 
asking; and the observations jost made have confirma- 
tion in the fact that there have been men who were 
called great thinkers, bat who in reality were not, 
Bince the thonghts which governed them were sordid, 
selfish, egotistical, tyrannical. Their minds were de- 
voted to thinkii^ vrroo^y, for since deeds are the re- 
sults of thoughts, misery, suffering and death were the 
consequences of their thinking. Just as no man is a 
really great man nnless a good man, so no thoughts are 
great thonghts unless they are good thonghts. The 
greatest man who ever tiod the ^obe was the best man, 
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and He was best becaoae He thou^t only rig^teooa 
thoo^ta. G«oi^ Herbert saya, " All worldly tbonghta 
are but thieves met together to cozen thee." We take 
it that this refers to tboughta that are not calcalated 
to be uplifting and ennobling. Colton teUs oa that 
" The greatest genins that ever lived is never so great 
aa when it is chastened and subdued by highest 
reascoi," and anrely the highest reason is that which is 
pnnnotive of the bn>tberbood of man and the father^ 
hood of Qod. Qeorge Eliot expressee this well when 
she says, " We can only have the hi^est happiness, 
such aa goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide tboughta, and aa much feeling for the rest of the 
world as for ourselvee." That is the point exactly. 
It might be aaid from the standpoint of ethics that 
wrong thinking is not thinking, for since it produces 
pain and Buffering and sorrow it is just to the degree 
of its WHmgness the thinking of a madman, while in 
proportion to its ri^tness — its potency toward promot- 
ing happiness — it is sane. In this aeoBe one mif^t 
interpret Shakespeare's atatemoit that " There ia noth- 
ing good or bad but thinking makes it so." Sannazaro 
seems to take the same view, saying, "Han is only 
miserable so far as he thinks himself so." Every one 
has the freedom of interpreting these expressions aa 
seems wisest to him, but c^iain it is that the man who 
thinka himself mis^able, whether he is so or not, does 
not generate or promote happiness among those about 
him. Thus it is seen that not only is it true of man 
that " as he thinketh in his heart so is he," but so are 
others to a greater or less d^;ree; and in this we see 
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vhat Byron cbUb " Tlie powar of thonght — the magic 
of the mind." Horatioa Bonar offers a beaotifol 
thoa^ in a beaatifnl way when he says: 

lUnk tnilf , and Of thou^ti 

ShftU the world's funlne fwd; 
Speak tralj, and each word of thlM 

Shall be a fruitful aeed; 
lilvo truly, and th; life ihall be 

A great and noble creed. 

The Uaster Christian asked of those ahont Him, 
" What think ye in year hearts ! " Which was a re- 
bake, for He knew what the thon^ts of their hearts 
were — that they were such as to shame those who 
thon^t them were they compelled to divulge them. 
No one will Tolontarily make known ignoble thoughts. 
Why t Because he knows that others know that " as 
he thinketh in his heart so is he." The deeds of the 
most depraved are the result of depraved thooghts, else 
the deeds would not he done, which leads to the wiae 
remark of a recent newspaper writer who said, 
"Degradation is preceded by wrong thinking." And 
yet it is not to be doubted that, as Emerson says, " All 
nken have suUime tbou^ts." But the trouble is that 
" God is not continually in their thoughts." Buskin 
tells us, " In all things throughout the world the men 
who lock for the crooked will see the crooked, and t^e 
men who look for the straight will see the straight; " 
and this leads us to repeat here an excerpt from The 
Congregationdlist, which should have more than or- 
dinary consideration from every one who would live 
the rig^t life, who would help others, who would be 
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conqueror at himself and his luUta, appetitei uid 
passicHiB: 

BocMwr or Utar ws all come to the knowledge tbat w> one li 
aU« to do na aerloiu harm but our own e«lf. U we hare a 
powerful and inrctetate anemj', he dwells within. Men ma; hurt 
and deatroy in the outer works ol the city of our sonl, but 
th^ ean have no power inside the gates except bf our own will. 

Thia caoeee na to recall tliis splendid thought from 
Emerson, " Qreat men are they who see that Bpiritual 
is stronger than any material force, that thoughts mle 
the world." And as shorring bis unshakable belief in 
the etemali^ and omnipresence of Qod he says, " It is 
the office of a true teacher to ^ow us that Qod is, not 
was; that He speaketh, not spake." We find no bet- 
ter way to dose these reflections than hj quoting these 
sweet lines by Uargoerite Wilkinson: 

Thj thoughts have filled our chaliee to the brim. 
And made a sacrament for those who live 

Above the preeoit moment's gariah whim. 
In hope to be, to toU, to love, to give. 
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"UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN" 

THE sweetest incense erer wafted to lii^ heaven 
is the spirit of forgiveness rising from the altar 
of Love. Ptttdoa can come onl^ from love, for 
love alone forgivee. It is the power that impels toward 
aU that is good. In that famous discourse delivered 
by the great and loving Qalilean on a hillside in Jndea, 
that masterpiece of righteons instruction containing 
the super-essence of ethics, are the words, " Blessed are 
the meicifnl, for they shall obtain niercy." This is 
but another way of saying, " Blessed are they who for- 
give, for they shall be for^ven." It is another's mis- 
fortune if be be ungrateful, or unrelenting, or unap- 
predative, but it is ours if we do not forgive. Long 
before the words just quoted were uttered it was writ- 
ten, " Judgment also will I lay to the line, and right- 
eousness to the plumb-line," showing that He who is 
Lore is also just; but for poor humanity comes tbia 
cheering assurance from the esme writer, " Let the 
wicked forsake bis way, and the unri^teous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and He 
will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for He 
win abundantly pardon.'' Certainly the word " abun- 
dant " is a satisfying word, but never so pleasing as 
when it refers to the " abundant mercy " and pardon 
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of God. Wben called before men to answer for mu- 
deeds homanity does not so mncL crave justice as 
mercy; and bow mndi more desired is it when called 
before Him wbo " knoweth ibe hearts of men "1 "I 
say not onto thee, Until seven times; bnt, Until aer- 
enty times seven." 

Landor asks, " Did yon ever try how pleasant it is 
to forgive any one ! " He who has never had that ex- 
perience, who has never felt in his heart the forgiving 
spirit, has a poor conception of what oonstltntes hap- 
piness. It is when one is forgiving that he is most like 
his Creator, which is a confirmation of Pope's asBer- 
tion, " To err is human — to forgive, divine." "What 
a miserable heart has he who is never moved by dte 
spirit of forgiveness, a heart that is cankering and de- 
stroying itself with a desire to be revenged. Hoaea 
Ballon says, "Hatred is self-pnnishment; ** while 
another says: 

"The forgirer is UmseU forglveB In Uka maAmira, and vcog». 
MiM ia itaelf Avengad on the ven^^efnt b7 the Tengeuue of 
God'i Bntomatic law of coinpenHtion. The leeat forgiving ue the 
leut fo^ven. He who wrongs ns Iws more deep); wronged 
himifilf, and alnce he is bound to suffeT in meunre as he sinned, 
OUT vengesnee ihould be pardoned. A lacli of mer^ means plesty 
of miserj, while he is the greatest of given who to the greatett 
forgiver." 

Milton says, " Eevenge, at first thongh sweet, bitter 
en long back on itself recoils." He whose heart is full 
of hate, who is unforgiving, ia poniBhing himself more 
than his enemy; he has within him a consuming fire 
destroying his peace and happiness ; is like one who 
boms bis boose down upon his own head. Love and 
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liatred can not occnpy the same mind, and without love 
for mankind happiness is impossible. "Iiet not 
mercy and truth forsake thee/* said the wise man, and 
he ako said, " He that is glad at calamities shall not 
gp nupnnished." Lack of moral courage to confess 
wrong and lack of love to fo^ve it constitute the wind 
that fans to flame the embers of hatred and rerenge. 
'* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord ; I will repay," 
Leave it to Him. Let as " judge not," bat hmably 
pray, " Foi^ve us onr debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors," seeing to it that we do forgive our debtors, for 
unless we do we are assured that we will not be for- 
given. 

Hate and vengeance are the children of those daugh- 
ters of the ni^t, envy, jealousy and suspicion. These 
see only ulterior motives in men, and without waiting 
to find if their suspicions are true, men begin to hate 
each other. In a sweet little poem entitled, " If We 
Only Understood," Eipling has these words: 

Ah I we Judge weh other hanlilj. 

Snowing not life's hidden foro^— 
Knowing not the tonnt of action 

Is Itta torbld at its souroej 
Seeing not amid the eril 

AH the golden gralna of good; 
And we'd lore each other hetter 

I( we only nndentood, 

Tbe greatest of all charities is that which attributes 
right motives to others, which is willing to think that 
good is influencing him whom others suspect of evil 
intentions. If all who know they have wronged others 
bad the courage to confess it and ask forgiveness, and 
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if those 1^0 are wronged would always be Bare tli^ 
are wnaiged and Uien be willing to ior^ve when asked, 
a vast amount of the misery and mkhappineas of the 
world wonld disappear. The conrage to ocmfess a 
wrong and ask pardon for it belongs to a noble nature. 
Lack of this coorage ie the cause of continued enmity 
between friends, when if he who is in the wrong wonld 
go to the one wronged and ask pardon they wonld be 
friends again in a few minutes. The devil wants no 
better thing than to ke^ alive the fires of hate, for 
where hate is there is no lore, and where there is no 
love there is no happiness. How unfortunate are they 
who let misunderetandii^ run on from month to 
month and from year to year; who keep up miserable 
quarrels because they can not quite make up their 
minds to sacrifioe a little false pride and wipe them 
out ; who pass each other by day after day on the street 
or elsewhere and refuse to speak on account of silly 
spite, saying like a spoiled child, "I'm not going to 
speak first ; " who are allowing each other's hearts to 
starve for lack of the word which would nourish them 
and kindle them with the fire of love again; who are 
letting their own hearts ache and consciences writhe 
because they are ashamed to ask for^reness of those 
wronged. Remnnber, " the time is short," and the op- 
portuni^ for making amends given today may be gone 
tconorrow. 

"A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another." 
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AN ASSET AND A LIABILITY 

Ood hM R thouMnd waya Eia lore and help to show; 
Jiut trust uid bnut and trust until Hla will jaa kaow. 
—Bditk WaiU Limn. 

HE who is withont an abiding faith in the in- 
finite wisdom end beneficence of the Creator 
of all that ia, haa little to make existaiee at- 
tractive. He is groping in darkness amid obstructions, 
pitfalls and snares, with no hand to guide him, no 
voice to encourage, no thought to console. He is like 
the mad sailor who cuts loose from his moorings in 
the harbor of safety and sails out into the dangers of 
an unknown ocean without anchor, rudder or compass. 
He is simply drifting, without aim or object, without 
expectation or hope of reward,. He looks forward to 
no harbor in which he may furl his sails and cast 
anchor, safe from reefs and rocks, and protected from 
storm and unseen dangers. He is not one who could 
be jostified in saying in the words of TennjEKm — 
" Twili^t and evening bell, 
And after tliat — ^the dark; 
And may tliere Im no sad farewdl 
Wlien I embark; " 
for those about him are aware of his danger, and there- 
fore luMi departure must be a sad occasion. Much more 
118 
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beautiful and hopeful is the departure of him who can 
with pincerily join with the eame great po^ in say- 
ing: 

" Vttt tho* from out our bonnw of nsw and FIm» 
The flood mAj bau me f u, 
I hope to Me 1117 Pilot faoe to fan 
Whoi I have oraued the bw." 

Such a one shall sot be " afraid for the terror hy 
night ; nor for the arrow that flieth b; day ; nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness ; nor for the destmo- 
titm that waatcth at noonday." He has the assurance 
that " He shall cover thee with His feathers, and onder 
His wings shalt thoa trust" He feels, as Basil Wil' 
berforce saya, that " near him is the sympathizing 
Fatiier, shaping, guiding, influencing every step in the 
path through life toward a definite and blessed end." 
Withont a firm and settled conviction as to life here 
and hereafter, what basis has one fra hopel And 
without hop^ what enconrag^nent is there for effort I 
Hopelessness means despair, and despair means ruin. 
It is the man who believes, who has a settled purpose 
in life, that is worth somedting to the world. It is the 
positive man, the man with a faith in God and men, 
that accomplishes things. The n^^tive, the doubtful 
man, does not push forward and conquer, for without 
faith in that which is to be accomplished he sees no 
reward, therefore no use in effort. The positive man 
is an asset; the negative man is a liability in the world. 
The one is a helper, the other a hinderer ; <me a builder, 
the other a drone if not a vandaL One is a burden- 
bearer for humanity, the other is hima^ a burden to 
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be carried. Some one has said that " a hopelees man 
is a corpse waiting for the undertaker, and a la^ 
man is a dead man walking to his own funeral," and 
that " he who is small in faith will never be great in 
anything but failure." Noah had never heard of an 
ark until he was told to build one. Had he not had 
faith in what was told him, the history of the world 
might have been different He believed and went to 
work, and it is the believing man who does work. 
SehiUer says, " To him nothing on earth remains nn- 
wrenched and £rm who baa no faith." Bev. Fred- 
erick Lynch says in The Congregationalist: 

Can we tnut God to lead ost It depends largely npon ottr 
faith, and vital faltli is bom of experieiue. It la at flnt a 
venture, but becomu natural and a part of one's verj being after 
ezperienoe. The exp«rlenM of our past with Qod on^t to oonflrm 
onr present faith. If one looks back, how plain are all the 
leadinga of Ood. He who has never failed ue never will. Add to 
this the promises of revelation and the Illimitable testimony 
of all the saints, and no article of faith Is bo immutable as this ot 
tbe divine guidance. 

To kave faith one must build iip<m a anre founda- 
tion, says William J. Bryan. The " sure foundation " 
is righteousness, the wisdom and power of Qod, not the 
speculations or philosophiee of men^ for the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles wrote, " Yonr faith should not 
stand in tba wisdom of men, but in the power of God." 
Jamefl Bnssell Lowell gives a beautiful thou^t when 
he says: 

* lis not the grapes of Canaan that tepaj. 
But the high faith that failed not I7 the w^." 
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One great difficulty is that so many want rdUgion 
to be comfortable instead of comforting, preferring the 
pampering and ease of body to the comforting and re- 
aaaaiing of souL Such should take the adylce of 
Henry Van Dyke^ "Thmst yourself ftirther and 
deeper into the stream of God's power and feel it again, 
as you have felt it before, able to do exceedingly abun- 
dantly. Eemember and trust" Because one can not 
understand all the goings-on in the great universe of 
Qod is no good argument against a belief in His wis- 
dom and goodness. He can at least say with Be 
TocqueviUe : " I can not believe that the Creator made 
man to leave him in an endless struggle with the in- 
teUeetual miseries that surround us. I am ignorant 
of His designs, but I can not cease to believe in them 
because I can not fathom them, and I had rather mis- 
trust my own capacity than His justice." 

Browning says: 

I tnut in Nature for the ataUe Uwa 
01 batntjr ajid utUit;. Bprlng Otall plant 
And Aatumn gamer to the end of time. 
I tnut In God— the il^t ehftll be the rl^t 
And other than the wrong, while He endureej 
I tnut in my own sonl, that oan peroelvo 
The ontward and the inward, Natnre'a good 
And Ood'i. 
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BEAUTY ANB STEENGTH OF HUMHITT 

Not mine the Inre of aught that greatnesa bringa, 
Hie hymn of triumph and the flame of Bworda; 

Hold Tbou my flngeri from the deeper Btrmga 
Unto the beauty of tbe minor chorda. 

— Bedford Jonn. 

HtlMILITT is tlie genim of righteoos liTiog. 
Only the humble, nuoetentatioas, gentle and 
lonng heart is susceptible to the call of the 
spiritaal and liye^ving. The way of the heady, ■will- 
ful, BtifF'necked and ^otistical has always led to 
disaster. This is because the eelf-aatisfied, self-opio- 
itmated, self-snfBcient are not obedient to the "still, 
small voice," and disobedience always presages saS.et- 
ing and woe. Those who are willing to play on the 
minor chords, who are not ambitions, regardless of 
aUIi^ ot skill, to manipulate the grand diapason of 
bnman thonght and endeavor, are those who hear the 
music of the divine melodies. Those who constantly 
listen for the voice of infinite love never fail to hear 
it. Divine humility never walks with finite pride. It 
is certain that when the patriarch Enoch " walked with 
God " he never strutted like a peacock, otherwise he 
wodd have known nothing of the divine companion- 
flhip. The ItmnUest man who ever trod the globe chose 
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for Hia disciples men engaged in humble callingB ; and 
we do not recall that He ever performed any of His 
wonderful works except for those who were humble in 
spirit. The Centurion came to Him in aincerest hn- 
mility, saying that he waa not worthy the Master 
should ctnne under hia roof. It waa in shame and hu- 
mility that the woman to whom the Master said 
" Neither do I eimdemn thee " stood before Him while 
her aceoaers slunk away. And no more beautiful 
example of homili^ can be imagined than tihat of the 
poor Magdalen, who kissed Hia feet and washed them 
with her tears and " wiped them with the hairs of her 
head." It seems that her humility was equal to her 
love, of which He said, " Her sina, which are many, are 
forgiTon, for she loved much." 

Phillips Brooks says, " Only he who puts on the gar- 
ment of hiuiility finds how worthily it clothes his 
life," and Paacal writes, " Self-will never will be satia- 
fied, though it should have power for all it would ; but 
we are satisfied from the moment we rraioimce it 
Without it we can not be discontented ; with it we can 
not be content," It can not be satisfied for the reason 
that it is indifferent to the ri^ts, happiness and wel- 
fare of others, and such indifference is sin, and sin can 
not be content with leaa than the destruction of the sin- 
ner, which it accomplishes sooner or later. "Thou 
shalt hear a voice behind thee saying: This is the 
way; walk ye in it" Many have sunken into ahame 
and woe because unable to withstand the aneera of a 
pride that is as iniquitous as the wrongdoing iriiich 
caused their shame. Says Wordsworth: ' 
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Snuill MTvioe ia true Mrrice while It laata. 

Of humbleat friends, bri|^t creature, aoom not one} 
The (UiiT', \>y the Bhadow which it oaete, 

ProtectB the lingering dewdiop fiom the smL 

Koto Ood's aasociationp with Uoses, of whom it is 
said tltat he woa " the meekest manJ' And what great 
power has been that of those who have beeo hmnhle 
enotigh to seek Him who has all power, as little chil- 
drea seek the aid of their parents, " Except ye be- 
come as little duldren je can is no wise enter the 
kingdom of bearen." Here hmnilttj is made manda- 
tory; it is made a condition of obtaining eternal Ufa 
Little children are obedient, and loving and gentle. 
But humility does not mean weakness on the part of 
those who manifest it; on the other hand, it indicates 
strength, for be who can hnmblj saj, " Search me, O 
God, and know mj heart; try me, and know mj 
thonghte, and see if there be an^ wicked way in me^ 
and lead me in the life everlasting," ie neither a craven 
nor a coward. It ib snch a one who is vriUing to plead 
for purity of thought and deed. " Create in me a dean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from Thy presence ; and take not Thy 
holy spirit from me." Ko man who can say this in 
earnest, with real heart-bom desire, with sincere and 
sonl-yeaming hope, ever swells up with self-importance;. 
He cares nothing for the opinion of the thonghtless, 
and only the thon^tless seek to cast aspersions upon 
snch a one. He knows that " Blessed are th^ that 
hear the w<»rd of God, and do it" It is the bmnble 
who are exalted, for the Humbleat of the Hnmble said. 
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" He that ezalteth hunself shall be abased, and be that 
hombleth himself shall be exalted; " and hundreds of 
years before this it was written, " When Ephraim 
spake trembling he exalted himself in Israel j but 
when he offended in Baal he died." Humility gives 
strength because tme hmuility comes of loving the 
true, and the good, and the beautiful; and when one 
squares his actions l^ his conscience and knowledge ot 
right and wrong he is in a position to say, " The Lord 
is my hdper, and I will not fear what man shall do 
unto me/' for he knows that " one with Ood is a ma^ 
jority," and again, " He giveth power to the faint ; and 
to them that have no might He increaseth strength." 

"Tba tmnnlt mud fbe ahonting diet, 

Tba captaioe kbA the kings deput. 

BtlU stsLnda mine ancient lacrifiee, 

.An humble and a cxmtrita heMi." 
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"ON EABTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWAED 

MEN" 

A Ohbistiub Esitobial 

ONE of those glorious ezpreesioos fotmd in Holy 
Writ which hare cheered and encouraged poor 
homanity since the time they vere ^ven voice, 
which are lominouB with hope, ocanforting with prom- 
ise, beantiful with lore, is that one which forma the 
heading over this artide — " On earth peace, good will 
toward men." It was saag hy angels when the Prince 
of Peace came, and He not only made known the 
"peace that passeth all tmderstanding," but showed 
1h)w it may be attained. He said : " These words have 
I spoken unto yon that ye mi^t have peace." The 
Psalmist had snng long before, " Great peace have they 
which love Thy law," and time has affirmed his state- 
ment. 

The only reason there is lack of peace on earth is 
the lack of good will among men. 

In Job we find this adjnratiim, " Acquaint now thy- 
sdf with Him and he at peac^" and Isaiah says, *' The 
work of righteousness shall he peace. . . . Thon wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee. . . . There is no peace to the wicked." No one 
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questions the trnth of these atatementa, not even lie 
who doubts their inspiration. It has been proven bj 
ahooBt every haman b^ng that no one who oomimtB 
wrong can have peace until it is atoned for, ouleSB he 
be one whose conscience has been callooaed with evil; 
and the peace of such a one is not real peace^ not the 
" peace of Qod irtiich passeth knowledge/* 

One of the great things for which the worid should 
be very thankful is the growing spirit of peace, as evi- 
denced hj the moral support being ^ven the pr<^- 
ganda for arbitrating not only contentions among iur 
dividuals, but alao disputes among Kations. People 
are beconung more and more willing to have all swords 
share the fate of the " T<dedo trnsty " mentioned by 
Bntler, whidi with rust — 

'Ate into itaeU for lack 
Of Mtnebodjp to hnr uid haA." 

The better thought of humanily tells us that it is 
time to beat oux " swords into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooka." And be who baa a consoming 
ambition for authority, for power, although to attain it 
he must 

"Wade throng alaog^ter to a thnms 
And ihut the gmtea of mer^ on muikind,'* 

is finding less support fra his unholy cause as time 
passes. Collins expressed a great truth most eloquently 
when he said, " Peace rules the day where reason rules 
the mind." War, the opposite of peace, is opposed to 
reascoi because it is destractivie, snicidaL It waa well 
defined by a certain military man — one who waa in a 
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position to know — ^who said, " War is hdL" It ia that, 
and more, for it is the outward manifestation of hatred 
and all its companions in evil, which hring abont 
strife. And war in this sense is not confined to great 
hattlee between armies of contending Nations, but be- 
tween individnals as well; indeed, more often so. 
SQTel7 the time is not far off when contentions of both 
Nations and individaals will be settled withont the 
arbitrament of the sword. Will not reason raise men 
above the instinct that drives birds and beasts to the 
ose of tooth and nail, beak and claw } Is civilized man 
always to be governed l^ the same impulse that pre- 
vails in the deeert and the jungle! Have not the ex- 
perience of the agee, the exhortations of the wise of all 
Nations, and two thousands years of the teachings of 
Him whose deeds were as gentle as the dew, whose 
words were as soft as melody, whose life was and is an 
eternal benediction, heen sufficient to elevate men above 
the desire to fly at one another's throats? 

It is not wise to defer the effort for peace until one 
reaches the realms of unbroken bliss. Buskin put this 
thou^t rather strongly when he said, " People are al- 
ways expecting to get peace in heaven ; but you know 
whatever peace they get there will be ready-made. 
Whatever peace they can be blest for must be on earth 
here." This matter of peace and happiness is a per- 
sonal one. It is true, as Emerson says, that " Noth- 
ing can bring yon peace bnt yourself. Nothing can 
bring you peace but the triumph of principles." 
This is the secret; it is entirely with the individual. 
He knows that he should " Seek peace and pursue it," 
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tbat " to be epiritaally-mmded is life and peace," that 
" the end of Uie upright man is peace." If we are to 
wait for peace until the after life, why pray, " Thy 
kingdom come ... in earth aa it is is heavenl" 
"Bjb kingdom is a kingdom of Peace, and Peace is the 
Froit of Lore. 

It is not only true that " Peace hadi her viotoriea no 
less renowned than war," hut the victories of peace are 
the only real victoriee. The triumph of a wrong cause 
is a moet dismal defeat. There was never a more pei^ 
verted expression than that by him who referred to the 
" inglorious arts of peace," for the moet glorious of arts 
are the arts of peace. The only warfare that is glo- 
rious is the war against evil, and this warfare is not 
impelled hy hatted, but by love — love for the true and 
the good, love for righteousness, merc^ and peace. 
" He that Bsith he is in the li^t and hateth his brother 
is in darkness." 

Man will — ^he most — ^heed the admonition of Him 
who loved every one, who was the embodiment of love, 
in order to have peace. He must yield obedience to 
the teachings of Him who imparted love to all about 
Him, who came because " God so loved the world," 
whose every deed was a deed of love. He must listen 
to the exhortation of the Apostle, who said, " My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in tmtb." It is snch a one who will 
find " Sweet peace, the gift of Qod's lov&" 
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"BLESSED AEE THE PURE IN HEABT" 

IF one were to undertake to designate the meet 
UBelees and therefore the most onreasonable habit 
to which any person can be addicted, he would 
probably say it is the habit of profanity. As a rule 
every one appreciates the use of good langnage, and is 
always glad to aee pleas for correct speaking. Wliile 
this alludes to the proper use of words and avoidance of 
slang, certainly all will agree that there can be no such 
" an abusing of your patience and the King's English " 
aa the interpolation into one's conversation of what 
Shakespeare calls " round, month-fining oatha," 

One of the world's ancient wise men, whose purity 
of thought, beauty of imagery and sublimity of por- 
trayal have been the admiration of the brightest minds 
of every age, has said in speaking of man, " Aa be 
thinketh in his heart, bo is he." And it may be added 
that as he thinketh in his heart so he acts, and so he 
speaks, for it is the thought that constitutes the man 
— that is, his mentality. It was also he who gave voice 
to the truth just quoted and who, having a clear realiza- 
tion of the wickedness of profane words and unright- 
eouB thonghts, prayed, " Let the words of my month 
and the meditations of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
aif^t, O Lord." The fact that no deed !a done nntQ 
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it iB coDGeived of in tboo^^ and tJiat m> word is -atr 
tered until it is first formed by tlie mind, is evidence 
that the act and vord are " in the heart" The fact 
that swearing becomes such a habit with some that 
oaths are not premeditated is the only conceivable miti- 
gation of tiie ofiense. 

It ia indeed a weak aignment and a poor and imin- 
teresting conversation that requires the embellishment 
of oaths to make it effective. This reminds one of the 
f crowing from Samuel Bntler: 

" Qaoth iha, I*n beard old eutmliig itagers 
Baj fooli lor argumenU nw wagen." 

It wonld seem possible that even wagera wonld be 
just a little convincing of one's argument, since they 
would indicate that they backed his judgment, while 
the idle, unnecessary and foolish use of expletives indi* 
oates nothing except a disregard for the proprieties and 
indifference to the admonitions of Holy Writ and the 
finer sensibilities of those ^o happen to be so unfortu- 
nate as to be compelled to hear them. It may be that 
those who have become so accustomed to using oatha 
habitually do so unwittingly, or are relying somewhat 
upon the idea expressed by the King of Denmark in 
the play of " Hamlet " when he said: 

"Mjr wmrda fl; up, mj thou^ta remain bdow; 
Wordi vithout tiiouf^ts serer to heftTea go." 

The great Nazarene, the hillside teacher of Jndea, 
said, " Kot that which goeth into the mouth defileth a 
man, but that which cometh out of the month ; this de- 
fileth a man." And it was He also who said, " Ont 
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of the abundance ti the heart ibe montli apeaketh." 
Theee trnths leave little of comfort to the habitual 
swearer. 

The late Sam Jones said, " I can see eome reason 
in the fellow that steals a eide of bacon when he's hon- 
gry, for he wants to eat; and I can see some reason 
for a drankard getting drunk, for he thinks he feds 
good then; but the fellow that cusses ain't got anj 
reason for what he does. He not only goes to hell, but 
be deadheads bis way." This was his uniqoe, if some- 
what inelegant, manner of £q>re8sing the utter oaelees- 
nees of using oatbs. 

The use of pure language does not mean necessarily 
that one must have an eztenBive vocabulary, but that 
be should use the words be knows in their proper 
places, without resorting to slang, and, what is worse 
from every standpoint, wei^ting them down with pro- 
fanity. If the user of profanity has no respect for 
good English, or the refined feelings of others, then 
win be not remember the command, " Thon sbalt not 
take the name of tbe Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not bold him guiltless who taketb His name 
in vain ! '' Let him " think npon these things," and 
with the Psalmist say, "Create within me a clean 
heart; " and remembw, too, the promise of Him who 
said, " Messed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 
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PANDOEA'S BOX OF PREJUDICE AITO 
PASSION 

Hm diq« of K viae nutn are meaaoKd bjr hli ideu; thoM ot 
ft fool by Ua pusfatiu.— AAUaon, 

JUST as no one is so badly deceived as the perecoi 
who is self-deceived, so no one is so blind as one 
wbo is blinded b; prejudice. He it is wbo is 
Uiod because be refuses to see. He baa tlie ligbt, bat 
closes his eyes and tarns his back npon it Blind, un- 
reasoning prejudice has perhaps done more to produce 
discord, prolong bate, engender strife and keep alive 
IjiQ dying embers of resentment and revenge than any 
other one of humanity's veaknessea. It not only 
blinds men to that which is, but conjures up in 
their minds faults and frailties, sins and crimes 
as existent in their fellows, which are not. It ia in 
this way that prejudice gives birth to envy, and envy 
to hate, and hate to violence. It distorts the good deeds 
of those against whom it ia held into wickedness, their 
words of love and encouragement into hypocritical pro- 
tests of affection, and imputes dark and ulterior mo- 
tives to their most beneficent and charitable efforts. 
Thus it is that prejudice and passion would transform 
an angel of light into a demon of darkness. Prejudice 
is another of hnmanitys weaknesses vrbick it has been 
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admonished to fi^t against from the beginning. Every 
great and good man has added his warning to that of 
Holy Writ — *' Jadge righteous judgment," " Judge 
not, that ye be not judged." Thtnoaa h Kempis says, 
" Watch your own fa\Uts, and you will cease to watch 
the faults of others." The great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles asks, " Why dost thou judge thy brother! " And 
he also says, " Every one of us shall pve account of 
himself to Qod." ^o man can be true to himself while 
false to others, and he will be false to others so long 
as he allows prejudice and passion to rule him. Tnte 
as gospel is the thought uttered by Shakespeare when 
he says, " To thine own self be true ; and it must fol- 
low, as the night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man." This beautiful thought by Ni Caussin 
should impress all who have the good fortune to read 
it with the sweetness ^f that charity which looks upon 
boman weakoess with pity, and attributes good motivea 
to others: 

Nenr to deepiie, nerer to judgs nahly, nsrer to interpret 
otber men'a actjona In an ill Beaae; bat to oompasaionate their 
infirmitiea, bear their burdens, exeiue their waaknesses, make 
up and oonMlidate the fareachea of charity happened b; their 
fault, to hate imperfectione, and ever to lore men, yea, even 
70>iir enemieej therein tlie toudiatoiM of true chati^ ia known. 

The more one thinks upon this matter of prejudice 
in the various associations of life, the more he becomes 
convinced of its potency in calling forth the worst that 
is in men. , Prejudices and intolerance in rdigion, 
prejudices in politics, prejudices in the matter of 
racial superiority, prejudices in social standing, in 
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financial and commercial activities, in sciences and 
philosophies as manifested in. schools and clans, are the 
rocks and obBtractions that are scotching the wheels 
of progress. In idi^on prejudice makes lum vbo di»- 
agreea with us 8 heretic; in politics he is a demagogue; 
in nationality an inferior ; in social affairs of the com- 
mon herd ; in finance and commerce a trickster if he is 
most Baccessfal, and in the scienoee and philosophiee 
a qoack and a charlatan. For example, there are those 
who look upon every man who happens to be connected 
with a corporation as a sharper, for no other reason 
than that throngh their prejadices, indoced by political 
demagogues or ignorance of what they are talking 
about, they consider that there can be no snch thing 
as a good corporation. Their prejudice has blinded 
them to the fact that these institutions are composed 
of men such as they — poesibty even superior morally 
and religiously — and they proceed to say things about 
them that, were they acquainted with them, they would 
not think of doing for the very good reason that they 
would see that their estimate of them was entirely at 
variance with the facts. The assumption that because 
tliere bare been commercial and industrial combina- 
tions that were bod, all associations of men for promot- 
ing industrial ento^rises ore bad, is unreasonable, un- 
justifiable and imchristian. It is a great detriment to 
socie^, B hindrance to spiritual growth and a moral 
contagion that approaches a scourge. How sweet it is 
to turn from the negative side of this matter to the 
positive, or remedial side. Take this thought fron 
Sidney Lanier: 
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Bring toIenuMo tlutt o«a kiu and disagree; 
Bring Tirtue, honor, truth uid loyalfy; 
Bring faith that sees witii nndissembling cyca; 
Bring all l&rga loves and heAVenlj charitiee. 

Hental bias, prejadice, nor passion, ever grows in 
the heart that is filled with lore for mankiiid ; it never 
blinds the eyes of the tender and true; it never im- 
pates ulterior motives nor puts a wicked conatmcticfli 
on deeds of kindness. Indeed, all the sins and sorrows 
of life, all its a£Qicti(ms and sufferings, all its misery 
and nnhappiness, would vanish into Qoihingness if men 
would only follow the admonition of Him who said: 

" Love coie another, as I have loved you." 
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THE MOCKERT OF PKIDE 

PBTDE is B corpse •with painted cheeks. Tlieie is 
no life in it because there is no truth in it Its 
home is a vhited sepnlcher, " full of dead men's 
bonea and all uncleanness." It is nothing claiming to 
be something. It is a lie trying to wear the hahilimfnts 
of tmth. It is onptiness filled with vacuilT'. It is the 
most pr&eminent characteristic of fools. It ia the 
hypocrite's chief capital, he himself being a living, 
perambulating peripatetic fraud. It promotes false 
ambitions, ctmceives unholy designs, generates envy, 
discontent and hatred. " Seeing that there be many 
things that increase Tanity, what is matt the better! 
Eor who knoweth what is good for man in this life, all 
the da^ of his vain life, which he spendeth as a 
shadow I " It holds out hope to the egotist that he 
may attain to eminence, and hypocrisy ofiera its 
services for deceiving the unwary in order that he may 
be successful. Fnholy ambition spurs the egotist to as- 
pire to a positi(»i that he is unfit to fill, and hypocrisy 
undertakes to win him the necessary influence to attain 
it, not because he ia needed, or fitted for the place, hut 
in order to pay the price demanded by pride. Ed- 
mund Burke says, " No man ever had a spark of pride 
that was not injurious to him." It is impossible that 
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it oould be otherwise, since it is tlie whisperings of 
lying anggeetion, promiBing BcHnething and ^ving 
worse than nothing. A writer in The Churchman 
says: 

Bid jommU benra mbom all tUngs of uroguc*. . . . 
FeaT the confldent houii tremble when you find yourself yielding 
to Mlf-inJBcieney or pride, or the feeling of auperiority to othera. 
Wlum, without (&1« humility, or any bypoariiy, you feel your 
httai in lowly dipendence upon Ood and your mind stayed upon 
Hia promiMB . . . then there will be no room for fear. When 
you are weak then shall you be strong; 

This is a most splendid admonition. Danger ia 
ahead, and not far away, when one becomes Bati»- 
£ed with himself, when he becomes in love w\th him- 
self, dnink with the stupefying wine of egotism and 
self-laudation. Then is he most in need of that 
sweetest of all graces — ^humility. " Pride goedi be- 
fore destruction, and an haoghty spirit before a fall," 
and how great is that fall — ^from the place where 
his Father has " set him on high ; " for he is told, 
" Because he hath set his lore upon me, therefore will 
I deliver him." Pride and envy impel the oppression 
of the poor and innocent in order that rank and pc»- 
seseions held by some one else may be equaled, and not 
because they are needful, deserved, or desirable. So 
that it not only deceives him who possesses it, but 
tyrannizes over and persecutes those not deserving of 
it, thereby adding cruelty to injustice and suffering. 
"How many groan that few may vainglory!" Its 
charities are prompted by c^ism and sdf-adulation, 
and its gifts ^erefore are wormwood, ashes, Dead Sea 
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fniit. Shalceepeare says, "Bich gifts wax poor wheal 
givoB prove unkind." One whose name we do not re- 
call has said, " No trae and permanent fame can he 
founded evxpt in labors that prcmote the happiness of 
mankind." This is an ahsolnte truth, and jostly so, 
for if it were otherwise there would be few iriio wonld 
attain to it. Jost here we will take occasion to empha- 
size by repeating it a thought that we have heretofore 
offered when making observations along this line^ 
which is this: The egotist does not wish so much to be 
great as to be thought great; he does not care to be 
good, bnt simply wants the reputation of being so; be 
doee not care to he wise, but wants a reputation for 
wisdom ; he doesn't really want to be a hero, since that 
requires courage and self-sacriBce, hut he wants to be 
thooght heroic; he wants to he a marQrr without suf- 
fering martyrdom. In order that he may have such 
reputation he calls into requisition all the wiles of the 
hypocrite. He recounts over and over and magnifies 
the performance of some little duty, adding at each 
recital additional embellishments and ornamentation. 
He gives a dollar to charity and counts himself a 
philanthropist ; he has talked about the " yellow peril " 
in a frenzy of alarm, and is therefore a patriot ; he hies 
himself to the temples of worship with punctuality and 
show, and declares himaAlf therefore a Qod-fearing 
man and exemplary citizen. Byron says, " Folly loves 
the martyrdom of fame." And so it does, but pride 
wants the fame without undergoing the martyrdom. 
Taking a serious view. Buskin tells us that " in gen- 
eralf pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes," while 
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Pope oallB it " the nerer-failiiig vice of fools; " and a 
-wise man baa said, " Those who walk in pride He la 
aUe to abase." Joseph Parker remarks, " How sad a 
thing when the honse is greater than its tenant I How 
distressing the contradiction when the fnmitnre is of 
greater tbIub than the man who owns it 1 " What 
splendid sarcasm, what consmnmate ironj is that Job 
used in rebuking bis comforters when he said, " No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
yon." Sut Be also said, " He poareth contempt upon 
princes and weakeneth the strength of the mighty," 
which accords with the warning to the conceited, " He 
ta^th the wise in their own craftinees ; " and again, 
" The wisdom of this world is foolishness with Ood." 
Small wonder that the Psalmist ezdaims, " What is 
man that Then art mindfnl of him t And the son of 
man, that Thou visitest bim ? " When a man's mind 
and heart are filled with himself and his vanities, 
there is little room for thoughts of bis Maker, and the 
need of love and mercy. " So are the paths of all 
that forget God ; and the hypocrite's hope shall perish." 
To bim comes the admonition, " Wrath killeth tiie 
foolish man, and envy slayeth the silly one." 

How different is the attitude and the end of bim 
who, with all sincerity and bumQi^, thtis invokes the 
divine aid : " Teach me to do Thy will, for Thon art 
God; Thy spirit is good; lead me in the land of np- 
ri^ttness." 
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THOTJQHTFIILNESS 

OITE'S greatest ideas are thonght oat, his noblest 
reeoliiticou made, hia behest ooncepticHiB 
evolved, his greatest actions planned, his sin- 
oerast praters offered, in 8olitiid& It is in silence that 
he takes introspective views, makes self-examinations, 
accomplishefl mental and spiritual stock-taking, which 
is so essential to the right lif& In silence be draws 
nearest to the Infinite, cantraats his life and actions 
.with what he knows th^ should be, and determines 
upon improvement. It is then that be realizes that he 
mnat be tme to himself and that it follows, as Shake- 
speare tells US, Uiat be " can not then be false to any 
man." Thomas i Eempis says that " to obey promptly, 
to pray often, to work diligently, to avoid mnning 
about, to love solitude, makes a devout man and a 
quiet heart." Louise Collier Wilcox gives as this 
thouj^t: 

Certain it ia iliat a. man who U ncrar alont Is hardl; more 
than a hull of a man, and no acquaintance with the ontaide 
world can equal lelMcnowledge. All effeoUrenew, all power, i> 
the tmt^prowth of man'a leeret oonTene. 

The ancient wise man advised, " Enow thyself/* 
and others since bis day have asserted that as a mis 

IM 
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men know other thinga moi^ better than themselvea. 
Onlj l^ quiet and earnest self-examination can self- 
knowledge be gained. The unthongbtful, self-satiafied, 
Belf'sofficient indiridnal can have but a very superficial 
insight into the principle of his eziatence and the 
ethical laws by which he should gorem himself. Oar- 
lyle had aaatB such thouf^t as this in mind trtien he 
wrote: 

With men of a ipeculatlre torn tii«re come Huona, nuditatlva, 
■met, yet awful houie when . . . jon uk TOUTBelf that mi- 
Muwerable qneation. Who am IT Who am I; what ia thia 
meT A roice, a motion, an appearance; some embodied, TianUiied 
idea In the etental Mind. 

It is at such times that one's responsibility to man 
and his accountability to heaven become most apparent 
and most impressive. It is then that " the still, small 
voice " becomes most eloquent, most insistent, most im- 
pressive } for in the stillness is God. How often is it 
said in the acoonnts of the works of the great Nazarene 
that He souf^t solitude to pray ; and this it seems He 
always did just before the doing of a great work. God 
is manifeited in the lives of men, not in their words 
only. Alexander Wbyte emphasizes this thought when 
he says, " Yoq will find, as life goes on, that the 
amount of time yon spend alone with God . . . has 
no littie to do with your comfort, and your strength 
and your fruitfulneee." The correctness of this saying 
can be attested by all who have striven earnestly to live 
a life governed by love and wisdom. Such communion 
enables one to rise above the little things of life^ to 
disregard petfy amu^ances, to dismiss impure thonj^tfl, 
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lefraln frcHU unkind criticisms and uncharitable con- 
struction of motives. To be fioia time to time " alcme 
with God " helps one to live up to hia highest convic- 
tions, which some one has said is " etemallj heaven." 
It encourages obedience to the promptings of one's 
highest nature and the divine law of Love, and assists 
him to realize that " he who is not able, in the highest 
majesty of manhood, to obey with clear and open brow 
a higher law than himself, is barren of all faith and 
love, and tightens his chains in struggling to be free." 
He who goes r^nlarly to the quiet sanctuary of silent 
thought and earnest prayer will become such a man 
as Emerson speaks of when he aaya : 

If * man la true to his better instineti or Mntimenti and 
refusea the domiDion of facts, aa one that oomes of a higher race; . 
nmainB fast by the Soul and aeea the Principle, then the facta 
fall aptiy and supple into their places; tbey know their Haater 
ftnd the meaneat of them ^oriflea him. 

He la in a higher atmosphere of thought who can 
dismiss the suggestions that come fnnn materialistic 
conceptions and adhere fearlessly, unflinchingly and 
continuously to principle. Decision has marked his 
realization of righteousness with the determination to 
stand fast by his better impulses and his knowledge of 
the will of the Deify. When questirais or difSculties 
arise his first effort is to determine his duty, and his 
acts are governed by what he finds it to be; and his 
constancy and fidelity are as unswerving in small 
things as in great. Such an attitude toward righteous- 
ness aimplifies all the problems of life. The key to 
each situation is, what does duty, principle lore, re- 
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quire f And it is through quiet, thoughtful reflection, 
Belf-ezamination and i&quirj of Omniacience that man 
Bees what his duty is and finds the courage and ability 
to perform it He does not wait to learn the wishes 
nor opinions of others. He h freed from the blind- 
ness of prejudice, the weight of fear and trepidation 
of offending another. He learns what should be done 
when he goes to the source of all wisdom, truth and 
love, and realizes the confidence expressed so beanti< 
fully by William Cullen Bryant in his poem, " To a 
IWater Fowl": 

*n« wlio, from zone to zone. 

Guides througli the boondleBB slgr thj eeitkin fli^t. 
In the long way that I must tiead alone, 
.Will lead mj atepa ari^t" 
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"HOPE THOU IN GOD" 

0, In tbU mockliig world, too fut 
Hie doubting friend o'ertkkta our jonthj 

Better be ehMted to ths lut 
Tbu loM the blewed hope of TmtiL 

—Fnmeti Butler. 

PEBHAPS no more fitting Bymbol was ever choBCu 
tlian when the anchor ivrb selected to repreeent 
hope. As the anchor saves the sea craft fnm 
destruction in times of storm, so hope holds to its moor- 
ings the tossing human bark npon the troBblotis sea of 
life. "Evtn more probable is the destructitm of the hu- 
man craft when bereft of hope than is the storm-tossed 
vess^ whose anchor is losL Experience has prov^ Uiat 
destmction waits npon one without hope, while there 
is a possibility of a ship weathering the storm and at 
last gaining port. The sheet anchor for humanity is 
hope in Qod. It was the realization of these things 
and of man's helplessness when trusting in his own or 
others' strength that impelled the Sweet Singer of 
Israel to exclaim, " Hope tbon in God ; " and He who 
" spake as nerer man spake " admonished His follow- 
ers to " Have faidi in God." The Psalmist also ad- 
vised, " Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no help," for he well knew 
that " Power bdongeth unto God." As paradoxical aa 
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it may BOtind, man's weakneaa often proves to be his 
greatest strength, for it is in bis helpleesneas that he 
criee ont to Him ^o " holdetb the winds in His fista " 
to save him from those things &om which he can not 
Bare himsdf , and thus is led directly toward God. In- 
deed, it too often is the case that man does not realize 
his dependence upon the Infinite so long as his frail 
little craft glides gently over a calm sea, or fioats peace- 
fully at anchor in the harbor of safety before under- 
taking a voyage across unknown seaa, where the reefs 
and rocks of cunning and subtlety are uncharted, and 
where the storma of anger and hatred roar and the 
waves of censure and condemnation break over him 
wil^ restlesa fury. Kev. Geo^e L. Perin says : 

"'Hope thoD In Ood' Kems to me to b« the key with whioh 
to tmloek all myateriea, the li^t with wUdi to drive awaj all 
■likdowa. . . . O thia ii Qod'a world; all the needed refomu an 
Qod'a Teformij all the nsoeMai; battle* aro Qod'a twttlcs. 
PatienoB, thenl 'Hope tbon In God.'" 

What becomes of a man when he loses faith in every- 
thing — when he loses faith in his woik, in hia ability, 
in hia country, in the virtues that have been implanted 
in the human heart t What awaits him when he no 
longer believes in anybody — in himself, in his neigh- 
bor, in hia friends, in his family, in hia God! It ia 
then that he cuts loose the anchor of hope and ia 
"driven by the wind and tossed" a human derelict 
npon the billows of fate. When he bectsnes godless he 
becomes hopeless, for he knows, whether he realizes it 
or not, that " the way of die ungodly shall periah.** 
Ma^aiet Sangater writes these sweet lines: 
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Ever throngfa the darkeit hour 
ntrilb the futnre'i ndiant flower; 
Ever gat«B of gloiy ope 
To the gentle huid of hope. 

And G<ddflmith with true inaight sings: 

Hope, like the Reaming taper's li^t, 

Adonu ukd cheen our mj. 
And etill, ai darker growi the ni^t, 

Emite a brl^ter ray. 

Tliere comes also to one who will meditate deeply 
upon this thought that hope in itself implies power of 
good to overcome evil, else why should one hope? 
Certainly no one ever hoped for the worst I And were 
not good master over evil, the Master Christian would 
Dot have commanded those who " heard Him gladly " 
to " Overcome evil with good," for He was too wise 
and too good to oommand that the impossible be done. 
Certainly evil can not be overcome with evil any more 
than fire can be overcome with fire. It is love that 
' conquers hate, charity that overcomes avarice, hope 
that baniahee despair. Plato tells us that Pindar said 
that " whosoever lives a life of justice and holiness, 
' Sweet hope, deli^tin^^ with him lives.' " And he 
might also have said that one lives a life of justice and 
holiness if be is relying on the power, the goodness 
and the wisdom of the Most High, for like the Shep- 
herd King he can say, " Yea, thoo^ I walk tikron^ 
the vall^ of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.'* 
To " fear no evil " pves one a hope and freedom to 
be attained in no other way ; and such a condition is 
not to be found by trusting in " other gods," for " their 
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sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another 
god." Tbe7 who seek happinesB in material things, 
who hope for it in frivolous and sensnous pleaaureB, 
had as well turn back now and plead aa did the 
Psalmist, " I have gone aatray Hire a lost sheep; seek 
Thy servant," and fae will do so when he tmsts in the 
pnHnise, " Because he hath set his love npon me, there- 
fore will I deliver him. ... He shall call npon me 
and I will answer him ; I will be with him in trouble ; 
I will deliver him, and honor him." 

" Naught shaU affright m, on Tb; goodnen l«uitiig, ' 
Low In the heart faith aingeUi HtUl her wiig; 
Chastened ... we leam life's deeper meaning, 
Aod ia our weakness thou dost make us strong." 

" Hope thou in God." 
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"HONOB THY FATHER AM) THT- 
MOTHEE" 

MUCH VHB said in a few words hj bim wiio 
wrote, " Whatever is against the good hotne 
is against all that is good." It is a fact on- 
disputed and indisputable that the home is the bnl- 
wark of the Nation. From the "good home" come 
the men and women who are to bear the respctnaibilities 
of leadership in all the walks of life. These lespon- 
eibilities consist not only in the affairs of the worka- 
day world, but in the still greater matter of prtanot- 
ing those inflaencee which shape the lives and char- 
acters of men, and therefore the destinies of Nations, 
morally and ethically, industrially and politically. Li 
this work is seen the great effect for good of ri^t 
eiample, for no influence is so great within its sphere 
as personal influ^ce. This is a stiggesti{m to parents 
that is at once admitted to be tme, for it matters not 
how strong the precept, it will have little weight nnlesB 
given force by example. So that ^ parent's admoni- 
tion to the child to do right will not only have greater 
weight, but will command respect if his example be 
such that it deserrea imitation. 

Here the thought su^ests itself that the command, 
"Honor thy father and thy mother/* is not a (me* 
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sided nutter, for it presuppOBee the obedioice on tlie 
part of parents to another command which is implied 
by the very nature of love and parental responaibili^, 
Honor thy sons and thy danghtere. Obedience to 
this command would seem to be demanded jnat as im- 
peratiTdy as the one directed toward children, becanse 
of the responsibilities wfaii^ ccsne of age and parent- 
hood. It is only too tme that there are some h<»ne8 
in which the blush of shame mantles the cheeks of the 
daughter because of impradent words or actions by the 
mother, and others when the son hangs his head in 
shame becanse of departures from the path of recti- 
tude by the father. When a father tells his son to f(d- 
low the advice given by the wise man, " My son, when 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not/' it is his duty 
to be such an example as will entitle his advice to the 
child's respect and obedience. Wh^i he tells him that 
" A wise son maketh a glad father, bat a foolish scoL 
is the heaviness of his mother," his own life should be 
such as to give force and beget respect for his admoni- 
ti<m. It should be such as to show that he has been 
rendering the right service ; that in the latter years he 
vill not hare to lament as did Cardinal Wolsey — 

"Hftd I bat served my Ood wltii hkU tlie nal 
I MTTed my King, lie would not In nine age 
Han left me nkhed to mine enemies." 

R^retfully as one may say it, there seems to be 
Bgreanent among those who have studied the matter 
that parents appear to be more lax in the training of 
children at this time than formerly. They seem to 
have too much of the inclination to tie up the dog and 
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turn loose the boy; too little thou^t given to msHng 
home attractive and too much expatiating on enjoy- 
ment derived from amnsementa and pleaaores that 
necessitate absence from the family circle. It can 
hardly be gainsaid that early efforts toward mak- 
ing the child love his home, the manifestation of love 
and kindness by parents, the making of home attractive 
and pleasant, would produce in after years remem- 
brances of happy times around the hearthstone, the 
sweetest reflections by men and women who are no 
longer children. It promotes a love for all members of 
the family that can never grow less. These grown chil- 
dren look back to the days of a happy, wholesome child- 
hood, and parental love causes their hearts to swdl and 
tbeir eyes to moisten. As the mental picture film car- 
rying the scenes of duldhood passes before the lig^t 
of menory they see the same old home again ; and 
"How cruelly eweet Bre the echoes thftt Bt«rt 
When joemoTj pUje on old tune on the heart." 
They remember how their parents made companions 
and playmates of them and enjoyed their sports and 
pleasures while telling of the beauties of the " straight 
and narrow way," warning them of the snares and pit- 
falls of life, of how " company, villainous company," 
has been the ruin of millions. They recall the pleasure 
manifested by their parents when as children their 
childish actions pleased tbesn, for every mother in this 
respect is like she of whom it is said, " But His 
mother kept all these things in her heart." And there 
is a scene that is often with them in the years when 
they grow older. In this acoie mother ia the principal 
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character. Her hair has become frosted hj the anows 
of ■winter, her eyes dimjned by the flight of time. 
AloDg toward the close of the quiet, sumiy afternoon 
of the day of rest she gets the book of her faith with 
its big print, rubs her glasses, reads a while, and then, 
as if the eye of faith had seen visions too sacredly 
beautiful for mortal ken, she closes her eyes and sita 
quietly, while those around are quiet also, for they 
woold disturb no one engaged in prayer. Scenes like 
this in childhood make the boy a man, and the memory 
of them when he is grown helps to keep him a man. 

Children, "Honor thy father and thy mother." 
Par«LtB, Honor thy sons and thy daughters. 
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THEE" 

THE fruits of faith and courage are Bitcceas and 
happiness; the fruits of doabt and fear are fail- 
ore and misery. Courage and confidence assure 
progress and accomplishment; doabt and fear foretell 
min and desolation. It is the positive nature that suc- 
ceeds; weakness and timorousness presage failure, not 
only as to the ordinary affairs of life, but as to life it- 
adf. He who is handicai^ied hy fear can not live a 
life that is as full of deeds for homanil^ as one who 
fears (^ly to offend Him whose he is and whom he 
should serve. One who is tainted with fear will not 
do the duties he is called upon to perform so surely 
as one who does not suffer from such an affliction — 
for it is an affliction, if not a sin. He who will neglect 
his duty at times because of the fear of taunt from so- 
called friends will ne^ect it at other times for rea- 
sons just as trivial, or less so. He would be oicouraged 
if he would realize that " the I«rd thy God, He it is 
that goeth with thee ; " and he is told to " resist the 
devil and he will flee from thee." He shonid, as 
Bryant eays, be " sustained and soothed by an nnfalter- 
ing trust," knowing that Omnipotence is on the side 
of ri^t and truth and good ; and he has the assurance 
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of Holy Writ to the effect that " the wicked flee when 
no man ponneth, bat {^e 3ighteons are as bold u a 
Uotl" 

One can bat Bympathize with the timid, the fearful 
and the discoaraged, for it is aach that are most in 
need of eneoaragement and BTinpathy, The fear th^ 
experience ia moat often faroaght aboat by misfortane, 
Borrow, or the sn^estion of a dark future. It is such 
as they who ehonld more than others recall the assiu> 
ance that " the Lord thy Ood, He it is that goeth with 
thee." A realization of the truth of this statement — 
and it is true — should be sufficient to put courage into 
the heart of the most fearful and despairing, and the 
su^^ion of Jane Coolidge to " take heart with the 
day and b^n again " is splendid. B^n over again 
each day the effort to make it better than the one 
preceding It — ^to be truer to duty, more tmstf ul In the 
(nmipotence and onmipresence of Ood, and the dark- 
ness of despair will be dissolved by the ennshine of 
hope and love, courage will be renewed, and life will 
be a grand sweet song, full of beaut7, and karmony, 
and melody. 

As a rule disappointments and discouragement ccone 
because of failure in an attempt to accomplish some 
BcQfish design — in the effort to accumulate wealth, to 
gratify a questionable ambition, to satisfy the prompt- 
ings of egotism. Some one has aptly said : " Since in- 
ternal rather than external possessions constitute true 
riches, there are aane rich paupers and there are some 
poor millionaires." The effort to do good never fails, 
for the reason l^at the effort itself is good, and <me 
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can alwa;|r8 moke the effort He gave good advice vrho 
said : " Pay as little attention to discoiirag«urat as 
possible. Flow ahead as a Bteamer does, rou^ or 
Bmooth, rain or ehine. To carry yonr cargo and to 
make your port is the point." Another aaya: "Get 
into the habit of looking for the silver lining of the 
doiid, and when you have found it continue to look at 
it rather than at the leaden gray. It will help you 
over many hard places." He who feels adversity bear- 
ing upon him should remember that " No man is more 
unhappy than he who is never in adversity ; the great- 
est affliction of life is never to be afflicted." God has 
promised to " set His bow in the cloud " — ^not in the 
sunshiny for it is during the storm of sin, or misfor- 
tune, or sorrow that one is able to see its brightness 
most clearly; like one in a deep well at noonday sees 
above him not only the sunshine, but far beyond it the 
twinkling of the modest little star, which he could not 
see if he were upon the surface. It is vrhea one is 
« in the depths " that " hope sees a star and listening 
love hears the rustle of a wing." 

Discouragement is the most effective weapon evil 
has. One who knows well the nature of evil has said 
that the devil uses the wedge of discouragement in his 
work oftener than any other instrument with which he 
is equipped, and therefore considers it his most valua- 
ble aid in the promotion of unhappiness, in nullify- 
ing worthy effort, and in destroying useful lives. 
When one determines to live a life of activity in the 
doing of good, it seems that all the imps of the evil 
one co-operate in an effort to discourage him, and thus 
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to thwart his paipose and forestall any good he might 
accomplish. The idea is to make him discouraged with 
himself. Then comes the teat, the time when he should 
rally to his aid the strength that comes from Him who 
has alt strength, for " the Lord's hand is not shortened 
that it can not save, nor His ear heavy that it can not 
hear;" and He is always "a very present help in 
troahle." It is so easy for one to overtook his bless- 
ings and to think only of his misfortunes, real and 
imaginary — we say " imaginary," for it is certain that 
most of onr troubles are th<me we never hava One of 
those sweet, courageous, good women who fight battles 
every day greater than ever a Kdson, a Itfapoleon or 
others of the so^alled world conqnnors ever won, has 
given this beautiful suggestion: "When I am dis- 
couraged and sleepless, I begin to count my blessings, 
and before I have counted them all I have fallen 
asleep." She foUows the advice of the hymn contain- 
ing these words: 

" Count jojiT nuny bleastngs, name them one hj one. 
And it will surpriM 70a what the Lord hu done." 
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Joj is th« bnaUt of atonii^j 
ScffTOW ia ttw sigh of ■ da.;r. 
—Oliet 



THE possibili^ of living in His preeenee nukes 
tiEppinees oontinuelly possible. There is noth- 
ing m^Btical nor miracoloDS about this. It ia 
not only made possible, bttt desirable and practicable; 
yea, even c<»npnlaoTy in the very natnre of things, and 
yet, notwithstanding this, human natnre seems vont 
to rebel against this provision in the divine eoonomy. 
In order to live '* in His presence " it ia only neoeS' 
sary to love oar neighbors as ourselves, for " Love ia 
the fulfilling of the law." He who loves in the sense 
that Ood loves is constantly " under the shadow of His 
wing." It is in this way that one does the will of his 
Father in Heaven and earns the approval caressed by 
the Master in the parable, " Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant." It is in this sympathy for mankind that 
love is manifested. Locking one's self np in one's 
room and resting in an idleness that does not manifest 
love is of no avaiL Love is like faith in that without 
works it Is dead. George Herbert says, " All worldly 
joys grow less to the one joy of doing kindneaaes." 
We wiah to emphasize this thought: It ehonld not 
in 
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le onr effort to make ooraelves better them otlien, 
but to make oureelTeB better for otiiers. The great 
blesBing to come of righteonsaess should not be, and 
can sot be, confined to one's self. Like the aim, it 
mnBt ahine for all — "that tbqr may see your good 
works, and glorify yonr Father, which is in Heaven.** 
There ia no goodnesa in lazineas. The garments of 
idleness are filthy rags, and need cleansing through 
deeds of loving-kindness. He whose garments are kept 
dean through idleness are as black as ink compared 
with those of him whose garments are soiled in the 
effort to serve mankind, for his are made white by him, 
who said, " Though yonr sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; thon^ they be red like crimson, 
they shall be ag wool." It is sncb as he who finds that 
*' In His presence is fullness of joy." He it is who 
might have written this beautiful sentimait: 

"That Aay ii loet wlierein I fall to lend 
A helping hand to Mrae waffaiing friend; 
Bnt if It show 

A burden lightened hy the oheer I send, 
Th«n do I hold the golden honn well spent, 
And lay me domi to sleep in tweet oontent." 

Well was it asked by the Apostle, " Who hath this 
world's goods, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shntteth np bis bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him 1 " Cntainly it can 
not be said to be a fit dwelling place for it. He comes 
not in where He is not wdcome, but we have the 
prtonise, " Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
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in to bim, and mil sap with him, and he witli me.'' 
There is the condition — he must hear Hia voice and 
<^>en the door. Herein is seoi how it is possible to 
dwell " in His presence." Alfred the Great said, 
"Comfort thon the poor and shelter the wea&, and, 
with all thy might, right that which is wrong." 
Herein is why those who " hasten after other gods " 
have their sorrows multiplied — thej do not hear His 
voice, nor op«i the door. The matter of joy and soi^ 
row, happiness and misery, then, is much the same as 
the choosing of good and evil; for there is joy upon 
every hill and in every valley, and it is found by him 
who chooses to "Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness," and in no other way. " Weeping 
may endure for a night, hut joy cometh in the mom- 
ing." The East India poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who has recently c<Hne into much prominence, says : 

"Corapulaion U not indeed ttie flnsl nppeU to man, but jqy 
Is, and Joj is everywhere; it Is in the earth's green oovering 
of grais; in the bine oerenity of the ili?; in the reckleM ex* 
nberanoe of epring; In the Mvere abitlDence of gra; winter; in 
the living flesh that animates out bodily frame; in the perfect 
poise of the human figure, noble and upright; In living; in the 
exereiee of all our powers; In the acquisition of knowledge; in 
flghting evils; in djring for gains we never can share. Joy is 
there everywhere." 

It is but natural Uiat joy should come of service to 
others, for if it did no^ would men serve each other) 
Would any one want to do as did Samuel Walter Fosa 
— ^plead to be allowed to " live by the side of the road 
and be a friend of man " — if love, the producer of joy, 
did not impel the deed! It is the behest of Divine 
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Wisdom. Thus we £nd joy ever at lumd, for love is 
always present. Then why should one postpone being 
happy ? Evil does not want one to declare he will serve 
it no longer. It only wants him to say " Tomorrow j " 
to postpone doing the kindly deed; to defer being 
happy by procrastination in the matter of making 
others bo. Here is good advice from one whose name 
we do not recall: 

"Don't let's wait; let us up and try 
Fbr a brigbter li^t in tite saddeaed 6701 
.And a sweeter laagh and » merrier ^eam. 
And a happier toil and a brighter dream." 

The nv)re one meditates upon these things with a sin- 
cere desire to be happy, and to earn this happiness by 
loving service, the more he sees that "God is Love," 
and that Love is Life, as is so beantifulTy expressed 
by Henry Van Dyke in these lines : 

"80 when the Uaiter questioned, 'Dost thoa heart * 
Bhe aniwcred, 'Yea, at last I hear.' And then 
Be asks her once again, 'What he&reet thont 
What means the voice at UfeT' Bhe answered, 'U>V£.'" 
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NEITHEB custom, nor policy, nor expediency 
can make wrong ri^t. There never was a 
time, there can never be a time, when a lie can 
be justified, for it can never be anything bnt a lie. 
Theft is simply a lie in action. He who would lie 
would bribe and steal, for when by cumung or flat- 
tery he causes another to believe tliat which is nntntc^ 
he is displacing the tme with the false — stealing a 
place for error in the mind of another that the truth 
ahonld be occupying. 

It LB most extraordinaiy that the law of cause and 
effect is not generally recognized as being as applicable 
to spiritual and moral affairs as it is to material 
things. " Whatsoever a man soweth, that ahall he also 
reap." It ia found in the law of principle — of right 
and its reward, of wrong and retribution. The viola- 
tion of a physical law brings its inevitable hurtful con- 
Beqnences, and the violation of a spiritual or moral law 
ia just as inexorable in its finality. " Be sure your 
sin will find you out." It is a trite saying that " mur- 
der will out," and it is just as true that lying wiU ont, 
and that theft will ont, and that any other crime or ain 
will out — no matter fay whom committed, nor for wbai 
putpoae. mo good cause can be subeerved l^ evil 
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deeds. Ko righteous caose can be achieved throiigh 
iniqni^ nor suatained by diBhonor. He who is a party 
to wrongdoing in the attainment of any end, whether 
social, moral or political, is an offender whose colpa- 
bility is in proportion to bis evil deeds. 

It is strange that men have tbon^t it not wicked to 
use wrongful means, for instance in a pt^tical ctMitest, 
in order to carry their point, when in every-day life— 
in bosinesB and social affairs — they woold disdain the 
soggestioQ of even qneetionable methods. They seek 
to excuse themselves by saying that in politics, like lore 
and war, everything is fair. But everything is not 
fair, even in love and war. Many men who would not 
think of bribing a susceptible juryman, or of lying to 
an ignorant on^ and who would scorn to steal an arti- 
cle of value, seem to look npon the securing of votes by 
qneetionable or dishonest methods as being entir^y 
justifiable. Justification for political misdeeds can not 
be found in the assertion that those on " the other 
side " are stultifying themselves by indulging in such 
methods. Lying, bribery and corruption are just as 
repugnant to tmth and principle in politics as in any- 
thing else, and an election secured by the ntilization of 
dishmoraUe practices is an election secured by ibeSt. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the public con- 
Bcienoe is becoming more and more awakened to the 
prevalence of theft in politics, and is emphasizing the 
ctunmandment, " Thon shalt not steal,'* as evidenced 
by nomerons recent investigations. 

So that we find it ia plain that this commandment 
is not to be applied to onl^ the theft of material arti- 
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des of valne. There are things of greater value than 
material poaBeseioiiB, aa soggested by Shakespeare 
when he wrote: 

"Who Bteala n^ pnne atc«U truh; . . . 
Bat he that fllchea from nw n^ good uuae 
Roba me of Qiat which not enriches him* 
And nukcB m» poor indeed." 

All realize how true this is, and jet there are things 
which are juat as precious aa a good name. These 
things are good thoughtB, and he who tales another's 
time to lie to hiin and give him an untrue or degrading 
thought instead of a good one is the most wicked and 
subtle of thieves. Some one recently gave tJiis good 
advice: 

" N«reT tell anytiiiiig tibmi uiybody nnleH you know podtivel; 
It is tniB. Never tell, even liken, unleu abeolntelf necessftrj; uid 
remember, Qod is liBtenlng while yon telL" 

Which recalls the admonition of the wise man, 
"Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips that th^ 
speak no guile." This seons to be directed especially 
toward the backbiter and teller of ugly stories. Sir 
Walter Raleigh says: 

What a great power Is the power of thon^t; and what a 
grand thing !e man, when he uaei it aright: becaow after all 
It is the use made of it that Is the Important thing. Character 
oomee out of tiMmght, for "aa a man thinketh in hia heart bo 
la he." 

Kany a character has been assassinated by the pur- 
veyor of evil thoughts, a murdering worse than the 
killing of the body. Our ancient friend Socrates ad- 
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jxaes Bfl, " 'Wliataoever thou wouldat affirm, first prove 
widi care, for the tongue often outruns the understand- 
ing." All those things which degrade and corrupt 
woiild he avoided if men would only bum into their 
hearts the desire to do good. Goethe says: 

The deelre to do good is n brave and proud wish, and every 
man to whom it is granted in even a amall meaaiue ma; well be 
very thankful. 

And the application of the following most beautiful 
thou^t by Fiona Macleod would go a very long way 
in keeping men in the " straight and narrow path " : 

"Liaten, and in the deepest hollow of lonelineia we tan hear 
the voice of the Shepherd." 

Not only is it a beautifol thought, but it ifl com- 
forting and helpful, for even deep down in the " val- 
ley of the shadow " the voice of the Shepherd can be 
heard — is heard — and it is always calling to the high 
path of duty and honor. " My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me." Lavater gives 
us this most sweet and beautiful thought : " He has 
learned much who has learned to listen quietly to 
God." The " still amall voice " tells us the way, and 
tells us in such a manner that we never misunderstand 
the directions and never misread the signboards, for 
they all point to higher ground, and the light of Truth 
shiueth upon them. But one must listen to the voice 
of Truth, and not become enticed by the siren song of 
sin. The voice of Truth is sweetened and mellowed 
by love, for " God ia Love." 
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mrCOTERED '* 

* Ba tan Tonr dn will And jov ont."— fljUa. 

FROM the tiine when the question was tsked, 
" Adam, where art thoa t " men. have tried to 
hide not only themselree, hat their meanneBseB 
from the All Wise, and with the same result that at- 
tended Adam's efFort. This result is as certain as fate 
and aa irrerocahle as the laws that keep the stars in 
their courses — never an exception. The hypocrite ia 
like the ostrich which sticks hie head in the sand and 
thinks he is hid. This is necessarily so, for, nnleas it 
were, men, with the propensities they now have, would 
more often risk the possibility of being of those who 
mig^t be exceptions. Ifot only is it true that " mur- 
der will out," but every other wrong will out, and the 
punishment it calls for be received. Srane poet has 
written: 

"Oh, what ft tangled ««b we wean 
When first we practice to deceive." 

It is tangled not only when "first we practice to 
deceive," but as long as we practice it It is enough 
to amaze the world to realize the fact that in spite of 
the certainty of punishment for wrongdoing, which 
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lias been proven every day and bonr iiDce the fall oi 
Eden, men will contmue to debeive by lying, by snbsti- 
toting the bad for the good and the inferior for that 
of the better qnality. Some one has pat this thought 
very tersely and bluntly in this way, "The devil ia 
still trading deadly apples of forbidden pleasures for 
EdenB of innocence." And another has emphasised 
-&iB by saying that Adam swapped Eden for an appl^ 
Esau bartered his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
Judaa sold Jeans for thirty pieces of silver, and every 
one who has undertaken to bide from Qod, or to de- 
ceive his fellow-man has received aome snch price for 
hia work. Obadiab aske, " How are the things Esan 
aonght ontt how are hia hidden treasnres sought apt " 
The law of justice is relentless, inexorable, unvarying. 
Every act, every word, every thoiij^t intended to de- 
ceive is a lie, and he who goes about with the pnipose 
of getting something for nothing, pretending to be that 
which he is not, representing the untrue for the true, 
is a living lie — a lie personified. He is such a one 
as Shakespeare makes one of his characters say of 
another — " He will lie, sir, with snch a volubility that 
you would think truth were a fooL" The Ram'a Horn 
defines a hypocrite in this way: 

A hTpocrite la one who has divorced pleiy from vlrtae, whOM 
TeUglon never affects his morala, whoae inunoralltfaa never affect 
Ua religion. He can rob tba fatlierlMa and the widow on tha 
w»j to worship, and lanctify tha act by aajing his prayers. He 
■t^B the robe of Jems Cbriat in which to serve the devil, then 
works the church for all It la worth to consecrate the evil. Be- 
tween hi* strong religion and hia weak morals there is «n no- 
fkihomable goU flzed, and bccuM of this tut, like Dhw la 
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hen, hii pnjtn tn never Muwered. He wants to be wm ot 
men when tihty iMTe leen too mucli of him abeedf . He deeiree to 
he looked at, when he la klreedy looked throng. He !■ a mlf 
in eheep'e elotUng, end hie eolidtnde for the lunbe ie because 
of hie pencnal inteteat in the wool and mutton. This orer- 
pioue, moroceo-tmiBd edition of deriltrj lorea to dien in lan^s 
wool and lead the buaineas of the church of God. Of&oe Is hia 
Eden, prominoiee lUa paradis e, and in the ver; nature of things 
damnatka Is hia destinf . 

And some poet chartcterizes him pretty wdl in tliia : 

"With smooth diaeimulaUon and ikiUed to graoe, 
A deril's purpose with an angel's faee." 

When one stops to consider the ntter foUy of decep- 
tion, its certain penalty, of the fact that this penalty 
is known of all men; vben he looks arouad him and 
finds the great need, the imperative demand of exist- 
ence for honesty and Troth; when he sees on every 
hand the snflering, the sinning, the poor and the de- 
spairing, the sick and hearthroben, sU miserahle be- 
cause of the effort of man to deceive — ^he can hnt feel 
sick at heart becanse of it — the pitifnlneas of it, the 
lack of reason in it, the lack of necessity for it It 
is then that lie realizes that the darkness and sin of 
error shall be dissipated by the Light of Tmth, " the 
Xj^t that lighteth evety man that ccsneth into the 
world," and he exclaims with the Psalmist, " Thy 
Word is a lamp unto my feet and a li^t nnto my 
path," and with Solomon, " The light of the righteons 
rejoioeth, but the lamp of the wicked shall be put out" 

The reason it shall be put out is that it is false. It 
does net give the true light, and as is the case with 
everything else that is false, the false lig^t is ephemeral 
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into the world," for ttu Light i, the light of love. Th, 
hypocrite u BO more fit to reflect the light of lore than 
» a tawoTered .nrfaco fit to reflect the aheen of a 
iarnoni The tn,e child of tie Kiog rrfecta the glory 
"ftte Father; he refleots Hi. love and wisdom, HU 
goodneea and mercy. 

"If I itoop 
Into a dark tremendotu tea of clond. 
Bh tat (o, a line, I p,„ o^, „„ 
ra». to n, ta»,l, It, ^,„j„ .^ „ ^ 
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I Un for thon wtio lore me. 

For tltow who know me tnui 
Vbr the heaven that ■milea •bon ma^ 

And awaits mj iplrlt, too; 
Vat the cauM that lacka asristanoB, 
EVir the wrong that needs reiLrtanm, 
Ftor the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 

— Qwyrge Lmumi««m Bmkt. 

TTTRHTJ*. ire set fortli in this nupretentioaB little 
vene porpoaes whic^ voold make life useful, 
hdpfnl and even Iieroic. The noblest motive 
that ever inspired the life oi any one is stated in the 
eEpresaimi, " tiie good that I can da" Contrasted with 
a life of aelfifllmess, jealousy and envy, it is as a light 
Bhining in darknesB. It is a happy life becaose of 
the mamfestatioiis of lore throng deeds of loving 
kindness, for there is no happiness withoat snch deeds 
and the thoughts fnll of heart and mercy and aympaUiy 
which prompt them. Henry Dmmmond emphasizes 
this thought most beautifully in these words : " Yon 
will find that as you look back upon your life, the mo- 
ments that stand out, the moments when you have really 
lived, are the moments when you have done things in 
a spirit of lore." The converse of the propositicm is 
equally true, for the lowest, most tinhappy and regret- 
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fill momeatB are thoBe when one has done thingB tliat 
are dark and selfiah and sordid. Men grow gray and 
miaerable from remorse brongbt about by wrong deeds, 
for every sin brings its punishment; bat no one has 
ever been made miserable for one moment becaoBe of 
having given " a ctip of cold water/' lifted a burden, 
or dried a tear. Indeed, to the remorse^tricken the 
recollection of every little deed of love is a light in an 
otherwise starieas night No better illufitration can be 
given of t^e certainty of happinesa in a life of good 
deeds and the onhappiness that makes up the life of 
aelfisbn^s and sin. John Kendrick Bangs says: 
Who givH today the beat that ta him Iks 
Will And the road that leads to dearer aklei} 
and this is accentoated by a sentence from !F. H. 
Hedge, " The secret of a happy life is that we lose 
onrsdvea in some bleesed cause or work." One who 
can lose himself in a blessed cause or work is able to 
successfully shut out self, and when that ia done — 
when selfishness and greed, fear and envy are disposed 
td — Gloving service becomes a joy, and temptation and 
remorse flee away. He who ia engaged in a good work 
thinks good thoughts, and these have most to do with 
happiness and the joys of life. Charies GJodfrey Le- 
land says, " Life will be lengthened while growing, 
for thought is the measure of life." It ia certainly the 
measure of its happiness and serenity. Longfellow 
puts it this way: 

Tbna at tfce fiamlng forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wron^t; 

Thiu on its eoundlng anvil ahaped 
Eadi burning deed and thon^t. 
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ThoD^itB and deeds oonstitate life, and liie ia good 
OT bad, luipp7 or miserably as one's thoughts and deeds 
are. No man can he happy for having committed a 
wrong deed ; no one ever bron^t happiness upon him- 
self or others by the commiseion of a crime; miaeiy 
goes with sin as natnraUj and as surely as joy comes 
of righteonsneas. Some one asks, " Etemi^ gives na 
a slice called Time; what are yoa doing with yours i '* 
When one asks himadf, What am I doing for the 
world ; what am I doing as a man, a citizen, a bene- 
factor in a large way or a small I Are the majority 
of my actions worth while? Do they benefit anybody 
besides myself t And if they benefit no one els^ how 
can they benefit met he finds himself confronted by 
a very serions question, but nevertheless one which 
he should and will answer sooner or later. An intro- 
spective analysis of this kind ia calculated to set one's 
best thoughts at work, and when this ia done his subse- 
quent life is likely to be more fruitful of things worth 
while. There is there and then a moral gain made, 
and Charles R. Brown says, " The seeds of future 
harvests are in the moral gains already made." Fewer 
sorrows and sufferings come upon those engaged in 
deeds of love and helpfulness, notwithstanding there 
are occasional martyrs to the cause of charity and lov- 
ing-kindness. Henry Ward Beecher says, " When men 
have learned the interior lessons of sorrow, they look 
upon trouble, not as bdog lees tronhlons than it was, 
but as, from the hi^er point to which they have risen, 
unreal and dreamy." And not only is it necessary to 
be diligent in the good that one can do, but to be active 
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in it. Ko one has leas excuse for b^ng idle in works 
of mercy tlian those who realize the necessity of per- 
forming them. Some one has said, "The devil is 
never too bnsj to rock the cradle of a ateeping saint" 
It is those who are engaged in this sort of work that 
he would most willingly stop. He wonld have them 
convicted of sins of omission. 

"I nil not dread the darkneae where Thou wilt wktdi o'er Eie, 
Nor imile to greet the mnrite, nnleH Thy emile I see; 
Creator, Savior, Comforter! On ^ee mj booI ia eaiti 
At mom, at nii^t, la earth, In heaTcn, be ThOB 1117 fint and 
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Left Un our life, ttten, u ve BUft 

LBfi think— u oft we've thoo^t In MOOtt 

Ou«leM vbat paann-b^ ma; ur; 

Kind to our kind. . . , 

And txne to truth. — ^Borry ConHpoIlL 

IF there is tme fact of ezistenoe that looms shove 
bU others in its certaiotj and in the magnitude of 
its impwrtance, it is that one can not do wrong 
and be happy. On every occasion of the tranflgreflsion 
of the law of trafh the " etill small voice " is there to 
warn, and to demand restitution and repentance. The 
Fsalmist realized this when he said, " Many sorrows 
shall he to the wicked ; bnt he that tmsteth in the Lord, 
mercy shall compass him about." The great warning 
truth uttered by the Tentmaker of Tarsos is as impres- 
sive as it is inexorable, " The wages of sin is deatK" 
No fact j)£ life is better known to all men than this, 
and yet men are prone to ignore if not to defy it and 
seek happiness in wrongdoing. " There is a way that 
eeemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof is the 
ways of death." No one will question the statenent 
that he who follows after a lie shall receive a lie's re- 
ward — disappointment, sorrow, suffering and misery. 
" The Lord is not a man that He should lie; neither 
1«8 
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tbe son of man, that He should repect; hath He said, 
and shall He not do it ! or hath He spc^n, and shall 
He not make it good V* It is as sore as His existence^ 
and the experience of faainanit^ has vmfied it aU along 
do-vn the ages. A. C. Bensm saja: 

What we hnye to do la to see as deep u we tan. Into the 
truth of thingB, not to invent paradises of tiiougfat, sheltered 
gardens, from which grief and suffering ihall tear ns, naked and 
protesting; to gase into the heart of Qod and then to follow as 
(althfullf as we can tlie imperative Toice that speaks within Uie 



It is difficult to understand the perreisity of mankind 
when, knowing the atter impossibility of finding truth 
in f als^ood and good in evil, the; will pereiet in seek- 
ing pleaaore in Bin and beauty in hideonsness. It 
would seem apparent to any thoughtful one that mental 
and spiritual joys can not come from material sources. 
Dr. Hedge offers this advice : " Be obedient to the 
truth which yon see and know; live that truth, . . .. 
and yon will be, so far as that truth is concerned, au- 
thority to all who come within your sphere. With- 
out wordy wisdom or excellency of speech you will 
preach more impressively than sermon or book." Liv- 
ing the truth is living righteously; it is the true life. 
" Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, 
and thy law is the truth," says the Sweet Singer of 
IsraeL Living that law is living the truth, the true 
life, and only in the true life can there be happiness. 
And yet, when we know the reward that is certain fw 
ri^teousness and the penalty that is sore for unright- 
eousness, we count those heroic who choose to live the 
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life that brings most happinesB. Bealiziiig tiie per- 
venity of the mitnral man, bis weBkneaaes and 
^viltiea, this view seenia justifiable, especially wben ve 
recall the reward that is promised " him that orer- 
cfHuetb." Sorely there can be no holier hernsm ihan 
that manifeated in overcoming eviL Fhillipe Brooks 
says, " The enthusiasm of the truth seeker may be aa 
Rowing and onselfiBh as the oithusiasm which scales 
the heights and captures the citadel with the resistless 
sword." This heroism is accentuated when we realise 
that it is a moral and mental victory, for moral courage 
is the greatest courage. Channing tells us that " who- 
ever has derived from God perc^ti<m and capacity of 
rectitude has a bond of union with the spiritual 
worid." There would seem to be no gainsaying this 
statement. Plutarch says^ " Truth ia the greatest good 
that a man can receive and the goodliest blessing that 
God can bestow." It can be said with equal certainty 
that its source is God, and God only. Urs. Browning 
says: 

I have written troth. 
And I a mnun . . . Uie tmth ItMlf, 
"DoA't neitlwr man's nor womui'fl, bnt Jiut God's. 

It is amazing that m^i do not act up<m their realiza- 
tion of the fact that truth — telling the trath, demand- 
ing it ^m others, living it — is the greatest asset man- 
kind possesses. Spiritually, mentally, physically, eco- 
nomically, it is the basis of existence. Not a wheel of 
commerce would tnm if men did not have some confi- 
dence in each other; not an enterprise having help for 
the nek and suffering would be inaugurated ; not a tear 
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of BTinpatby wonid be ebed, not a word of consolation 
uttered, not a burden lightened, not a heart conaoled, 
not a prompting of lore manifested, did not truth enter 
to a greater or leas extent into the activitiea and 
tbongbts of men. There is and conld be no other basis 
upon vbich to rear our honse of love and happiness. 
William Oeorge Jordan says: 

If we dnlre to lin ■ life of tratii tad hrawty, to nub our 
word Ml atning ai our bond, let tu not expect to keep ourselves 
along the narrow line of truth under the constant lash of the 
irtdp of duty. Let ni b^in to lore the troth, to All our mind 
and life with the strong white !l^t of linceritf snd aterllug 
bouestf. Let ns love the truth so strongly that there will 
develop within ns, without our oonsdous effort, an ever-present 
horror of a Us. 

It is such a one — a lover of tmth — ^that understands 
the meaning of Him who said, "Ye shall know the 
tmth, and the tmth shall make yon free," for he has 
experienced the freed<Hn which comes of the strength 
that enables one to orercome temptations, to lore Us 
fellows, and to manifest this lore b; doing deeds of 
mercy and lovin^kiiidness. The time comes in the 
lives of all men when indulgence in folly brings forth 
its sorrow, when the lie of sin is unmasked in all its 
hideouaness, when the fruit from the tree of evil crmn- 
Ues to ashes, when the idol of material pleasure is 
dethroned and destroyed. 
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"LOOK NOT AX THE THINGS WHIOH AEE 
SEEN" 

JlU natore ia but art — aDknown to (bM; 

Alt ehuiM— direetioa, which thou canst not aee; 

All diKord — ht-rmojij not ondentood; 

All partial evil — imiTcnal good. — Popv. 

Pot off ... the old man, which is corrupt acoording to the 
deoelttol Itutaj and he renewed in the aplrit of tout ndnA. — P<uA 

HE who lores the bads and bloseoms ia little con- 
cerned atwnt the briars and brambles. He 
who looks with admiration at the glint of the 
bird's wing as it circles and sings in the snnli^t gives 
no thoQ^t to drowsy bats and hooting owls. He 
whose heart goes out in tender love and sympathy to 
all manMnd looks not for its faolts and frailties; he 
looks " not at the things which are seen, but the things 
which are not seen ; for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things wfaicdi are not seen are 
eternal." Man's happiness is dependent npon his 
thoughts. His environment baa little to do with it, 
since environment itself affords happiness only throng 
pleasure that comes from mental appreciation of 
beauty and hanmmy. Men may confine the body in 
a dungeon, but because man's happiness depends npon 
his mental apprehension, " stone walls do not a prism 
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make, nor iron ban a cage." He who knew the heapta 
of men, who read their tbooghts as one reads the 
printed page, said, " That which cometh ont of the 
men, that defiletb the man, for from within, ont of 
the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts," etc., and 
" AH these evil things come from within, and defile 
the man." Ralph Waldo Trine sajs, " The type of 
thought we entertain both creates and draws condi- 
ditions that crystallize about it, conditions exactly the 
same in nature as is the thought that gives them form. 
Thoughts are forces, and each creates of its kind, 
whether we realize it or not." As further emphasis- 
ing this statement he nays, "We will not think of 
those things that are unpleasant. Why do sot It 
will do UB no good in any way; why, therefore, 
cripple onr thought and thereby our energies when 
th^n is no reason for it — ^no good to be attained!'* 
When one is crushed with grief he finds no pleasure 
in htunoTDUB things ; when he looks out nptm the world 
and finds only that which repels and disgusts, it does 
not mean that there is no beauty nor joy-impelling 
things about him ; if he finds only deception and dis- 
honesty in those around him, it does not mean that 
ibey do not possess frankness and honesty. He is 
simply seeing outside what he is thinking inside, 
George Uacdonald says, " As yon grow ready for it, 
somewhere or other yon will find what ie needful for 
yon— in a book, or a friend, or, best of all, in your 
own thoughts — the Eternal Thought speaking in your 
thon^t" David Atwood Wasacm says, "Man's 
Bpiiitnal nature is strictly muversal; moreover, it is 
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immutable," trbUe Emenon tells na that "Thon^ts 
come into our minds by arennes which we never left 
open, and thon^Lts go ont of oni minds thiongh ave- 
nues which we never voluntarily left open." Qeorga 
Eliot had much the same idea when she wrote, " I 
think there are stores laid np in onr hnman nature 
that onr cmderstandingB can make no complete in- 
ventory of." 

No one is any hitter np or lower down in the scale 
of righteonsness than his thoughts are. They are 
tlierefore the standard of his morality, the gauge by 
which his worth to the world is measured. He can 
in bis mental home entertain angels or devil^ as he 
sees fit He can open his house to saints and proi^ets, 
or to fiends and monsters. He can £11 it wilii beauty 
and gladness, or with ugliness and despair. He can 
walk on the mountain top, or grovel in the gutter; he 
can bask in the sunlight of truth, or trouble in die 
darkness of error. The mind of the persecutor is not 
filled with ^ou^ts oi sympathy and toleration; tbat 
of the tyrant does not ponder with tenderness the 
rights and liberties of men; a thief could hardly be 
the author of a work on honesty and integrity as 
ethical principles. Only through one's thought can be 
rise above the jarring inharmonies of life and see good- 
ness in his fellovnnen, music in place of discord, and 
joy and peace instead of misery and strife. Charles 
C. Ames says, " We must escape from the limitations 
which gall our freedom, by outgrowing them, by rising 
above them. The life more abundant is the only 
remedy for what we call evil; " and William Watsfoi 
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ofFen this splradid thoti^t, " Keep your miiid open to 
the li^t; obey the best you know; follow trath 
whererer it leads." This Bnggests the significant in- 
quiry, How many live np to the beet they know t How 
many have a real honest, earnest and Biaoere parpose 
to do so ! All agree that they should, and that every 
one should, but the qneetion is. How many stmg^e to 
give to the world the beet they havel And why are 
they not sncceasfnlt Because "God is not in all his 
thon^ts;" because they can not say as did the 
Psalmist, " I delight to do Thy will, O my God ; yea. 
Thy law is within my heart" They can not join him 
in nneeri^ when be ^odaims, " Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlsfiting; " nor when he 
prays, " Let the words of my month and the medita- 
tions of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer." When men cease to 
think less of material and more of spiritual things, 
when they realize that "they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh; but they that are after 
the Spirit the things of the Spirit," and that " to be 
carnally-minded is death, but to be spiritually-minded 
is life and peace " — ^it ia then their " house not made 
with hands " will be pe(^)led with the " angels of His 



"Unrywhtn the gate of beant; 
TnA kcroM the pathway swing! 
As we follow tmtli or duty 
Inward to Oie heart of thlngi." 
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PRAYER THAT IS REAE 

Ify Bedaemer uid 1117 Lord, 

I iMMCch ThM, I antreat Tbte, 
Oulde me in each act and word 

That hereafter I naj meet Thea, 
WatcUaft waiting, hoping, yeaning 
With wf iMOtf well trimmed and burolng. 

—Bettry W. homgfMtM. 

PRATER does not ctnuist of uttered worde. 
Neither does it coBsist always of the thon^ 
back of the words unless it ia the sincere 
thought and real desire of the heart The words mvy 
be eloquent, but insincere; they may be beantifnllj ex- 
presaive of adoration, but not of eameatuesB ; thej may 
«nne fr<Hn a tongue that is golden, but a heart that is 
ba8& The sincerity of prayer, like purity of life, is 
manifest in deeds. Words are the symbols of thoughts, 
but when insincere the thoughts they represent are not 
the thoughts that govern him who utters them. Tho 
desire of the heart is the real prayer, regardless of 
words or outward aots, This it is that governs one's 
life and makes it either helpful or hindering, honest 
or dishonest, pure or impure, good or bad. Purity of 
thought means purity of life, and on the desire to see 
ri^t triumph over wrong, truth over falsehood and 
love over hate depends the real eamestnesB of one's 

m 
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petkioD, regardleaa of uttered words. The life that is 
oharacterized hj parity, honeety, deeds of lovin^kiiid- 
neea and hc^ ia the jostice, visdom and goodneee of 
God ie a continnous prayer — a prayer in action aa wdl 
88 Id words and tbon^tB. In this way it is possible 
to "pray without ceasing," and in this way also does 
one pray " in spirit and in tmth." It is to sneh a one 
that " the prince of this world cometh and hath noth- 
ing " in him, for his actions show forth the desire of 
his heart when he says, " Let the words of my moatibi, 
and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Bedeoner." 
Tennyson says: 

More things ara wrought bj prtfer 

Than titia world dieanu of. 

Wherefore let thj Toloe 

BiM like 4 fountain for me night and daj. 

For wh&t are meo better tiian eheep or goata 

That nourish a blind life within the In-aln, 

If, knowing God, tluy lift not bands of prayer, 

Botit for themaelvM and those who call them Mendt 

Among the things " wronght by prayer " is the mold- 
ing of a life, for on^s petitions partake of his nature, 
and knowing that the Most High listens not to the 
prayer of the wicked, he will come to a realization of 
the fact that he is not living a life that comports with 
his prayer, and in this way is led to do better. He 
realizes that, as the Psalmist says, " If I r^rd 
iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear me," and 
if he is really trying to live the right life he will b^n 
to reflect and make his actions conform to the senti- 
ment of his prayer. Martin Luther says, "It is a 
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great matter, when in extreme need, to take hold on 
prayer. I know, when I have earnestly prayed, I have 
been amply heard and obtained more than I prayed 
for." Certainly no one can expect the God of tmUi to 
give ear to a lie, even coming in the form of prayer. 
Indeed, in euch form it is only the more a lie. He 
who BearcheB the hearts of men and knows their in* 
most thoughts, shall He answer the prayer that is in 
reality not a prayer t Carlyle sa^ " A lie is no-thing; 
yon can not of nothing make something; yoa make 
nothing at last and lose your labor into the bargain." 
Paul Elmer More tells ns that, " In prayer shall a man 
learn to know the tmth of his own being, and see with 
open eyes the infinite consequences of that tmth; and 
from thence ho shall go ont into the world armed with 
power and aasnred of peace ; " and Jcdin Newton offers 
this beantifol thought, "Help me with your prayer, 
that I may trust Him, too, and be at length enabled to 
say without reserve, What Thou wilt, when Thon 
wilt, how Thou wilt I had rather speak these three 
sentences from my heart in my mother tongue than 
to be master of all the languages in Europe." Fruit- 
less and unanswered must be the prayer that ia insin- 
cere, or that is prompted by selfishness, or revenge, or 
pride, or euTy, or jealonsy. Can forgiveness come to 
one who is unforgiving ! Can blessings come to one 
who is selfish ! Can mercy come to one who is cruel ! 
Can the sweet ministrations of love come to him who 
is filled with hate and who is indiffer^t to those in 
need and distress t Beautiful and sweet are those 
words from Susan £. Bbw: 
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To limit pnyer to petition, and above all to petition for 
material and traneient goods, is really to deny Christianity, and 
there can scarcely be a groaaer caricature of religion than titat 
which eonceivee Ood as a vast refterroir of power to be drawn 
OQ at our will and for our benefit . . . To fix thoa^t on tlia 
atenul is prayer. From thla higbest couecratlon of onr power 
of Tolontory attention spring repentance for sin and gratitude 
for the great gift of being, trust in divlna goodneai, and tlie apon* 
taneoua l«ap of partial toward perfect lore. 

Fixing thought on the Eternal ia fixing it on evetj- 
thing that is right and good, and fixing it on everything 
that ia right and good gives no time for thoughta on 
eviL " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see Gk>d," and they shall see His goodness manifested 
in answer to their prayen. 
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"BLESSED ASStJBANCE " 

Ood Bhftll be B17 bopc 
Ify •toj'f 117 guide, ud Unteni to 1117 feel 



SO accttstomed is man to occnpTing huDself with 
things material that he finds it difficult to l<X)k 
higher for help. So filled is he -with admiration 
for the works of men that he fails to realize, even to 
the degree that be is capable, the works of Him who 
" Btretcheth out the north over the emptj place, and 
hangetfa the earth npon nothing," who brings forth 
If azzaroth in hia season and guides Arctums with his 
sons. The weakness of man is in proportion to his 
reliance npon himself, notwithstanding he knows that 
aU power is in God. Disappointment and disastn* 
are sore when he relies on policy instead of honos^, 
on trickery instead of truth. As compared with such 
a one a broken reed is a tower of straigth. He is as 
weak as impotence itself, as foolish as folly, and his 
reward ia emptiness. Such must be the case, for is 
not all power and wisdom in God t And are we not 
assured by Holy Writ and by all reason that His 
power and wisdom are not exercised in aid of that 
which is wrong! Are not His own childrm the sub- 
jects of His loving care and guidance? Horace Bosh- 
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nell BajB, " Let it fill yon with cIieerfQlnesa and exalted 
feeling that Glod is leading jon on, girding yon for 
a work, preparing yon for a good that ia worthy of His 
divine magnificenoe." What unspeakable assoranoe 
and trust was that of the Psalmist when he sang with 
snch sweetness, "The Lord ia my shepherd; I shall 
not want" Here was faith, tmst and reliance that 
should inspire every one who is in the vall^ of di&- 
couragement or despair, for are not all the green pas- 
tures and still waters Hist Some one whom we do 
not know has written hope-inspiring words in these 
lines: 

PWthar, to ThM w« look In bU our lOTraw. 

Xhon art the fount>iii irtience our healing flowa. 
Dark thou^ the nl^t, J07 cometh with the momnrt 

Skfelf they rest who on Ihf love repoM. 

And Whittier, with that piety and faith which was 
his most prominent characteristic, says : 

Baliavs and tnut. Thivii^ stara and nun. 

Throng lif« and death, throngb wnil and amMe, 
Hii wise, paternal purpoee runa. 

He who daily meditates upon Ood's infinite lore and 
goodness, who considers with gratitmie and admiration 
the manifold works of the Infinite, sees clearly that 
" The hear^is declare the gloiy of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork," Such meditation, snch 
gratitude, such admiration, hegete . a faith in His 
providence, in His power and love that aU the muta- 
tions of time, all the sorrows and misfortunes, all the 
sickneBB and sin can not destroy, until sooner or later 
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be can saj with Job, " Though He slay me, yet will I 
tirriBt HinL" He has taken the advice to " Acquaint 
noir thyself 'Tritli Him, and be at peace ; " and there is 
no peace elsewhere. Soathej saya : 

Tlijr path ia pUin and strai^t; that U^t !■ glmfr— 
Onward In faith, and leave the nat to bcavm. 

A firm faith is the beat theology, a good life ia the 
best philosophy, a dear conscience is the best law, hon- 
esty the best policy, and temperance the best physic, 
says a recent writer. " I cried onto the Lord, and He 
heard me out of His holy bill," says Israel's Shep- 
herd King. Faith in God and " in the power of Hia 
might " gives a peace, a serenity, a contentment and 
tranquillity that can be gained in no other way. This 
ia not theory, not deductive reasoning, not the declara- 
tion of creed or dogma, but the experience of the ages 
and the promise of Him who is able to lore and to do 
exceedingly above all that can be seen, or heard, or 
conceived by the mind of man. " For I reckon that 
the BofFerings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us ; " 
for " We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God,*' and " If God be for us, who 
can be against us!" Elizabedi Oakes Smith writes, 
"Faith is the subtle chain that binds as to the In- 
finite ; the voice of a deep life within, that will remain 
until we crowd it thence." 

Inexpressibly sad is he who ia " without hope, and 
without God in the world." The deepest darkness, the 
darlmeas of the caverns of earth, the darkneas of sij^t- 
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leas eyes, is not comparable to the mental and spiritual 
darkneae of such a one. There is no darkness like the 
darkness of hopelessness and woe, for there is hope- 
lessness only where God is not FSnelon says, " Aa 
soon as we are with Qod in faith and love we are in 
prayer." There can be no other way to approach the 
source of life and truth and power than that of faith 
and love, and such a pathway leads directly to " the 
secret place of the Most High." 

" There is no nnbelief ; 
Wboever planU & «eed beneath the sod. 
And mdt4 to lee it push aw^ the clod, 
BelieTea on Qod. 

Whoever t^jt, when donda are in the akf, 
'Be pfttient, heut; light breaketh hy utd I7,' 
Tnuts the Uo«t Eigh, 

Tb6 heart that looks when eyelid* eloM, 
And duea to IWe when life hu only woea, 
God'e comfort knows." 
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"BEAK YE ONE ANOTHER'S BUEDENS" 

"To tbs mind. wUliiig tidpen vbo tnnl lUtfs ro«^ 
This bMntifuI leeree U known: 
Whcnerer we lift «t uuithw mui'i Ipad, 
la soma wny we listen our own." 

THE moat beautiful life is tbe moet lielpfal Ufe; 
and it is most beautiful becBose it is most 
helpful. Sticb a life manifeets most love, and 
love is the most beautiful tbing ctHioeivable because it 
impels to acts of lovii^; kindness. It is for this reason 
that " Lore is the fulfilling of the law," and the law 
is the Gkilden Rule, " Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." In lore is 
the strengtb to " do or die," yea even to do and die 
if need be. It sees no risk, it fears no foe, it r^ards 
no threat, it is unmindful of danger, it feels no pain, 
it knows no suffering, it is oblivious of self. Love is 
the great burden-bearer as demonstrated by Him who 
eaid, " Oome unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
yon, and leara of me ; for my yoke is easy and mj bur- 
den is light" It is li^t because the strength of love 
is able to carry any burden — all burdens — does carry 
than. It is one of those sweet provisions of Infinite 
Wisdom that, as said in the quotation above, " Wben- 
lU 
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ever we lift at Bnotber man's load we Bomehow listen 
our own/' lor Uiis makes lifting " at another man's 
load" neceseaiy to the lightening of our own. And 
here is the law of love — ^the neceesitj of bearing one 
imother'a burdens in order to be able to bear our own. 
[Elizabeth Barrett Browning saw this clearly when she 
said, " A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
a sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong. 
Tfaon shalt be served thyself by sense of service wbicdi 
thou renderest." And another whom we do not now 
recall had die same beantifnl thon^t when he wrote 
' iMs little verse: 

"Wonldst thon be bappyt Take ftn euy wm,^~ 
lUnfe of tlioie arotmd thee; live for them each i»J; 
Iliink of their patn, their low, their grief, their uret 
All that thej hare to do, or feel, or bear. 
Think of their pleamre, their good, their gain; 
niink of thoM around thee; 'twill not be in Tattu* 

Love gives the desire to be of service. This is why 
we are gladly helpful to our friends and all who are 
near and dear to us — we love them. No precept, no 
admonition, no instruction it so effective in making 
pet^le happy, in bringing about the realization of the 
fatherhood of Qoi and the brotherhood of man, as the 
doing of deeds of mercy and loving-kindness, the giv- 
ing of a word of cheer, a smile o£ encouragement, the 
manifestation of sweet sympathy and consolation. 
Bobert Louis Stevenson said, " There is an idea abroad 
among moral people that they should make their neigh- 
bors good. One person I have to make good — ^myself. 
But my duty to my neighbor is much nu^e nearly ez- 
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pressed hj Baying that I hare to make him happy." 
That's the idea, and in no way can one make his neigh- 
bor happy so efiectaally as by sbanng his bnrdetiB — 
by being really neighborly, being his brother. The 
only religion is the religion of love, for " God is Love." 
Bayard Taylor says, " In Christian or Ifoelem, Jew or 
Snddhist, the true man is trne, and the false man is 
fftlee ; not the creed as an abstraction, but its practical 
exemplification in life, is the gauge of religion." In- 
deed, by a beautiful necessity, love is the test of re- 
ligion, of friendship, of tme 8piritaalit7. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones says, " A kind heart is better vindication 
of your doctrine than any argoment. Deeds go far- 
ther than words in justifying your creed." This is a 
statement that no one will challenge. It ia not fae who 
talks good, but he who does good, that ia good. The 
pre-eminence of helpfulness, of burden-bearing as 
demonstrating one's purity and goodness of heart, as 
showing the absolute necessity of bearing one another's 
burdens, is beautifully expressed by T. 0. Williams in 
these lines: 

. . . Tet «U viU be 
Imperfect, weak and in captlvi^ 
mi tlion. His ohQd, give all tliyBelf awkj 
To God, and to Oij broOier, da; by daj. 

Phillips Brooks says, " The effective life and the 
receptive life are one. No sweep of arm that does some 
work for God but harvesta also some more of the truth 
of God, and sweeps it into the treasury of life." The 
life of service ia never a selfish life. Selfishness knows 
nothing of love> nothing of bearing another's burdens, 
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nothing of the sweet conscioiianess of baving given a 
cup of cold water to one of God'e little ones. It looks 
only for the loayee and fishes. It wants to go over into 
the Canaan of material milk and honey instead of en* 
tering into the Canaan of eternal love and life. S<»ne 
one baa said, " I ahall pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can do, or any kind' 
ness that I can show to any human being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again." Important it is to do it now, 
and not only to " every human being," but to " every 
living thing." Every case where help is needed is an 
opportimity for sharing a burden, and not (mly an op- 
portunity, but a privilege, and sbonld be a pleasure. 
Only they who truly serve can truly sing: 

"Bleit it is Indeed 

To Bpend ouTselves npon the general good; 
And, oft misunderstood. 
To Btdve to lift tlte fcnses and limba that Uecd." 
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" THT LAW IS TKUTH " 

Bmt ttuongh aotnm, wrong and nXk, 
In tbr beart the dew ol youUi, 
On ibj lipt Uie smile of trntb. 

— LongftUovB. 

**\'\ THAT is trnth ? " Had Pilate been f amillu 
y y mth the H0I7 Books of the people whose 
Governor he -was, it ie probable he wonld 
never have akked this question ci Him who was tnith 
incarnate. In the one hundred and nineteenth Fsalm 
the Sweet Singer of Israel had given a succinct and 
true definition of truth when he said, " Thy righteoua- 
nese is an everlasting righteousness, and Thy law is the 
tmth." GKkI's law is trnth because it is the law of 
infinite wisdom, the law of love. This law is truth, 
for it comprehends all that is fundamental in life and 
being; it is the basis of the econcHnics of life. It is 
not difficult to see the absolute verity of the Psalmist's 
Btat^nent when we realize that a violation of God's law 
is a violation of truth, and a violation of truth is a 
violation of His law. This is proved by the inevitable 
oonaeqaences which follow such violation. In follow- 
ing the leadings of truth one can nevar go wrong. If 
he conld, it would prove tmth to be untrue — a patent 
abenrdi^. As Shakespeare says, " Troth is truth to 
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the end of the chapter." It is never anything etae, 
" neither indeed can be/' for ae Milt(si tells ua, " Truth 
is BB impossible to be soiled by any outward touch as 
the sunbeam." It can not be defiled nor defied. It is 
beyond the reac^ of falsehood. Lies may be told about 
that which is tme, but that does not change its true- 
nces. Qeotge Bancroft says, " Truth is one. It never 
ocmtradicts itself. One truth can not contradict 
another truth. Hence truth is the bond of union. 
But error not only contradicts truth, but may contra- 
dict itself. . . . Truth is therefore of necessity an 
element of harmony; error as necessarily an element 
of discord. . . . Men can not agree in an absurdity; 
neither can they agree in a falsehood." The fact that 
" error contradicts truth " proves error to be what it 
is. George Eliot says, " Truth, according to Locke's 
fine saying, will not profit us so long as she is but held 
in the band and taken upon trust from other minds, 
not wooed, and won, and wedded by our own." It is 
for this reason that every one should be left free to 
follow the indications of truth, no matter where they 
may lead. To do otherwise would be dishonest — ^un- 
true to one's self and to the God of Truth. It is right, 
as Matthew Arnold tells os, to " Study to make prevail 
one color in thy life, the hue of truth." Such a life 
is a life of righteousness, and therefore a manifesta- 
Hob. of truth. The pure life is the true life, and 
*' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." The true are pure, and the pure are true. All 
the lies that have ever been told have not changed ibe 
tromess of one truth. Men have all along down the 
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ages tried to violate God's law and evade pnnishmesit 
therefor, but now as ever " The wages of sin is 
death." The reckoning may Bometimes seem deferred, 
but it always comes. It is a part of the law of 
God, a part of the economics of Ae creation, a part 
of nature's wisdom, that a violation of the law of trath 
is certain of ponishment; it is inexorable, otherwise 
truth would seem to be variable, which it is not, nor 
can it be. The most singular thing is the fact that 
all men know these things, and yet, with a perversity 
that is unaccountable, many undertake to placate this 
inexorable law in their efforts to find happiness in 
wrongdoing, thus defying God and His decree. It 
can't be done; it never was done; it will never be 
done. This defiance of man, this fiying in the face of 
imperious destiny, is the more extraordinaiy when we 
realize that all men know sufficient of that which is 
true to guide than in their walks of life did they only 
live up to the best they know. The seed of truth is in 
every heart ; there is no excuse, because the *' still small 
voice " speaks vrithout delay. It is never dilatory, nor 
negligent, but is always prompt and alert. This is 
beautifully expressed by Browning when he says; 

Trntb Is witUn onrwlvei; It takes no rite 

From ontvard things, whate'er 7011 may believe. 

There is an innermost center In m all 

Where truth abides in all. 

Thus it is seen that the Word of God, which is the 
law of God, that " Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path." The Word of God is hia 
law, the law of truth, Uie law of life, and we have this 
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asenrance, " Ye shall know the truth, and the troth 
Bhalt make you free; "also that "Great peace have 
they that love Thy law, and nothing shall offend them." 
The peace comes of loving that which is tme and fol- 
lowing the promptings of our true selves — that which 
is hest within ns. Unless we do this, we follow that 
which is false, and know it, and this constitutes the 
hypocrite — " and the hypocrite's hope shall perisL" 
It is only in heeding always the voice of truth that we 
can "know Thee, the only true God." 

"I hold It truth, with him who ilnga 
To one oleu harp in diverB tones 
That men mtj rise on gtepping ettHUs 
Of Hieir dead wives to h]{^er thtnga." 
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XLYl 
"THOU ABT TTTR MAN" 

THERE is nothing eo interesting to humanity m 
hnniani^ itseti. Quite often that i^ch calls 
a crowd together is not nearly so interesting to 
those present as the crowd. Thonsands promenade the 
streets of evenings, not that they have any particolar 
bnainesB to attend to, or that there are any extraor- 
dinary si^ts to see, bat in order that th^ may see 
othen who are doing as they are. '[Dus is impelled 
8S a rule more through curiosity than by any desire 
to study human nature, notwithfltanding Alexander 
Pope's assertion that " the proper stady of mankind is 

It will hardly be qoestioned that the study of human 
nature is the most absorbing of all stadies; to see its 
bean^ and its ng^iness, its goodness and it badness, 
its loving-kindness and its uncharitablatess. This 
study would doubtless conduce to the more rapid im- 
proTEsnent and bettermeait of mankind in both moral- 
ly and physical comfort if every one thus engaged 
would not only study his neighbor and those who pass 
by, but himself also. Indeed, it is not entirely out of 
the range of probability that most benefit would accrue 
to himself and those about him by the latter if it were 
done with e desire to improve himself. It is all well 
enough to study "the other fdlow," but how about 
u» 
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<me^a self! PreqneDt and earnest introspefitive glances 
can not fail of benefit. One ma; be all right is his 
own estimation, bnt bow does be stand in the impartial 
eyes of his neighbor t 

In one's stndy of mankind, taking bima^ as a 
sample, it is not right to searcli out only his faults any 
more than it is to look only for his merits. The aim 
shonid be to make his self-estimate as nearly just and 
impartial aa possiUe, find his defects and set aboat }xy 
honest endeavor and earnest de^re to eliminate thesn 
and bring to still higher development his better natnie. 
Conscionsness of faults, however, leads to effort for 
improvement As F^nelon has said, " It is not when 
we are conscious of our f anlts that we are most wicked ; 
on the contrary, we are less bo. We see by a bri^ter 
light ; and let ns remember for our consolation ^t we 
never perceive our sins till we Ix^n to cure them." 

A realization of one's own weaknesses makes him 
more patient of the weaknesses of others. It begets a 
sympathy bom of such consciousness. Bobbie Burns' 
desire that " we might see oursel's as ithera see us,*' if 
shared by all mankind, would be potential in lifting 
humanity to a higher moral and spiritual level. We 
think, however, that we risk little when we say that 
equally as mach might be accomplished did we not 
only " see oursel's as ithers see us," but could we see 
our neighbor as we see onrselves. In other words, if 
one could have as good an opinion of his nei^bor as 
he has of himself, his neighbor might have a veiy 
much better opinion of him. If he would dwell more 
upon his neighbor's good qualities and less upon his 
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faiilts, the latter would disappear in proportion to tlie 
coltiTation of the fonner, and it would encourage tliB 
cultivation of the virtnea more and the vices leas. 

No human trait is more largely responsible for llie 
severance of friendships, the creation of enemies and 
the engendering of envy, jealousy and dislike than the 
almost univeraal disposition to critidse. With reason 
and without reason, in season and ont of season, pe<^le 
seem inclined to emphasize the weaknesses and mini- 
mize the good points of each other; to feed upon the 
husks of frailly rather than upon the fruits of love; 
to drag forth tlie skeleton from the closet rather than 
hold up to view the beauty of the living. There is 
no better method of qoitting this miserable habit than 
to put one's self in the other's place, not only to realise 
the foroe of the circumstances under which he labors, 
but also to take a look at one's self from the other's 
viewpoint Strickland W. Gillilan puts this idea in 
most impressive and eloquent as well as rhythmical lan- 
guage in a little poem entitled, " Watdi Yourself Go 
By": 

Jtut itand uide and watch jQureelf go hft 
niiok of youTielf as " he " inetead ol " I." 
Not« closely, aa in other men 70a note, 
fDia hag-kneed tronaerB and the aeed; coat. 
PIdc flawa; find fBolt; lorgRt the man ia jon. 
And Htiive to make jwa eatimate ring trtut 
Confront jouTtelf and look joa in the nyc 
Jnat atoad aside and watch yoniaelf go by. 

If we could all "stand aside and watch ourselves 
go by," Dote our walk, our expression of countenance, 
our purposea and motives, there would doubtless be an 
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epidemic of trnmility and reformatioii immediately. 
It is 90 easy to Bee our own virtues and dwell upon 
them; so easy to sea others' Ticee and enlarge upon 

Almost every one, were any one of his misdeeds pre- 
sented to him in a way whereby he would fail to ree- 
(^aha it as his own, woiild condemn himself, would 
convict himself of a crime or sin he deemed awful — 
80 long as he thought it the deed of another. He would 
feel the same indignation that David felt when the 
prophet Nathan told him the parable of the rich man 
and " the little ewe lamb." Not realizing that the 
prophet was reciting to him a crime committed by him- 
self, he quickly pronounced sentence of death npon the 
wrongdoer; and great was the King's grief and re- 
morse when the prophet pointed his finger at him end 
said with fearlessness, " Thoa art the man I" Let 
each examine himself honestly, and few there are who 
would not see the finger of Jiistice pointed at him while 
the voice of Truth uttered the words, " Thou art the 
man." It is then incumbent upon him to repent and 
reform, as did King David, and to remember that, as 
Solomon says: 

"ThcM six things doth the Lord hate: ja, aevm ue an 
abominatioD unto Ehn: A proud look, a lying tongne, and handa 
that ahcd innocent blood, an heart that deviaeth wicked imagina- 
titma, feet that be Bwift in nmning to mtichief, » falae witneaa 
that tpeaketh lies, and he that aoweth discord among brethren." 

Then he may comfort himself with the words, 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow; thongh they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wooL" 
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" DT THE SECBET PLACE OE THE MOST 
HIGH" 

"Wba Mks not, the cliamben mre d^rkaBCd 

Wbere hU bohI Blta in Hilcnoe alone, 
Who ^VM not, his loiil never barkened 

To the lore call of cone unto nnw . . . 
Ah, the SBldng, Teceiving and giving 

Ii the Kill of the lif« that ve Ura. 
AH the beau^ and cweetiieafl of living 

la to aak, to reodre and to give." 

HE who loves most Uvea most constantly in " tlie 
secret place of the Most High." He is most like 
the Infinite, for " God is love." The Man of 
Galilee proved His divine aonehip by demonstrating on 
every occasion the most t^der and loving compassion; 
by manifesting onceasingly the power of His Father, 
and alwa^ in the most loving way. On one oocaaion, 
when told that His mother and His brethien were with- 
out and wished to see Him, He said, ** My mother and 
my brethren are these which hear the word of God and 
do it" ^niere have been those who said that thia 
showed that " He loved His mother only as He loved 
other people." How mach truer and more like His 
nature it would have been to say that He loved others 
like He did His mother, for that is what He did. 
HanifestiDg infinite love, He loved all alike. Every 
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one was His sister, and mother and brotlier who did 
the will of Hifl Father in heaven. Jean Ingelow says, 
*' Learn that to love ia one way to know of God or 
man ; it is not love received that maketh man to know 
the inner life of them that love him ; his own love be- 
stowed shall do it" Certain it is that he who loves most 
deeply, most sincerely, realizes more folly the beanty 
and happiness which are the fmitB of love than does 
he who is loved, bat who gives not love in return. This 
is proven by the fact that those whose lives are (ote 
IcMig SQccession of loving deeds for others are happiest 
Those who have the tender sympathy and loving-kind- 
ness of others showered upon them, yet do not recipro- 
cate, are incapable of rising to the " beauty of holi- 
ness " and happiness. William Watson says, " Love 
of the brother we see will help ub to the love of the 
Father we do not see," and Alice Freeman exclaims, 
" Qod teach me to love all as He has loved." What 
a beautiful prayer, and how typical of a loving and 
happy life I Henry Drummond tells us that " To love 
abundantly is to live abundantly," and. Ma^aret E. 
Bangster sings most beautifully: 

"And none are left to grlcrre alone. 
For lore la heaven and elaima Ita on." 

Love is also infinite in its abundance, for the more 
one gives of love the more he has to give. Dr. Pusey 
says, " As love is the life of faith, bo with the increase 
of love, faith increases. Even from man toward man, 
faith and love grow together. The more we love the 
more we understand and trust each other." And he 
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mi^t have said witli equal tmtb, the more we love and 
trust each other the more we love God The converse 
ot the proposition is also trne, the more we love and 
trust God the more vre love each other. Love ia the 
"alabaster boi of precions ointment" which soothes 
and ccnnforts, heals and blesses, and which fills the 
heart and mind with the exqoisite fragrance of 
heavenly sweetness. Let os anoint oar friends with it 
while we can — anoint them for life, that they may be 
made happy while with ns and may go ont and make 
others sa Some one has writtCT, " The life that goee 
out in love to all is the life that is full, and rich, and 
continually expanding in beaufy and power." Thus 
we see the gladneaa to be attained by following this 
loving advice, " Where'er you are, where'w yon live, 
give love to all mankind." Love is the only conqueror; 
it is the only power that can sever the bonds of slavery 
to sin, the only force that can break the shackles that 
bind men and women in their miserable servitude to 
thoughts and habits that are more tyrannical than 
tyranny, more cruel than cruelly, more de^nenerating 
than depravity. If men and women are to be freed 
from these things, it must be done by the liberating 
power of love, Ab affirmatoiy of this assertion this 
firom Count Tolstoi is quoted: 

Hen thiitk thers are circumitanoM when od« nuf de&I with 
hnman beings without love ; and there ftre no indi eirciuiutanees. 
One mM.7 deU with thingi without lore; ooe ta^y cut down treea, 
make brlAi, hammer iron, without love; but you can not deal 
with men without it, just as men can not deal with bees without 
being oareful. If 70U deal eareleut; with bees 7011 will injnn 
them, utd wlU yourself be injured; and k with mm. 
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Tbia recalls an expreesion of William Fenn, that 
" Force maj subdue, but love gains, and he who foi> 
geta first wins the laurel." It is he who "forgets 
first " an injury, or a reprimand, or a rebuke, who has 
ULOst lore, for it is love that forgives. Hate, nor venom, 
nor malice, nor envy, nor jealousy, ever forgave any- 
body. It is well to remember, too, as some one has so 
Tell expressed It, to " Keep the door of your heart open, 
that the angels of love and truth may commtme with 
you." The " angels of Hie presence " are everywhere, 
and they will c<nne in and abide if the doors of our 
hearts are open to receive them, and if we extend sin- 
cere and loving hospitality. The heart should be kept 
loving, for in this way can it love most. Sir John 
Lnhbock says, " There is dust that settles on the heart 
as well as that which settles upon the ledge. It is 
better to wear out than to rust out." We know of no 
better thought to leave with those who read this than 
that expressed with sudi beauty and delicate, yet with 
impressiveneas and strength, in these lines by Charles 
P. Stetson: 

It tkkei gnat Ion to Btir ft hninan heart. 

To live bejoDd th« other and apart, 

A love that i> not aballow, is not nnsU, 

Is not for one or two, hot la for alL 

Iiov« that can mnnd lov«, for its hl^er need; 

Lots that ean leave tove, Qtongh the heart taaj hlMd) 

Love Ihat can lose love, family and friend; 

Tet ateadUf live, lovii^ to the end. 
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" FEAR THOU NOT, FOR I AM WITH THEE " 

TIi« «tenul <il«d U tlij ntagt, and undotiMtti ua tha enr- 
luting ums.— Deuf . toamU, 2T. 

FEAR ia paralyziD^. It incapacitates one more 
quickly than any other state into which one can 
be throvn. It overwhelms and crashes. It de- 
presses and discourages. It induces insanity and help- 
lessness with more suddenness than can any other in- 
flnence. It turns the raven locks of youth into the 
snow-white crown of old age in a night. It produces 
imeasinesa, and causes the ordinarily sedate to tremble 
with direful anticipation. It causes old men to quake 
and shudder and little children to blanch with terror. 
Truly has some one said, " An empty fear fills our 
present mercies with future miseries." And what is- 
feart Traced to its last analysis it ia simply dread 
of death, and usually he who thinks most about death 
is most fearfuL Such a one by his dread invites tlie 
unwelcome guest When a burglar has the household 
terrorized he ransacks the place at his leisure. " ^o 
who fears makes the imaginary thing real, and attracts 
to himself the thing that be fears," says a recent writer. 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters say: "Of all 
the wonders that I yet have heard, it seems to me most 
strange that men should fear," and Alice Gary tells us : 
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"We are iminortal now and lien . . . 
Oar fear is all we liave to fear." 

Tliat is pttttiDg it beautifully and logically, mJesB 
as Samuel Fordyce aaya, " Fear Him (Gixl) and you 
have nothing else to fear." Ax anphasizing the thought 
before suggested as to fear bdng an invitation to Ijie 
thing one fears to ocsne to him, Kalph Waldo Trine 
Bays, " We invite what we fear the same as, by a differ- 
ent attitude of mind, we invite and attract the influ- 
ences and conditions we desire." If, as some «Hitend, 
people find just what they look for, then what they 
anticipate of blessing or misfortune is naturally what 
will come to them. If the worst is expected, it will 
probably accept the invitation; if the beet be in- 
vited and the invitation is sufficiently cordial, it will 
be many leagues in advance of the worst And not 
only does it visit one, but it will come in and abide if 
he bat give it proper entertainment; not only so, but 
it will make friends of those about him. 

Certainly it seems most strange that many of those 
who say with the Fsabnist, *' He is my refnge and my 
fortress, my Qod ; in Him will I trust," should be con- 
stantly manifesting fear, which does not in the least 
confirm their assertion that they trust Him. The 
Apostle says that " God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind," while another Apostle says, " There is no fear 
in love ; bnt perfect love casteth out fear." So that 
it wonld seem very inciHisistent that those who love 
and trust God should fear, thereby manifesting doubt 
of His love and power to protect them. Frances B. 
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Harergal sstb, "Soldness and ftith go together; fear 
and unbelief go together. If ye will not believe, Boiely 
je Bhall not be established. It is alwajs want of faith 
tliat is at the bottom of all fear." Why should those 
vbo dwell " in the secret place of the Host High," who 
are held " in the hollow of His hand," who are lean- 
ing " on the everlasting arms/' tremble at every ad- 
Terse wind of fortune, or every apparent danger, or 
fall proetrate in horror even befoie the " king of ter- 
rora t " Is it not said that " The angeJ of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him, and de- 
livereth them ! " To such it should be said, " Be of 
good courage, and He shall strengthen your heart, all ye 
that hope in the Lord." What a pean of assurance, 
encouragement and promise of protection is given by 
the Sweet Singer of Israel ■when he says, " Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by ni^t ; nor for the arrow 
that flyeth by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkneae; nor for the destruction that wastedi at 
noonday. . . . For He shall give His angels chai^ 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy waya." Longfellow 
says: 

. . . I un \niik, 
'Aai can not find tbe good I ttA 
BecaoM I feel and fear the wrong.* 

To one entertaining such a feeling the advice of 
Bobert Louis Stevenson ^ould be given, " E!eep your 
fears to yoorself, but share your courage with others." 
It is courage and encouragement that the world is so 
much in need of, for it is true, as some (me has as- 
serted, that often the fear of not accomplishing what 
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Ib before ns ia the only thing in the way. Which re- 
calls the two rules some optimist has prtHunlgsted — 
never be discouraged and never be a diacoorager. Those 
who have built their House of Hope on the Bock of 
Truth have no reason to fear, ^ther h^e or hereafter. 
Here is a sweet and helpful thought moat beautifully 
^pressed hy Q. A, Merriam : " There are better things 
in Btore for you than you know. In the calendar of 
your future there are daya marked for angelic vieita. 
The angels may come diaguiaed, but come they surely 
will. Touts be it to have for them an open door, and 
a house where they shall find a home." Again we 
quote from Longfellow: 

Lrt notlilng disturb tbei^ 
Nothing aftii^t thee; 
All tblngi MO pu^n^ 
Lore never eluuigrtb. 
Fatient «ndarftnoe 
Attaineih to aU things. 
Whom God poeaeaBeUt 
In nothing is wanting. 
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THE LIFE THAT IS A SHAM 

WHAT a miserable, moddng epecUde is the 
lite UiRt is one long dnvn out lie I Such 
is the life of a hypocrite. Indeed, it mig^t 
be said that he is not a liar, bnt a living, walking, tt3k- 
ing lie; falsehood personified. He is an apple of 
8od(»iL He is nothing daiining to be something; 
nobodj claiming to be somebody. Being false, he 
claims to be true, otherwise he could not deceive, for 
what would a lie amonnt to if it did not claim to be 
truth ? What would a counterfeit dollar buy if it were 
not represented as a good dollar! The hypocrite is 
like a wooden watch, with painted hands and without 
works. Like the ^jotist, who is himself faypomtical, 
he does not care to be great, but simply to be thought 
great ; he does not want to be good, bat simply to be 
thought good. The hypocrite is necessarily an egotist, 
and the egotist is more or less hypocritical. As some 
cme has well said, he " seeks not merely to cover his 
vices, hot to gain credit for virtue." Madame de 
Stael said, '* Truth is the work of God ; lies are the 
works of man." Holy Writ says, " God made man up- 
right; but they have sought out many inventions." 
Lying is one of them. The lie was not made for him; 
he makes it himself. Shakespeare ezdaims: 
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"0, whit nuy man within hhn bide, 
Ihon^ angel on tbs outward aldel " 

jDie nkOBt atinging rebukes by tbe Great Nazarene 
were directed toward hypocrites — ^neceaaarily so, ainoe 
they were pereonified falsehood, while He was personi- 
fied Truth. He called them "whited sepnlchera, 
. . . fall of dead men's bones and all uncleanneBB," 
implying that their oatward appearance was aatisfao- 
tory, bnt that their hearts were full of lies — false, 
dead — for vithont Truth there is no life. And what 
a great mistake do they labor under wko have the idea 
that only thoee are hypocrites who are members of re- 
ligioas bodies aud who profess truth and virtue whQe 
belying their professions with their acts. Membership 
in a church is not necessary to the making of a hypo- 
mte — ^not by any means. If be who mskes no re- 
ligions professions and still does wrong were one who 
professed piety, his misdeeds would be much more con- 
epioaons. Any one claiming virtue, but iriiose acts are 
immora] ; professing bonesty, but is dishonest ; claim- 
ing to be true, but whose acts are false, is a hypocrite, 
whether he ever darkens the door of a church or not. 
When he does enter it he darkens it spiritually as well 
as materially. The non-church monbra has no more 
privil^;e8 so far as the right to indulge in wickedness 
is concerned than has the one who is a member. Of 
coarse the more respectable a hypocrite is, the more 
dangerous he is, which accounts for the fact that he 
sometimes " borrows the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in; " and not infrequently worldly possessi<His 
are the measore of respectability, instead of ri^iteoos 
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deeds and correct living. It has been said that " the 
dying sinner has very little to say about the hypocrites 
in the church." He probably realizes at that time that 
all hypocrites look alike to Qod. 

The singular thing about the hypocrite is that he 
must know that sooner or later his true character mil 
be known; he must realize that he ia an ostrich with 
bis head in the sand — thinks he is hid, bnt nobody tiee 
thinks so. He must know that inevitably Truth shall 
prevail ; that, as Bryant has said, 

"Trath crnahed to earth thtXl riM ■gftln— 
The «teriwl yean of Ood are hen; 
WhUe Error, wotmdad, writhes in paiB, 
And diei among hia warahipera." 

We can hardly bdieve, however, that Tmih ia ever 
" omshed to earth." It is not crushable. If ever there 
was one who should cry ont in the language of the 
Psalmist, *' Cleanse Thou me from secret faults," and 
who shonld realize that " if I regard iniquity in my 
heart the Lord will not hear me," it is the hypocrite. 
And he knows he is a hypocrite. He is not fooling 
himself at all. He is simply being used as a tool by 
the evil one. Peace with God can only come by war 
with evil. A man's reli^on is manifested in his acts, 
whether he would have it so or not; it is inevitable, for 
as he thinks so he acts. If he thinks lies, impurity and 
dissimulation, he acts them; if he thinks truth, purity 
and honor, he manifests them. A lie can not injure 
Truth, bnt Truth annihilates a li& Milton says, 
" Truth is as impossible to be soiled by an outward 
touch as a sunbeam." It can no more be affected by 
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falsehood than can light be destroyed hj darkness. A 
dark room may be made bright by bringing in a light, 
but a lighted room can not be made dark by bringing 
in darkness. It is neceesary to remove the light or 
pnt it ont, for darkness can not come in nntil the light 
is gone. So that he who keeps darkness in bis heart 
can only do so by refosing to allow the light to enter. 
He knows of the light, knows he may receive all he 
needs of it — " the tme light, the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into tbe world." 

"0, truth b ttsj, mi Ot» ll^t ahliiM elekr 
In heuts kept opcti, hoaeit utd linoen." 
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THE UFE BEAUnFUIi 

THE meet beantiful life u that in which Auty is 
moat often fnlfilled. It is most betatiful be- 
cause most helpf uL And what is dot j i Some 
one haa defined it as " the transmission of eo much 
light and love as is in as to all beings with whom we 
ocHne in contact." We should call this a good defini- 
tion, for the real fol&llment of duty carries with it the 
spirit of love. The performance of an act without love 
is not the fulfillment of a duty. It is the love in the 
act which makes it a du^, and imless it is performed 
lovingly and therefore joyfully, it can not be called 
a duty well done. It is love that prompts the deed, 
tiiat makes it a blessing. There are negative duties-^ 
the leaving of deeds undone — that also take on the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Lovey Mary seemed to appre- 
ciate this when she said, " I've made it a practice to 
put all my worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then set on the lid and smile." In other words, she 
did a great duty by keeping her troubles to herself. 
And the world has many Lovey Marys, many more 
than it knows. They are those who are living the life 
beautiful; who go about "scattering smiles and sun- 
ehine all along the way; " whose religion is seen, like 
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the Hothouse which " Bounds no dnuu, beats no gong, 
yet far over the waters its frieodlj light is seen bj the 
mariner." They not only have the lamps, hot tb^ 
keep them trimmed; they not only have the oil, hut 
they bnm it 

This observation applies to men as well as women. 
They travel life's journey 'almost unnoticed, becanse 
their lights are not garish nor repelling — neither the 
brilliant flashes of genios nor the flickering rajs of a 
" li^t under a bushel." Simplicity and unobtmsiTe- 
ness, serenity and confidence, mark their every step. 
They fdlow the advice : " Just go on with your daily 
tasks, doing the best you can in your circumstances, 
and wait for God's time." They have hearts such as 
that of which Geikie spoke, "An undivided heart 
which worships God alone, and trusts Him as it should, 
is raised above the anxiety for earthly wants." They 
know that " he worships God best who loves his brother 
most" They look not for the acclaim of the multi- 
tude, knowing that " applause is the spur of noble 
minds ; the end and aim of weak ones." They are like 
docks which do not strike, but which keep perfect 
time. They do not make loud professions, do not have 
a trumpet sounded to annoimce their approach, but the 
continual performance of kindly deeds, the giving of 
a cap of cold water to the thirsty, sheds a halo about 
them which is seen of men, but of which they are en- 
tirely unconsdoas. Their lives exemplify tiiis beauti- 
ful thought, whose author we do not recall: 

From eonidoiu and infinite t<ove miut fiie true monlitj apring, 
nor can there be greater charity than the effort to ennoble onr 
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StIWws. But I can aot caaoUe 700 if I bxn mot beanae Mbk 
agveU 

Hov very great is he who has great talents, great 
industry and great lore, and yet is possessed of meA.- 
ness and homilitjl The grand old Qnaka, William 
Fenn, said, " An homUe, aUe man is a jewel worth a 
kingdom." It is he that lives the life beantifoL 
James Allen says: 

He who bu not kuned how to be gcatle, for^ring, loring mad 
bsppj bu learned rtrj little, great tfaon^ bia bcM4: learning and 
piofonnd thoo^ hia aoqiwiiitajiee with Seripton maj be; for it 
li in the prooea* of beeoming gentle, pore and b«pp7 that deep, 
real, endnring laaaoiia of life are learned. UnbnAen nreetneaa in 
the (aee of outward autagoniain ia the infallible indleatian of a 
aelf-eonqoovd aonl, the witaeaa of wiadom, and the proof of tba 
1 of Tratb. 



No better eoggestions as to the qualifications enter- 
ing into the heart of him who lives the life beantifol 
could be made, for the " deep, real enduring lessons of 
life " are those wherein are tao^t gentleness, forgive- 
ness, loving-kindness and peace. It is the learning of 
these great lessons which enables one to overcome the 
worries and petty annoyances, as well as the more for- 
midable difficulties of lif& It is the ability to do this 
which implants a song in the heart — mind you, a song 
in the heart — ^which is vastly more valuable as an in- 
dication of happiness than a song on the lips ; and the 
song on the lips is never so sweet as when sung in. 
consonance with a song in the heart. A D. T, Whit- 
H0j aske: 

Bavent yon » aong In yonr heart anmenbent Dont 7011 tondi 
ttM edga of tba great ^adiuia that ia in Uu world, now and 
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tben, in iptte of toot <tm ilngla worrlnT Well, that b lAat 
Ood mMiu; and tlie worry is the interruption. Ho never meank 
tlwt. There U » great aong forerer EiDging and we are all parts 
and Dotea of it, If we wiU only jnat let Htm pat us in tune. 

He who is living the life beautiful ia " in tune " with 
the Infinite, and keeps himaelf bo. He listens to the 
heavenly melodies, his heart sings with the joys of dnty 
well done, and he realizes what a beautifnl thing it is 
to work, and lire, and love. Wherever he goes is " a 
place where love hath trod," for — 

" Where Lore hath trod 
The mjM grow aweet with bloom and Terjr fair. 
The beea hum softly In the drowsy ait 
Amid the purple clover, and the stars 
Of dandelion gleam among the sod 
Where Lore hath trod." 
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" For DOW of w Una to Umnt^ a^ bd mam 4Mh to U»- 
■clL"— AAi*. 

FROM the time wlien Cain asked, ■" Am I my 
brotber'B keeper!" hnmtmtT't bistoiy luu an- 
swered the question in the affirmative. The 
Tarying raTironments of life, the nature of nun and 
his neceasitiea, the very economy of the creation, make 
man hia "brother's keeper," and the increasing popu- 
lation of the world and the conditions of civilization 
are inch as to repeat with continuous and growing em- 
pkasis this affirmation. Even the savage living in the 
wilderness with almost no one to dispute his movements 
or share the bounties afforded by primeval forest or 
blossoming plain, was made to feel occasionally the 
need of the help of a fellow-creature. The growth in 
both the demand and frequency of human co-operatitm 
in making life worth living has increased in propor> 
tion to the prepress of civilization until it has become 
necessary for a man, when planning a woi^ to promote 
hia comfort and happiness, to consider the effect it will 
liave on the welfare of bis neighbor. His inquiry, 
" Can I not do as I will with mine owni " is answered 
with an emphatic "No; not if it imperils the livee, 
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beilth, kappiness or proper^ of your neighbor, for to 
that extent yon are yom- brother's keeper." 

The aame restrictions are placed npon him in r^;ard 
to his conduct and language. Profanity and vrong- 
fal acta " maketh thy brother to offend," and because 
man is hia " brother's keeper," these things are pro- 
hibited. 

This principle eaters largely into the life of every 
civilized man. Love itself demands it — ^makes it so. 
It is the impelling force in every sacrifice, in every 
chaige in battle, in every hazard of life to rescue those 
in peril, in every philanthropy to relieve the distressed, 
in evei7 effort to rescue the perishing, in eveiy search 
for means by which to nplift and enlighten men and 
lead them to tmth and rigbteonsness. 

Hen are fond of talking about liberty, and it is re- 
grettable that so few seem to understand well the dif- 
ference between liberty and license. Man is at liberty 
to do as he chooses so long as he choose to do right, 
and no l(S)ger, for when he goes b^ond that which is 
ri^t he interferes with his brother's happiness, and 
nt^nrithstanding his possible indifference to the welfare 
of others, he is brou^ up short against the realization 
that he is " hia brother's keeper," for 

"He fa the freenun whom the trath makw fr«^ 
And all an aUTei bealdea." 

But there is another view of this matter. It is the 
positive side, for while man tells his brother, " Thou 
thalt not," he finds for himself the equally impera- 
tive command, " Thou shalt" Under this etunmand 
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cornea the dntj of pT<»notiiig bia brother's happinefls. 
" Thou shalt " bear with him patiently, sbaTO with him 
liberally, relieve his diBtreasea, lore him continnonaly 
and save his life. Bama says : 

"AfBJetlon'a lOBa »re brothen in dlrtreui 
A brother to raliere — how ezquitite tlia blisi.'* 

And it is a blessing indeed to have the privilege of 
r^ieving the diatreaaed. The lowly Nazarene eaid: 
" Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down bia life for his friends," and He fulfilled the de- 
mands of that great love. A life withoat sacrifice for 
others ia a life without depth, without the experience 
which enlaces the capacity for happinesa, for Cowper 
teUa as: 

"AIu, by M}!!^ degree of woe 
We ereij bllH must giin; 
The heart mn ne'er » tr&iuport know 
ni«t ana felt k pkin." 

One of the most encouraging facts of modem times 
is the increasing conaideration being given to human- 
ity'a happiness and comfort. For example, in all the 
lines of indostry it is becoming the rule for all great 
enterpriaea employing large numbers of workers to pre- 
pare for their comfort along with preparations for the 
taming ont of the work.. Comfortable bouaea are 
built, achoola are maintained, libraries, gymnasiums 
and natatoriums are established, proper sanitary meas- 
ures are taken, and only a reasonable number of hours* 
work required. These reflectiona recall a little verse by 
Warwick Jamea Price: 
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"To voice your grftUtnde is well — «nd bUII 

Tbij la K eagy that the world eeuoe heeds it. 
Ton will not fully pay your debt imtil 
You do a iriBJiiMn. to the nun who needs U." 
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THE QTHET valley and the FB02EN 

PEAKS 

IT Ib not likely that if one were sent ont to disoorer 
a perfect example of happinesB he would eeek it 
in surrouudings of m&gnificetica And it is BtiU 
more unlikely that he would find it tkere if he did. 
Towers and domes, stateliness and splendor, are not al- 
ways evidences of happiness within. It does not nec- 
essarily seek the architecture of Sir Christopher Wren, 
nor the paintings of Michelangelo, nor the scnlptore of 
Phidias. It is more often found onder the hnmble 
roof of the poor than in the mansioa of the aristocrat, 
more often in the cottage of the peasant than in the 
palace of the king. Its home is in the heart where 
love is, where it is not crowded out by other things, 
for without love for humanity there is no happiness. 
The mines of the world mig^t be robbed of their 
jewels, landed possessions without limit might be held, 
the " applause of listening Senates " might be heard, 
and all the glories of pomp and circnmatance be a part 
of one's everyday experience, yet without the greatest 
of all possessions, love and humility, tme happiness is 
impossible. Alexander Smith says, " There is no hap- 
piness in the world into which love does not enter," 
and some one else has said that "where there is love 
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there is peace, aad where there is peace there is Ood." 
Love hringa hmnility, and true hmnility is the soil in 
which happioefiB flonrishes moat It has been thns 
beautifully defined: 

Hnmilitsr la perp«tiul qnietneBa of heftrt. It is to Iwra no 
trouble. It 1b nerer to be fretted or v^ed, irritable or lore; to 
wmder At nothing thtt Is done to me, to feel nothing agkinst ma. 
It U to be at rest when Bobod7 praiaea me, and whan I am 
blamed or deaplaed It la to have a blesaed borne in mysBlf 
where I can go in and abut Qie door and kneel to my Father In 
aeeret and be at peaee, aa in a deep aea of ealmneae, when all 
around aad above Is troubled. 

Contrast this with the pride, eelfishness and arro- 
gance which are so often the accompaniments of ex- 
traordinary wealth and the flattery and adulation of 
fawning sycophants who Beck to share, even in the 
meanest way, some of the spoils of questionable con- . 
quest: 

Hbat men are like mountain peaka in that the hl^ier fortune 
exalte tbem the more barren, froaen and useleia thej beoome; 
their fooliih pride and atatelineaa enabling them to look down 
on all the world beside; while otliers are like valleTB, the lower 
they are depreased by bad fortune, the more fertile they grow, 
and fill ell around with flowers, fragnmce and fmlL Yet with 
thifl fact before them moi yield to the an^eation of pride rather 
than humility, and hunt the frosea, barren peaks rather than 
the fertile fields. 

Snch has been the history of men. They yield to 
the pride of possession and the impulses of ^notiam 
rather than to humility, and hunt the " frosen, barren 
peaks, rather than the fertile fields." In the Valley 
of Humility grow the flowers of hope and purity, of 
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gentleness and loving-kindness, and tho erweetnesa of 
these flowers and ibe beauty and qnietade of this val- 
ley are ever a delight to him vho dwells therein. He 
knows " there is no joy that lies so deep as peace," and 
that "the richest experiences of life never come to 
those who try to win them selfiahly." He sees the 
beaaty of Thomas & Eempis' words, " The coming year 
will show yon many new things, but nothing so won- 
derful as the love of God." And it is his business to 
reflect that love in his own words, thoughts and deeds. 
No sincere word was ever lost ; no good deed was ever 
done in vain; no loving thought ever failed of good. 
It is a well recognized fact in physical science that 
nothing can be utterly lost, and it must be equally as 
trne in mental and spiritual things. It is unthinkable 
that this fact of material things should not be typical 
of the same principle in spiritual things, when all that 
is eternal is spiritual, while all that is temporal is ma- 
terial Good is of God, and that which is of God is as 
eternal as Himself. It is only those things which are 
wicked and sinful which shall be destroyed. Truth is 
eternal, and good is of truth, while sin is of evil and 
can not last, for we are told that " the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death ; " and death, being the 
result of sin, is destroyed because of the destruction of 
sin, for that which is opposed to God is certain of 
destruction. Mr. Spuigeon says : 

Odb good deed la wortli more ttian a tlionaand brUUant tlworiea. 
Ziat us DOt vnlt for large opportunities, or for a different kind 
of vork, bnt do Just the things we "find to do," day by ds^. 
We have no other time in which to lire. The past has gone; 
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tlis future hu not arriTed; we nerer ahall have any but tbe Urns 
present. Then do not wait until four experience baa ripened 
into maturity before you attempt to lerre Ood. Endeavor now to 
bring forth fmit. Serve Ood now. 

The dumbest man ie be who refusee to speak kind 
words. The blindest man is he who fails to see good 
in others. The deafest man is he who listens most to 
the voice of erih Nothing unkind is fit for utterance ; 
nothing wicked ie fit to be seen; nothing evil is fit to 
he heard. 

"Sow love, and tait« ita fruitage pure; 
Bow peace, and reap ita harvest bri^t; 
Sow Bunbeanu on the loek and moor, 
Aod reap » luureat— borne of U^t," 
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"We «0 oui do batter than yet m ham dooav 
And not be » wliH ths wone; 
It never wu loring Uut emptied the Iteut, 
Nor giving tluit emptied ttie pniae.** 

PROBABLY tlie greatest evidence of bnman im- 
perfection and the defectiveness of htiinan 
institationa is that, even in lands of plenty, 
where Nature has heen most prodigal in her bounty, 
there are always those who soffer from lack of hoth 
food and dothing. When this great eoonconic and so- 
(uological problem is solved, a condition approaching 
Ae millensium will be at hand, for it is evident that 
it will require a realization on the part of at least a 
majority of mankind that tlie fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man are not something to dream 
about, hut something which must be brought about be- 
fore the tranquil and happy life that humanity is en- 
titled to will or can be achieved. That this can not 
be done at once is painfully evident for the very de- 
^orable reason that man's natural greed makes it im- 
possible. That this most complicated and ponderous 
problem must be solved before all mankind shall come 
into its own, even the greediest man must and does 
concede; hut like Ephraim he is " joined to his idols " 
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— hia poflsessionfl — and is loth to turn loose, even to do 
lus part in achieving universal happiness. While this 
problem of world-wide import and deepest significance 
is being brought to a final eolution, the best that can 
be done is for those who will and have the means to 
share in some measure their goods with the needy, for, 
as Ella Wheeler Wilcox sajs : 

So manf goda, ao many erwdi. 

So BUBj paUu Out wind and wind, 
When Jnat the art of being kind 

Ii all thla old world needs. 

This " art of being kind " is the art that most accom- 
plish the solution of the problem of universal human 
ccmifort and happiness. There is no question that, as 
some one has said, " justice will demand that you with- 
hold bom. mercy ; " it not only will, but it is demanding 
it, altbou^ the mass of mankind doesn't seem to real- 
ize that this is that for which they are paying the pen- 
alty. Shakespeare says that " charily itself fulfills the 
law, and who can sever love from charity t" The 
greatest economist, the greatest sociologist, the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever known — ^He in whom 
was incarnate wisdom — said we must love our neighr 
bor as ourselves, that we must " love one another as I 
have loved yon." Is it any wonder, then, that we suffer 
the penal^ for our disobedience f This is just as much 
a command &om Omnipotence aa " Thou ehalt not 
steal;" indeed, it is the greatest command, for He 
Himself said, after telling those about Him that to love 
God with all the heart, mind and strength and their 
nei^bors as themselves were the greatest command- 
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meats, said tliat upon these hung " all the law and the 
prophets." There is no qnestioning the fact that upon 
hnmanit^'a love for each other depends homanitT's 
happineaa, and it is in just that proportion. William 
Lloyd Oarrison speaks several tratha in these few 
lines; 

The history of mankiiid is crowded with eridencea proring thtt 
phTaicAl eoereion U not admpted to monl ngener&tioii ; that the 
■iufol diapoaitioiu of men eui be eabdoed onlj bj lore; that eril 
een ba ezterminated fiom Ute earth cnlj b; goodneu; that It 
to not lafe to relf upon an arm of flesh to preserve ne from harm; 
that there la great aecurity in being gentle, harmlea^ long-auffBr- 
ing, and abondant in merc^; that it is only the meek who aball 
Inherit the earth. 

There is little hope fer a soul that can Imik with ia- 
difference upon htunan suffering and woe and not he 
moved to deeds of love and kindness. There ran 
throDj^ all the good literature of the ages, indnding 
especially Holy Writ, constant and insistent admoni- 
tions and adjurations to be merciful, to give of our 
means, to extend opportunity to those who haven't it 
to make a living. One of the most melancholy specta- 
cles one can imagine is to see men and vromen, honest, 
competent and vrilling, oat of employment, without a 
chance to provide the necessaries of life for those who 
are near and dear to them as well as for themselves. 
It is when considering these things that one begins to 
see humanity's darkest side — its unwillingness to help 
the unfortunate — starving bodies and bleeding hearts. 
Rev. F. W. Robertson says, " The love of the noMer 
sort ia the desire to give all it can." So long as there 
18 innocent onrelieved suffering, humanil^ is not doing 
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ita part; it is enacting b crime againet itself — the 
crime of neglect and omission. There are, as all know, . 
many who are mideserring becanse unwilling to make 
the efFort for their own comfort and happiness, bat be- 
canse of a few who are unworthy want and woe shoold 
not be the portion of the multitude who are deserving. 
Innocent childhood, the helpless cripples, the braTe and 
strong who have been unfortunate and whran circum- 
stances are making to suffer together with those who 
are their dependents, themselves constitute opportuni- 
ties for those who can help and encourage; and the 
neglect of such opportunities is to fail in one's duty, 
to disobey a command of the Most High, to defy the 
call of the " still small voice " that whispers, " Love 
thy brother, aid the helpless, be generous to the unfor- 
tunate." 

" He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord ; and that which he hath given will He pay him 
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TNtart^ ma tbe Inmtitn of tha ngntfnl; tomnrow of th« 
bdolent Wbo Um in either Iomi two dayi. Hie pretent ta 
mU thera really U, mod preciwlf the spot where we txt li the only 
tangible qiot in the univeru. — John Albea, 

THE word " Doyr " is a good w<wd, speUed either 
backward or forward. A realization of the 
importance of tlw meaning of " now " often 
resnlts in the eatiafactory reeult — "won." Little 
other than failore is accomplifthed hj him who 
moans over the past or indolently waits till tomorrow. 
For the performance o£ dnty, for the activity de- 
manded hy a helpful life, there is no yesterday nor 
tomorrow. The same opportnnity did not exist yester- 
day and it may not come tomorrow; and even wwe it 
to come tomorrow we may not be here to improve it. 
Every demand of love, every suggestion of triomph, 
every imperious command of duty, says, "Now I" 
Ralph Waldo Trine says, " We are living the eternal 
life now as mnch as we ever can live it The only 
heaven we will ever have is the one we realize, make 
and carry with ns. We determine always our own con- 
dition — heaven or hell — ^here and hereafter." He 
might have added also that we not only make our own 
happinees, but inflnence more or less the bappineea or 
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wieery of others. The ApoBtlo said, " Now is the ao- 
oepted lame ; now is the day of salvation," because now 
is the only time we have. Yesterday is past and to- 
morrow may never coma That which ahoald be done 
and can be done now demands immediate attention. 
Emerson and other great thinkers realized the predoos- 
nese of the present moment, and the inutility, the folly, 
of dwelling cm the past with its griefs and sorrows, or 
its joys and pleasures, when the exigencies and duties 
of the present are calling us. Emerson says, " This 
day is all that is good and fair. It is too dear, with 
its hopes and invitations, to waste a moment on the 
yesterdays." In other words, there is never a moment 
to lose. If time is banging heavy on our hands, we 
are negligent, or indolent, or both. There is plenty of 
good to be done every minute, which fact leaves no ex- 
cuse for the idler. He is a world liability and not an 
asset There is no excuse for his existence except it 
be, possibly, to spur to greater effort the busy and ac- 
tive. Charles H. Barlow writes: 

Wbj werdi the tnture and tlie putt 

Whr do je look for tearful ejvt 

And wek far oflF (or Faradiaet 
Beneath tbj feet life's pearl la eaat 

The time to do good and be good ia now; the time 
to love God and our fellow-men is now; the time to be 
happy is now, and there wss never a time, ia not now, 
and never will be, to be miserable. John Ruskin was 
so impressed with this thought that he had put in bia 
seal the word " Today." There is no question that to 
set tiie heart wholly on the future is to make it more 
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or lees obUviouB to the besuties and good things of tba 
present There are those who even wait till a fotore 
time to ^ve attention to the most important thing of 
existence — to determine their attitade as to their bdng, 
here and hereafter; to take even a serious thoo^t as 
to what has been called " the riddle of existence." The 
great Teacher of Oalilee promised great and snfficient 
reward for those who would live as they should— He 
said, " Blessed are the poor in spirit," the meek, the 
merciful, the pure in heart — are, not shall be. No 
greater inducement to present activi^ can be imagined 
than the thought that if the present momoit is lived 
as it should be, there will be no time that is not so 
lived — ^living just one mwnent at a time, and living 
it to the best one knows, makes the perfect lif& The 
time to live right is now, the time to pray is now, 
the time to love Qod and humani^ is now. Dove Sat- 
terfield Smiley says much in these few lines : 

When do yon uk Ood about ItT When tbe qneaUon It up 
to be settled, and yon scarcely know what to do, or after yOB 
hBTO bad your own way and are suffering the oonssqnenoel . . . 
Doing the d«ed and then aaldng God to «Tert the consequences i> 
what ia too often done. Whftt He wanta oa to do is to listen to 
the still small Toioe when it lAiipers His will before the decUlon 
time Is over. . . . 

Here is a beautiful and eloquent thought which will 
serve to emphasize the reflections herein recorded. It 
is taken from the Sanskrit: 

Uaten to the exhortation of the dawn. Look to this dayl . . . 
In ita brief course lie all the verities and realities of your 
eziatence; the bliss of growth, the gloij of action, the sploidor 
of beantf; for yesterday ia bat a viston; but today well UT«d 
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mafcM ereiy jeaterda; h dream ol ba.ppin«a«, and evei; tamomnr 
a Tision of hope. Look well, therefore, to this day. Buch ia the 
■alutation ol the dawD. 

" Look well to thifl day," to this hour, to this mo- 
ment, for the moment makes the hour, the boar the 
day. Life is one long anccession of opportanities ; if 
not for action, then for word or thought Isaac Ogden 
BRjB that " Postponement is a common blander of the 
inefficient Christian life.** Jnst in the proportion that 
one improTes bis time is his life efficient, and he who 
has time which be haa been idling away because necra- 
sitj does not danand that be should be engaged in 
earning bis bread from day to day has the greater re- 
sponsibility, for our responsibility exists in the degree 
of our opportunity, talent and means. A recent writer 
has said, " Bo a thing now, and it is the work of a 
few minutes ; put it o£F s month, and you have spent 
a month in doing it" There is no one who has not the 
talent to do good ; there is no one ^oee conscience does 
not ai^rove his doing good; there is no one who has 
not opportunities for doing good. This will be con- 
ceded. Then why the neglect, the failure, the disas- 
trous consequences! Chiefly because of waiting till 
"tomorrow; " taking the course that Felix did when 
he said nnto Paul: "Go thy way for this time; when 
I have a more convenient season I will call for thee." 
In too many instances the " more convenient season " 
never comes. 

"Now is the accepted tima*' 
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I pny tat fftlth, I kng to tnutj 

I liiten with my heui, uid hear, 
A Voin witLout a Knind: "Be jiut, 

B« merciful, nrtn 

Tha Word within theej Ood b Btu." 
—Wkittiar. 

A LMOST inconi^Tably great would be the change 
/*% in tlie life, conduct and thonght of men did 
they pause long enough in their daily doings to 
attain to even a partial realization of the omnipreaenee 
of God — that He ia everywhere present and all the time 
present It ia unthinkable that God could be absent 
from Hia universe, or any part of it; so that vih.ea 
one reflects on this subject he at once understands and 
appreciates the fact that " the Lord Ood omnipotent 
mgneth" — here and everywhere* The Psalmist had 
an understanding of this great troth, and rejoiced in 
his knowledge of it, as shown when he exclaimed, 
" Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? or whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven. 
Thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the eea ; even there shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me." 
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'Again lie derived great consolation and assurance 
from a realization of the omnipresence of Ood when 
lie said that He was " an ever present help in trouble," 
and his daily prayer and constant calling upon God 
for help and guidance showed that he did in reality 
trust " in the power of His might." 

We say there would be a great change in the life and 
conduct of men did the; realize the c(mstant presence 
of the Moat High for the reason that this realization 
would impel them to wiser and more rif^teous thoughts 
and deeds. Such a realization would neceBsarily in- 
crease one's lore for that which is good, that which is 
pure and holy, helpful and loving, with the result that 
happiness would reign in proportion to such realiza- 
ticoL Did all men have this consciousness of the 
Divine ever-presence, the desire for a holy life would 
be strong enough to make them know that the real busi- 
ness of life is the serving of God ; that everything else 
is of secondary importance. Then they could aay, " I 
was glad when they said unto me. Let us go into the 
house of the Lord." John Haynes Holmes says, *' To 
know G^ as the living God, to serve Him as a real 
presence, to commune with Him as did the prophets 
of old — ^this is religion 1" And so it Is. It was the 
deep consecration, the constant and continuous thought 
of God's living immanence, which enabled the 
prophetic seers of old to attain to such close com- 
munion with their Lord. It can be done in no 
other way. The Apostle says, " Draw nigh unto Qtod, 
and He will draw nigh unto you." By entertaining 
holy thou^^ta, doing holy deeds, does one become fit 
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for the companioiiBliip which Enoch had, for it is said 
that " Enoch walked with God." A recent writer sets, 
" Prayer most always prevail, if only every one is 
boneetly trying to realize the presence of God." Tboa 
is the advice of Job so wise, " Acquaint now thyself 
with Him, and be at peace." A conacioua realization 
of God's presence helps one to draw nigh unto Him, 
and drawing nigh unto Him helps to gain this realiza- 
tion. In other words, in proportion aa we concentrate 
our thoughts, life and efforts on. that which is pnre and 
righteous do we draw near to God, and as we draw 
near, so does the Father draw near to His children. 
He is never so far away that He can not hear the plead- 
ings of His child for mercy and forpveness, for " The 
Lord is nigh unto them of a broken heart ; and saveth 
such as be of a contrite spirit." Aa some one has so 
beautifully and touchingly expressed it, " For every 
' Oh, my Father,* comes the answer, * Here, my child.' " 
No other thought has such power for good, for puri^ 
of life and conduct, for attainment of holiness, as has 
the thought of God's immanence. No one who believes 
in His omnipresence and in His continuous presence, 
can be otherwise than observant of the Gk}lden Eule. 
As illustrative of this, some one, in writing of a 
great and good man, said, " God was as real to him 
aa a personal friend. He was always as conscious 
of His presence aa if He were actually standing 
by his aide. This was the source of all his strength, 
the impetus to all his actions, the deepest of all 
his convictions, and every plan, every speech, every 
labor, was laid upon the altar as ' An offering onto the 
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Lord,' " Such a man mak» a reality of the aseurance 
^veu in these words from Isaiah, "Fear thou uot; 
for I am with thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy 
God : I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my right' 
eousness." They mean something to him. He does 
not simply repeat them in a perfnnctoiy or mechanical 
manner; and so he can say with confidence and as- 
surance, " Tea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art 
with me." It is he who can say, " I have set the Lord 
always before me." 

The ocmipreaence of God is conceded by practically 
all civilized men, and yet they do not seem to give this 
greatest fact of the ages the serious attention it merits. 
It is at once said that the barriers in the shape of 
temptations and sin prevent man from " drawing nigh 
unto God; " but they could never do this were one's 
realization of Qod's presence as full as it should be, 
and would be, if he would only give it the thoo^t he 
should. Well may it be asked as did Paul of the Gkla- 
tiane, " Who did hinder you that ye should not obey 
the truth ! " There is nothing worth while that can 
hindeor. 

"Lord God of Hosta, teMb iu to demrl; aea 
That ftll our woik beglu and ends with Tbee." 
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I delight to do Thj wUI, my Oodj jm. Thy Uw It wltUn 
B17 hcftit. — Ptaitnt. 

MANY are they who utter the words, " Thy will 
be done ; " but do all ivho do so really mean 
what they say, in sincerity and truth? To ask 
that question is, unfortonately, to answer it in the 
n^;ative ; for were it possible to answer it truly in the 
affirmative, the world had been far advanced toward a 
ctmsununation of the preceding clause in the same in- 
TOcBtioQ, " Thy kingdom come." He who taught men 
to pray this all-encompassing prayer said of atHue about 
Him, who were very much like many today, " This 
people draweth ni^ unto me with their mouth, and 
honoreth me with their lips ; but their heart ie far from 
me." And ao it has ever been and will continue to be 
mitil those who, like the loving Nazarene, " do always 
those things that please Him," and so iofinence men to 
stick to Truth and to righteousneas to an extent that 
will make the hypocrite to be despised and hated of all 
men, for the hypocrite is not only a liar, but is himw lf 
a living lie. 

No prayer, however eloqawit its words, however lov- 
ing its sentiment, however urgent its pleading, can 
reach Hie ear of Omnipotence if uttered perfunctorily 
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Mr hypocritically. Indeed, when so uttered it beoomeB 
a mockery that draws nigh unto blasphemy. And yet 
there be those who seem quite satiefied and content 
vrben they are able to aay, " I have said my prayers," 
with the emphasis on the " said." Unless one also doet 
his prayers the saying of them " availeth nothing." 
When men can say as did the Psalmist, " I will praise 
thee, Lord, with my whole heart," they will not 
only do so in words, bnt in deeds, and so promote to 
the extent that they are able Ood'a kingdom " on earth 
as it is in heaven." Snch a one, like the Haster, will 
" do always those things that please Him." 

One scarcely realizes how very far short of hia doty 
he falls until he begins an introspective ^^mination of 
himself," whm he will find, as did the hero-Apostle, 
that " The good that I would, I do not; bnt the evil 
whidi I would not, that I do." And be who does " al' 
ways those things that please Him " hears, if not " a 
voice ont of heaven," at least in conscience, the words, 
" This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased." 
Such a one can have the consolation which was ascribed 
to Enoch, "he bad this testimony, that he pleased 
Ood." There is no testimony, no assurance, no com- 
forting thought, no satisfaction, that is possible to man 
which can even in a degree approach this, "that he 
pleased Qod." And yet the attainment of the ri^t- 
eonsness which obtains this assurance from oar Father 
in Heaven should not be so difBcoIt as men are in the 
habit of considering it, " for what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk hnmMy with thy God i " 
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This, like the Golden Rnley includes all the dnfiet 
of man. There are few men indeed, realizing inatino- 
tively as they do the neoeesitj of doing just what is 
made imperative by Micah and by Jesofl of Nazareth, 
who will not feel offended if accused of neglecting to 
fulfill these obligations. This shows that there is down 
deep in human consciousness the ineffaceable and in- 
nate realization that joatice, righteousness, and for that 
reason, of course, necessity, demands the fulfillment of 
the law by all men, and we are told that " Love is the 
fulfilling of the law," Here, then, is a tribute to Love, 
to the necessiQr of right living, of service to G^ and 
man; and when one really serves God he serves man, 
and when he really serves man he serves Gk>d, jnst as 
he who loves God loves man, and he who loves man in 
the true sense loves God. When one thus obeys the 
royal law of Love, he serves with diligence and sym- 
pathy; he pra^ with sincerity and earnestness; he 
does not weary in well-doing, because he delights to 
do the will of Him whose he is and whom he serves. 

Thus it is that when he prays, " Thy kingdom come, 
Thy win be done," he means what he says, and Is do- 
ing his share in bringing the world to realize the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man ; to usher in 
the time when "the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb ; " when " there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd." This Shepherd is ilie Good Shepherd, that 
" leadeth Joseph like a flock," that " giveth His life 
for the sheep," and whose sheep know His voice and 
follow Him. Such a one will, as said by Nehemiah 
Boynton, " love with uninterrupted devotion, live above 
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the world while living in i(^ believe in the best things, 
work for the beet things, cherish the indwelling Spirit." 
Such ft one knows the Tmth, and knows, as is prom- 
ised, that it will make him free. He knows, as Paul 
says, " If I yet pleased men, I should not be the serv* 
ant of Christ." It is one's duty to please Qod — ^to 
" do always those things that please Him," for it is of 
such as he of whom it can be said, that he aei the 
Lord always before his face, and that " his delight is 
in the law of the Lord." 

When he attains to this spiritual altitude he is above 
the zone of the poisonouB vapors of sin, above the con- 
taminating effects of moral poison — so far up the 
" Delectable Hountains " that the contagion and pesti- 
lence of earth's moral dishoQesties and lustful infamies 
can never reach him; where the golden sunli^t oi 
Truth makes ^orious the mountain-tops and the sweet 
ever-presence of infinite Love makes glad the heart 
with the melody of the songs of Zion and the unajKak- 
able joy of the approbation of the King in His beauty, 
"Well done, good and faithful servant; eaier thou 
into the joy of thy Lord." 
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"Oo noTk for Ood, and da not wmj 
non ouiat not lueftil be; 
A taJent lies In ereiTOna, 
And one wu hid ia thM." 

TALENT is Bunply greater mental endowment in 
one direction than in anotlier, and geoiuB is ez- 
tra(»dinai7 talent. There is probahly no crae 
who has not the abili^ to do one particular thing bet- 
ter than others, and with greater ease and therefore 
with more satisfaction and succees. There are those 
who, while knowing their special ability for a given 
work, prefer to undertake those things for which they 
have no talent becanse their efforts in that direction, 
if fdlowed by any degree of achievement, evoke greater 
acclaim fr(»n the multitude than would that work for 
which they are best qualified. When genius or talent 
is mentioned the mind as a rule immediately reverts 
to achievement in art, mechanics, invention, war, ora- 
tory and other lines of endeavor that appeal to the eye 
or ear, or which suggest physical comfort. But then 
is a talent possessed by every one the exercise of which 
is needed more than any other, of whose work tlm 
world has greater need than it has of the splendid tal- 
ent of the inventive genios, whose products, while help- 
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fal in prcHBoting the comfort and convenience of man- 
kind, are less condacive to the hapinness and content- 
ment of the race. Yet while most generally poeseeaed, 
it seems to be less often employed ^an are the talents 
devoted to the fabrication of mechanical contrivances, 
or to delighting the eye and ear. These, however, are 
sometimes the result of a desire to bdp hmnanity, and 
have within themselves possibilities for saving life and 
mitigating snfiering. This talent is the tslent for do- 
ing good— the talent for c(Hnforting the sorrowing, for 
relieving the distressed, for sympathizing, for encourag- 
ing, for bearing another's borden, for making the sun 
of joy and conrage to shine through the clouds of error 
and darkness, for binding np the wounds of the af- 
flicted; in a word, the talent for loving, for lore im- 
pels to the performance of all these things. And yet, 
as badly in need as the world is of the works accom- 
plished by the exercise of this greatest and best of tal- 
ents, the one which overshadows all the others, it seems 
to be that one that is " hid in the earth," that is, " kept 
in a napkin." The greatest talent is the talent that 
appeals to the heart and soul instead of to the eye 
or ear. It is the talent that brings out the best that 
is in him who uses it and in him who is the beneficiary 
of such use. It puts a song in the heart of the sad, 
brightness in the eye that is dimmed with tears, musio 
in the ear that is accustomed to wails and laments, sub- 
stitutes " beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." 
What a wonderful transformation would be worked in 
this old world if all would follow the advice of the 
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great Apostle to the Gentiles in his letter to Timothy: 
" Ne^ect not the gift that is in thee," for this talent, 
this gift of doing good, is in every one if he would 
but use it systematically, energeticoUy and continu- 
oQflly. 

"Emy good deed take* lu neam to Ood, 
Emry rough Inch of the wmj that we plod 
Ii imetened and brightened the more that wo ^n 
A little more eelf to help othen to live." 

Borne <Hie has said that " the first great ^t ve can 
bestow is a good example," and this great gift is within 
the ability of every one. He who has not made use 
of this tal^it to the extent he should knows little of 
the joy that comes of its employment The satisfac- 
tion derived from accomplishing things in physics, of 
devising schemes and contriving mechanical imple 
ments, is poor and lifeless compared with the comfort 
and happiness which comes of the conscioueneas of 
lightening another's burden, of causing the star of hope 
to twinhle merrily where clonds have reigned, of mak- 
ing the joy bells ring out a merry anthem where be- 
fore grief mourned and pleaded, of feeding the hun- 
gry, giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty, materially 
and spiritually. As Henry Ward Beecher says, "If 
a man could take his choice of all the lives that are 
possible on earth there is none so much to be en- 
joyed for its joy-producing quality as a liuly self- 
denying, coQsecraied life." Sudi a life is one that 
discovers the truth the Master voiced when He said, 
" The kingdom of heavoi is within you," for 
when this " uniued talent " is employed to its capao- 
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ity the *' kingdom of heaven " if becoming apparent 
not only in the conseioosness of him who is using the 
til^t, but also to those vho are the " little ones " he 
ia helping on the way. Faber eayai 

Set not in thy thon^ta too tnr 

Onr huiven and earth apui^ 
Lwt thou Bhonldst wrong the heftven begun 

Alre&df in thy heart 

And yet there are those who constantly cry, " What 
can I do t " who do not realize that they have the " un- 
used talent," or if they do, are too much taken up 
with material things to nse " the gift that is in thee." 
It is they who rather hear the plaudits of the multi- 
tude than the voice of gratitude, who prefer emolu- 
ments of matter to the joys of spirit. " It is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh proHteth nothing," for "in 
His presoice is fallnesB of j<^." 
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Then i» *. genlna for gDodneo, for magoulmity, for lelf- 
■aeriflee, u ikU m for creative tit.—Lowtil. 

HE who in hiiimlity and aiiuKrity does the right 
thing at the right time in the right way, and 
every time, haa more than talent, and is more 
than ft genius. This is meant with reference to things 
moral and spirituaL The exercise of the talent for do- 
ing good develops that talent just as the exercise of the 
talent for painting or literature is developed ; and the 
best of it is that along with its development comes in- 
creased desire to use it There is no particular time 
for the use of this greatest of talents, because it is not 
ranployed for the purpose of challenging the admira- 
tion of the thoughtless. He who possesees it does not 
have to wait for opportuni^ to come, for such oppor- 
tunity is always present, inasmnch aa the poor, the sick 
and the sinful, the grieved and the stricken are ever 
with \a. " It is not," as Willard B. Thorp says, " the 
man who saves his best for some good occasion who 
counts for most in the world, but the man who is do- 
ing his best aB the time." The talent for perse- 
verasce, for continuona effort, for battling against dia- 
oouragement; the talent which consists in part at least 
of faith in Qod and in " the power of His mi^t,*' 
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T^ch IB aflame with desire and purpose to do good, 
is greater than erratdc or miBgnided genius in things 
nuterial. It is better to hear the " Clod bleas yout " 
of distress relieved than " lan't he great 1 " from the 
cold and indifferent; better the thanks and apprecia- 
tim ot one sufferer than hnzzas and admiration from 
a multitude of the thonghtleea and care-free. John 
Bnakin says: 

God !■ ft kind Fsther. He seta ua ■!! In the pUces wliere Ha 
wiiliM us to be employed, and that employment la truly "Our 
ntther'a bnaineBi." He cbooMS work for ^very ereatore whiob will 
be delff^tful to them U they do ft simply and humbly. He glTca 
tu Blwaya strength enoagji and kbm enough for what Vk wmnta 
na to do. If we either tire onraelvee, or pniale onmlvea, it U 
our own fault. 

There are today too many who fail to realize that 
^ererer they are, whatever position they may hold, 
be it ever so hnmble, it ia " the Father's buainess," and 
needs to he done weU ; that it miist pass muster when 
Bcmtinized by the Suprone Overseer, and mast be just 
snch work as will be fit for " that spiritnal building, 
that honse not made willi hands, eternal in the 
heavens." It is the talent for this work that is greatw 
then genius for material things; indeed, such talent 
is genius of the greatest kind. It is snpei^geniiia. 
Every (me has the talent that will enable him to live 
the ri^t life if he will but use it; that will enable 
him to let his " light so shine before men " that they 
may see his good works and glorify his Father in 
'Heaven by living the same sort of life; a talent that 
will lead him to be faithful to duty, to be ready for 
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enry good Berrice; that wiU cause him to hate every 
sin* that will caiue others to utilize their own talent in 
the same way. Such a life is the greatest life for the 
resaon that it is the most aaefol, and it is most nsef ol 
becauae it is moet helpfol, and it is most helpful becanse 
it is more effective in spreading happiness among men, 
for " whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
in my name . . . shall not lose his reward." Chapin 
says, " The tme man never ireta about his place in the 
world, but just slidea into it by the gravitatiou of his 
nature, and swings there as easily aa a star." Too 
many imagine they have to be in a high posititm in. 
order to do good. That is not in keeping with the ad- 
vice not to allow the left hand to know what the right 
hand does. He who ^vea money, or does good deeds, 
simply in order to have the reputation of being a 
philanthropist, to have his name mentioned " in the 
market-place," is a miserable miser and a shirker in 
the Ifaster's vineyard. Walt Whitman says: 

I do not eall one greater uid one ■nuller; 

Thkt which Alls Its period uid pU49e is equal to mnj. 

The man who works in a sewer does a work that is 
as necessary as he who is Mayor of a city ; indeed, the 
health and happiness of a people are perhaps more de- 
pendent upon the work of the humble man in the ditch. 
Archbishop Trench says, " Thou earnest not to thy 
place by accident; it is the very place God meant for 
thee;" and Sutherford says, "Just where yon stand 
in the conflict, there is your place." Another has said, 
" Get ready for better things, or by refusing to do so 
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70a prepare for worse ones; and the sitaation you 
today fit youTBelf for, you will find tomorrow." Bua- 
kin tells us that if we want to be Btrong, we must work; 
if we want to be happy, we must be kind ; if to be wise, 
we must look and think. It is by this process that we 
prepare ourselves today for the tasks of tomorrow. It 
is weU to keep in mind the fine sentiment expressed by 
the poet when he said : 

Honor and shune from no oonilltion liw; 

Ant irall your part; there all the honor Uec 

Let those who have thought they had no talent ose 
that greatest of all talents, and use it "with all thy 
migbt," use it " as unto the Lord." Time nor eternity 
can ever know the grief it might have assuaged, the 
distress it might have relieved, the hate that might 
bave been supplanted with love, the sorrow that might 
have given way to joy, had the " mmsed isilait " been 
used faithfully by all who possessed it. 

" A new commandment I give tinto yoo, that ye lore 
me another." 
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"I SHAIX NOT WANT" 

If tlion dnln beyond meuure tlw tUngi that ftra prwBifa 
ttion ahftlt loM thoM which an heavenly and eternaL — rHowM 

HE who is fired with unholy ambition, who d»- 
Hires, regardlesa of worth or merit, to have the 
homage of his fellowB as one who is great, is 
a slave to that whidi shall mock him, to that which is 
false, elusive and delusive. He is an egotist, and his 
reward is the same as that which he bestows — Dead Sea 
fruit, ashes. Sat as pitiful and as miserable as sack 
a life is, it ifi not so utterly devoid of all that is good 
and helpful as is that of him who is c(mstantly pro»- 
trate before the altar of mammon. The egotist in his 
efforts to appear great, incidentally, thou^ without 
any particular desire to do so, pays homage to the good 
and the true, for this is necessary in order for him to 
attain his purpose, since no man can gain the praise 
or admiration of the multitude without manifesting at 
least in some d^p'ee, genuinely or falsely, the traits 
of goodness. The mammon worshiper doesn't mani- 
fest even a semblance of love, charity, sympathy or 
any of the softer, sweeter virtues in his devotions. This 
is because that for which he straggles and stints and 
suffers has no life, no love, no sympathy, and the wot- 
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shiper, whatever may be his religion, partakes of the 
nature of his god in proportion to the sincerity of bii 
de7oU<His. Of the avaricioiiB man some one has vritten ; 

That mAn may lut, but nerer Urea, 

Wlu> much reeeives, but nothing glTea; 

Whom none can love, vrbom none eaa thut— 

CiMtion'i blot, txmtioa't bUnk. 

Certainly no man is nor can be a Mank, in creation, 
bat he who is least hdpfol, least sympathetic, least lov- 
ing, comes nearest deserving that characterization. 
One whom we do not recall has said, " Selfishness can 
never be completely dethroned in the individual, or in 
society, nntil love has been completely enthroned." 
This is at once evident to any one who will give it a 
moment's serious thooght. Love reigns only in propor- 
tion as 'selfishness is cast ont. Buddha says, " To make 
an end of selfishness is happiness — to sabdne the selfish 
thonght of ' I,' " and Seneca tells ns that " Nothing 
can be above him who is above fortune," It is too 
often the case that, as E. Laurillard says, " Man's con- 
science is often like a compass — it goes wrong in the 
neighborhood of metah" Bnt metal appeals only in 
proportion as one loves it and values it. The ancient 
wise man wrote, " He that hasteth to be rich shall not 
be innocent," and Coleridge says, " How slight a thing 
is poverty; what riches, nay, treasures ontold, a man 
may possess in the midst of it, if be does but seek them 
aright." Henry Ward Beecher said, " He is rich or 
poor according to what he is, not according to what he 
has." This is indispntably tme, since the goal of all 
is happiness, and happiness is farthest from him who 
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has his affectionB set on the things of " this preseat 
world." He is tiTiiig to lay up " treBanres upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
htesik throngb and steal ; " therefore his joys, like his 
treaanres, are bare of happiness. There is no spirit, 
no mind, no life, no truth in gold or sUver, which 
makes it sure that he who worships these can in nowise 
manifest those virtues ; and withont this he can not be 
really happy. James Freeman Clarke says, "When 
we put ourselves into right relations with Ood, with 
tmth, and the laira of the universe, all things are work- 
ing with US and for us. Then, having nothing, we pos- 
sess all things." As emphasizing this thought Martin 
Lntber says: 

Weklth la the imalleat thing on etxQi, the teut gift tiwt 
God his bMlowcd on manUnd. Wb&t is It fa oompartMn wiUl 
Ood'a wordr Wlibt in compu-lMii with aneh ^fta u beau^, 
hea.1Ui, understuidliig, wi«domT Yet men are m eager after it 
that no labor, palm or risk la regarded in the acquisiticui of 
riohes. Wealth has in it neither nwterial, formal, efBdent n«r 
floal catue, nor aofthlag elae that li good. 

There is not one virtue expressed by metal — gold, 
silver or what not — and the worshiper always shows 
forth that which is worshiped. Hence he is not happy, 
nor does he make others so, and therefore since happi- 
ness is the goal of life, the avaricions man is a failure. 
" If therefore ye have not been faithful in the iinri^t- 
eouB mammon, who will commit to your trust the true 
riches 1 " The miser shows more faith and trust in his 
metal than he does in his God, from the fact that his 
strenuous exertions for accumulation mean doubt of 
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God's will or ability to sapply him with bis "daily 
bread." The FsalmiBt often rebukes tbe avaricioiu. 
He says, " I bave been yoimg, and now am old ; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
b^^ng bread ; " again, " O fear the Lord, ye His 
saints, for there is no want to them that fear Him;" 
and yet again more impreaaively and more beautifully 
if possible be says, " The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want." Tbrou^oat the Book of Books are prom- 
ises of supply " to them that love Him." It has been 
said very truly, " A hundred long leagues is no dis- 
tance for him who would quench the thirst of covetous- 
ness; but a contented mind has no solicitude for grasp- 
ing wealtL" The worshiper of metal knows nothing 
of tbe joys of spirit, the delights that come of sym- 
pathetic helpfulness, tbe beauty and conscious happi- 
ness that are the fruits of deeds of love. George C. 
HcDatosh says: 

Let OB be thankful, 70a ud I, when hedged with trUb we did sot 

When charged with urrowa we bore tliem with lore and patience. 
When touched with hunger there coma a mo»el, and when onr 
liTCB were di; there waa a kindly dew. 
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A HoTHZB*8 Dat Sditobial 

"Qtn onto ms, mada lowlf via^ 
The spirit of Klf-sMrifioe." 
— VorOneorth. 

IT hs8 been B&id tltat courtesy is but a series of lit- 
tle sacrifices. This statement mif^t be disputed 
by those who see in courtesy simply a part of the 
fulfillment of dnty, and the fulfillment of duty should 
be considered a pleasure and privilege. Still, self- 
denial and self-«acrific8 are joys vrhea prompted by lore; 
and unless the performsnce of duty is impelled by love 
it can not be performed in the true sense. It has been 
often said that women sacrifice and suffer more readily 
and willingly than men. If so, it ia because th^ love 
better and stronger than men. Their patience and 
fortitude are characteristics that have from the bej^n- 
ning compelled the admiration end devotion of men 
end the love and confidence of little children. Joaquin 
lliller tells a great truth and pays woman a ^lendid 
tribute when he writes : 

"The bntrat bdttle that ever wu foagbt. 
Shall I tell jou irtiere and wbenT 
On the map of the world TOull find It not— 
Twaa fonght by the moUteta of men.'* 
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This liistoiy of the race, while composed for the most 
part of the achievementa of men, has nevertheless nm- 
ning through it the golden threads of the garment of 
lore and self-sacrifice, patience and fortitude, of noUe, 
heroic womanhood — ^the crowning glory of humanity. 
When the great Galilean Prophet was the guest of the 
rich man, and the woman who anointed Him with oint- 
ment washed His feet with her tears and wiped them 
with her hair came in to show her loTe hy the sam- 
fice of her material possessions and by deeds of kind- 
ness, His host thought strange of His permitting hCT 
attentions. Bnt the rebuke he received and the great 
lesson taught showed the host's own dereliction of duty. 
Although possessed of wealth, and with servants at his 
command, he had not even offered his guest the ordinary 
courtesies that the customs of the time made it Ms 
duty to offer. 

And so it has ever been. Men are too often more 
ooQcemed about what their friends and guests are 
thinking of their wealth, the splendor of their material 
possessions and the grandeur of their estates than they 
are about their comfort, or the good that they may do 
them. Because of the beautiful deeds of love by the 
Mar^ mentioned in the history of the life of Jesna, 
the very name Mary carries with it the suggestion of 
love and heroic self-sacrifice. In the house of Simon, 
at the home of Lazarus, at the cross, at the tomb, 
Mary — woman — was found; and the Marys have on 
down through the ages " stood by the cross," mani- 
fested love and devotion, wilUn^y sacrificed and pa- 
tiently endured. Shakespeare makes one of his char- 
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gctera ezcl8iia : " Frailty, thj name is woman I " The 
trutb of the matter is that he mi^t more justly have 
said : " Fidelity, thy name ia wtanan 1 " These lines 
impress in a most eloquent way the virtue of fideli^ 
as between man and woman: 

"Not ihe witb trftitorouB lips ber Barior itimg, 
Not ibe betn^ed Him with uolxilj taogoe; 
She, while Apoatlea fled, did dutger bt^y*— 
lAst at the crOM and flnt at the graTC." 

Thackeray offers this beautiful tribute : " This only 
will we say, that a good woman ia the loveliest flower 
that blooms under heaven; and that we look with won- 
der upon its silent grace, its pure fragrance, its deli- 
cate bloom of beauty." It is she who staads most 
faithfully by the good and the true, who pleads most 
eloquently for peace and love, who joina most sincerely 
with the Psalmist when he says: "I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let na go into the house of the Lord." 
Some one has said, " The hands soon tire when the 
heart is weak;*^ and the converse of the proposition 
is equally true — the hands never tire when the heart 
is strong, when it is filled with love, when duty calls. 
Who has not seen good women, frail of body, dis- 
couraged and weak physically, but strong in their love 
for dear ones; full of sympathy and mercy, with hands 
shrunken and knotted in the performance of duty, in 
the doing of deeds of loving-kindness — ^beautiful hands, 
nevertheless — dra^ng themselves about throu^ sheer 
Btrength of love that tbey may minister to the suffering 
and despairing I They feel that it is not only what 
they can do, bat what they can bear, that makes up 
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the full measure of a noble life; and it is this con- 
tinnooB loving aervice and their faith, in the omni- 
present and infinite love of God that caoses them whai 
opportnnitj offers to do as some good woman 'writes : 

** To Him, fiom wsoderinga loae and wild, 
I come, *n overwearied child, 
Id eool and altade Bis peace to find, 
Ulce dewfall Mttliog on n^ nindj 
AMored tliat all I Imow ia tieat. 
And humbly trusting for the rut." 

In the various vicissitudes of life — ^in war or peace, 
in sickness or health, in prosperity or adversity, in pov- 
erty or wealth, in circmoBtances of stress, in conditions 
of fear and calamity, woman's love and heroism, self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, fidelity to duty and adherence 
to principle, are always an inspiration and comfort 
And all this because she has most of love. 
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HABITS 

111 but a twM, ignoble mind 
Tbkt mcninta no hi^er thaa k bird eui mu. 
— Bkaieapton. 

ONE of the most oonTincing evidencee that hn- 
manitj is cooBtantlj strug^ing toward tke 
light, toward that ^ich is higher, purer and 
better, is that almost ererj one has an ideal hj which 
he measures people and thinga^ and this ideal is al- 
ways higher than himself. Even the confirmed and 
chronic egotist, the most pitifnl if not the most repul- 
sive of men, when he thinks of the ideal man, thinks 
of one who is better than he. He may be delighted 
with himself, may be a living mommient of self-satis- 
faction, bat be knows when he thinks soberly, if he 
ever does, that he is not the highest type of manhood. 
Theodore Parker says, " Man never falls so low that 
he can see nothing higher than bimBelf." This is true, 
happily true. It may also be said that he never climbs 
80 high that he does not see something hi^er than 
himself, although as paradoxical as it may appear, it 
seems a much greater distance from him to his ideal 
than from the man who has fallen the lowest; and the 
life one leads depends altogether upon t^e loftiness of 
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Ids ideaL The fact that he is not as high as his ideal 
is a confraaion that he is not what be should like to 
be. And what ia this ideal t It is the individual's 
mental conception oi perfection. The writer of Frov- 
erhs realized to its full the importance of right thought 
as shown bj his nnmeroua ohserrstions as to wisdom, 
knowledge, etc Among other things, he said, " How 
much better is it to get wisdom than gold t and to get 
imderstanding rather to be chosen than silver ! " This 
hears out the FaahmB^'e remark as to man, " As he 
thinketh in his heart, bo is be." It might he added 
that as he thinketh so he doetb, and, therefore, so in- 
fluences he those among whom he lives. His own life 
and the lives of those about him depend upon just this 
thing — what he and thej think — for actions are gov- 
erned by thoughts. Wendell Phillips says, " It is only 
the liquid currents of thought that save men and the 
world ; " and the ancient wise man advised, " Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life." Wordsworth gives \ib a beautiful and help- 
ful thou^t when he says: 

"Uinda that lutve nothing to eonfor 
Find little to perceive." 

!And diat mind which does not think upon ri^^t things 
certainly has little to confer, either in thought or deed. 
** Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things." It is the right thinker who knows 
how to " distinguish the necessary and the real" 
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The mind full of dionghta of charity and henevcdenee 
is never the mind of a miser; the mind of full pitj 
and forgirenesa ia never the mind of the vindictive 
and revengeful; if it thinks love and tenderness it ia 
not the mind of a tyrant ; if it dwells npoa truth and 
honesty it la not that of a liar or hypocrite; if it ia 
filled with cliastity and innocence it does not belong 
to one who is lustful and impure. The *' pore in 
heart " are they who think pure thoughts, who are 
" Casting down imagination and every hi^ thing 
that ezalteth itself against the knowledge of God," 
for " They that are after the flesh do mind the 
tilings of the flesh, hut they that are after the 
spirit the things of the spirit" A great truth is 
implied in this question by the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, " Enow ye not that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness t " And all men yield obedience to the 
thonghtfl which most fnUy occupy their minds. One's 
mental attitude affects happily or unhappily his lif& 
One of the poets has said: " We have no thoo^ts but 
BO far as we have love and admiration," and George 
Sand tells us, " Happinees lies in the consciousness we 
have of it, and by no means in the way the future keeps 
its promises." The " Sweet Singer of Israel " says, 
" Hy meditation of Him shall be sweet ; I will be glad 
in the Lord." Milton is authority for the statement 
that— 
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A recent writer said, " Disposition is often held re- 
sponaible for a man's conduct, but what la disposition 
but the man's thoughts? We are contiunously thinking 
something, hence the important question is not so 
much what am I doing as what am I thinking! " Not 
reaching the height one aspires to does not constitute 
failure, for effort in a good cause is succeee, " Not 
faUuie, but low aim is crime." 

These reflections suggest the utmost importance of 
teaching the young right thought habits; and grown 
people who know the importance of thought should keep 
constantly in mind that their lives are such as their 
thoughts make them. Certainly it is all well enough 
to read and read widely, but more important still is 
thinking. The desire to read should never be so strong 
as to cheat one of time to think, for without thinking 
what good is hia reading! Schopenhauer says, " The 
surest way of having no thoughts of our own is to take 
lip a book every time we have nothing to do ; " and a 
Coltunbus, Ohio, newspaper says, " We are worse off 
for our readily if we do nothing but read." An Irish 
newspaper says, " Everything we read increases or less- 
ens our happiness." This being true, how important 
is dean literature. Its influence upon the thouj^t of 
the home into which it goes is beyond computation. 

" Why think ye evil in your hearts! " 
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OB NATIONS 

Wm half the power that fiUe the world with terror, 
Were hall the wealth bettowed on cainpi and oonrU 

Giren to redeem the human mind from error, 
Ihere were no need of anenaU or fort*. 

— LoHgfaOow. 

THE greatest econtsnic piinciple, die basis of 
economics — sociallj, financiBlly and politically 
— ^is ri^teoosness. A realization of tbis tmth 
pnxnpted the beantifnl lines from the poet LongfeUov 
quoted above. If be had never written anything else, 
the tmth, the beauty and splendid concepti(m therein 
expressed would entitle bim to all the fame and affec- 
tion that have been accorded him by a grateful ho- 
mani^. The power and the wealth " bestowed on 
camps and coorts " is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, demonstrationfi of that stapendons error of 
mankind wherein it seeks to find safety and peace in 
its own inventions — ^in the utilization of physical force 
and human will — instead of in the love that prompted 
the pTonoonoement of that inspired crystallization of 
ethics and economics, the Golden Bnle. Until indi- 
vidual and National action is based on this truth, re- 
flort will continue to be had to the sword instead of 
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reason, to cannon instead of connderation and calm- 
nesB. The darkest pages in the history of the world 
are those devoted to recording, not only the tyranny, 
cruelty and brutality of war, hut the craft and cunning 
employed hy men and Nations in an endeavor to wrest 
from each other that which was not rightfully theirs; 
or in an effort to enforce ohsequiouB ohedience and 
servile homage. To bring it down to its last analysis, 
abont all of men's suffering and unhappioess is in- 
duced hy themselves in deeds prompted hy selfishness 
and egotism ; hy coveting something that is not theirs, 
or demanding a respect and admiration that they are 
not entitled to. They " bite with their teeth and cry 
Peace." The reason there is not more "peace on 
earth " is because there are not more peacemakers, not- 
withstanding the assurance " Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God." 
John Buskin saw this and saw that man's selfish and 
egotistical nature was responsible for the stru^ling, 
the striving, the war between man and man, and he has 
written these lines, which are deserving of much more 
onphasis than they hare ever been f^ven: 

" The irorld woulti yet be a place of peMe if we were all peaea- 
makeri. But w long u we ehooae to oonteod rather with oar 
fellowa than with our lanltt, wi long, tmljr, the flaming iword 
will torn every way, and the gates of Eden remain barred eloM 
«nou^, till we have aheatbed the sharper flame of our own paa- 
■loDB, and broken down the doaed gates of our own hearts." 

Thus it is very clearly seen by all who will think 
deeply that the peaceful tendencies of a Nation depend 
npon the number of its peacemakers, for every Govern- 
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ment reflects the mor&l statUB of ita indindnal (atisena. 
The great world-wide trouble is that " we choose to 
ctmtmd rather with our f elloira than with oar faults ; '* 
and when we set about contending with oar faults we 
will soon dismver less to trouble about in our fellows. 
" The world without reflecte the world within." It is 
incumbent upon each one to set hia own house in order, 
before complaining of another. When this is done the 
deficiencies of our friends will decrease in both number 
and magnitude. When individuals and Nations have 
attained to the moral heights from which are seen the 
necessity as well as the tightness of equity and justice, 
thai, and in this proportion, will differences and' strife 
among mankind cease. Peace can not be predicated 
upon a basis that is any less enduring, for the outward 
acts are the manifestations of thoughts and principles. 
A recent writer gave voice to this idea when he said: 

"AH Mne ideals of the peace of muikind inclnde tbe mpreDU^ 
of jnBtlee and t)ie enthTOQement of ligbt. Without equity betveeo 
man utd Nations there on be do assurance of repose. Without 
the orertlmnr of evil and the righting of wronga eveiTwhere the 
■eeda of mr will remain ready U> spring into iwift growth. The 
real peace of the world, the peace which can be counted upon to 
oidnre, will be a true peace of Qod — the auprema^ of ri^teooi- 



The fact of almost continued peace among the more 
enli^toied Nations of recent years is proof of this 
fact, for these Nations are progressing in their appre- 
ciation of the ri^ts of man in their realization that 
peace can not be had upon any other basis than ri^t. 
It ia a matter for most genuine and sincere gratifica* 
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tion tbftt the light of truth and righteouaneas is pene- 
trating more rapidly now than ever before into all the 
countries of earth, and peace and tranquillity grow in 
direct ratio. " Thon wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee." 

The warfare of physical force between Nations and 
individuals is not the only strife that makes against the 
peace and happiness of humanity. Those differences 
of equity in the ordinary matters of life — in affairs of 
business and society— keep alive the germs of hate, and 
fan into flame the passions and prejudices that are fed 
and nurtured by selfishness and egotism. This is why 
we bear the cry, " Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace." 

Not only is be a peacemaker who brings about rec- 
onciliation between foes, but he ia a peacemaker in the 
truest sense who helps to bear the burden of another, 
who inspires life and hope where there were discourage- 
ment and despair, who teaches another bow to ovei^ 
come evil with good, who makes glad the heart that is 
sad, who shows those who are slaves to appetite and 
passion how to attain their freedom, who implante 
coorage where fear has bad dominion; who snbstitates 
joy for mourning, truth for falsehood, love for bat& 

" Not as we tike, but m we give — 
Not u we priy, bnt as we llvfr— 
These &re the ttaiugB that make for pea«^ 
Botii now and after time thai] oease." 
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DEAD*" 

Ait Eastsb Editobial 

Ood I> not the God of the dead, bnt the Qod of tlu Urlng.— Jenw. 

THE most stnpendoDB event of all history is tlie 
resnireotioD of Jesus of Nazareth. Nothing 
that has preceded or has followed it is compara- 
tde mtb it. Its full significance to humanity is beyond 
the ken of finite mind. He proved by His ezperi«ice 
man's immortality, the greatest fact in the knowledge 
of man. No odier truth is so momentous as the con- 
tinuity of life. It is infinite in its influence on human- 
ity, for never was such wisdom and such love as was 
manifested by Him who was as pure and meek aa the 
lilies which appear in profusion today in the houses 
where His name is upon every tongue. He possessed 
all the power in heaven and earth, yet was as humble 
as humility itself. He " spake as never man spake," 
both as to wisdom and gentleness. His voice was as 
sweet as melody, His manner as gentle as loving-kind- 
ness and His deeds were as tender and as full of com- 
passion as love could make Aem. He proved to men 
the great fact wbicfa they had long yearned to know — 
that the answer to the question, " If a man dic^ shall he 
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live sgain i " wfts and is tlist be sluU. And it was this 
assnrance, most momentous of all things known to men, 
that inspires the despairing, comforts the afflicted, 
raises the fallen and ^ves hope to the downtrodden of 
earth. It is this knowledge which has inspired men to 
struggle with courage, patience and fortitude; that has 
made life tolerable nnder circomstances which othei^ 
wise i^onld have been unendurable. Bob man of his 
immortality, and be is robbed of all that is worth while. 
If be is " as grass," if " as a flower of the field so he 
floorishetb," where is there any inspiration for effort! 
One of the immortal sentences written by Longfellow 
was on this subject: 

There is no defttb I 

Wlwt Menu w !■ truwitfanii 
lUs lUe of mortal breath 

Ii a nihurb of the llfc elTiUn, 
Whow portal we call death. 

If immortality were a mytb, men would ask, What 
means love if we are created only to die again like the 
beast of the field! And why should men think it 
strange that life endnres forever, when it is much more 
in evidence all about us than is death! Young asks, 
" Still seons it strange that thou shonldst live forever ! 
Is it less strange that thou sbouldst live at all ! " Is 
He who created life not able to preserve it! Does He 
create and another destroy! Every deed of Him who 
was victorious over death and the grave gave assurance 
of life in the eternal home with the Father; and in 
these deeds He reflected the infinite love of Qod. It 
was He who gave to poor, tired humanity this most 
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beautiful sod reaworing of all invitations, " Come onto 
me, an ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give 70U rest; " that made known the way of life, for 
" In Him was life, and the life was the U^t of men." 
It was He who on every ocea8i<Hi spoke words of com- 
fort and performed deeds of love. " Be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world ; " " I am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, thou^ he were 
dead^ yet shall he live ; " " I am the way, the tmth, and 
the life ; " " Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make yon free " — these are the words of Him who 
loved all mankind, and whose words and deeds are now 
Ute greatest power and influence on the lives of men. It 
was He who said : " Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
bat my words shall not pass away ; " although it is not 
recorded that He ever wrote anything except on the 
occasion when He wrote with his finger in the sand 
and forgave the sinful woman; find yet His words not 
only do not pass away, bnt sink deeper and deeper in 
Hie minds and hearts of humanity, for did He not ntt^ 
these words, " Thy sins be foigiven thee ; " " Neither 
do I condemn thee ; " "I will ; be thou dean," and 
many others of like import 1 It was not only words of 
love, hut deeds of love, that enshrined Him in the hearts 
of men, and cansed them to "thank God and take 
courage." James Treeman Clarke says, " If Jesne is 
truly a man, He redeems and exalts hvmianity. What 
He has been a type of, all men may be." And yet He 
was " the stone which the builders rejected." Had He 
come with pomp and splendor, followed by an army 
with banners and with the bodies of men chained 
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to the wheels of Hia chariot, the world would have 
applauded Him; bat by thia time Hia influence 
on the world would have been such as that exer- 
cised by monarcha whom the world calls great, which 
is little indeed, and that little mostly in the wron^ 
direction. This brings us to r^ect upon the power 
of good over evil Who is now influencing the world 
moat, Pilate or Jeans t The Christian martyrs, or 
Kero 1 John the Baptist, or Herod ? Thoae who gave 
the hemlock, or Socrates t To ask the question is 
to answer it. And this is easily liccoiiiited for, for 
Qod approves and blesaes that which is good, and him 
who is good. This is why the deaths of mar^TB of a 
good cause seem to be the life of such cause. The vio- 
lent deaths of many of the followers of the Meek and 
Lowly Nazarene had the effect of promoting His doc- 
trine instead of destroying it. It shows that " it is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing." 
On the other hand, an unrighteous cause can not perma- 
nently triumph, because power is in .the hands of God, 
and He is not on the side of wrong. 

"How beanteom were tba worka divine 
tHiftt In Th}r meelcneH uaed to ihine, 
ntftt lit Tbf lonely paUim^, trod 
In wondroua love, Son of Qod. 

* O In Thy li^t be mine to go, 
lUnming &11 mj ws; of wo«I 
And giyt m ever on tite road 
Jo truB Iliy footsteps, Son of Oodt " 
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IXIV 
"WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH" 

THE ri^t life is the normal life. Only the life 
■pprozimatiag the greatest good is ooodaciTe to 
the highest spiritoal, moral and j^^ical well> 
being. The aerenity and peace which accompany the 
effort to live correctly are not to be found in the life 
that is indifferent to the bleats of conscience and the 
prCHDptingB of sympathy. Th« desire for the attain- 
ment of an object which is so orermastering as to domi- 
nate one^B porposea, motives and acts and make him 
unmindful of the claims of truth and justice is a merci- 
less tyrant. The strenuous struggle for notoriety, for 
the satisfying of an unholy ambition, for the accumola- 
tion of great wealth, for power and authority, is not im- 
pelled by principle nor rewarded throng honor. A 
life made np of such a struggle ia very far from the 
righteous life, and therefore can not be a happy one. 
Anger, which affects both the physical and spiritual 
well-being; revenge, which rankles and smolders; envy, 
which canters and decays ; jealousy, which poisons and 
weakens — all these and their inevitable attendant conse- 
quences enter into the life that baa for its object only 
the gratificati(m of selfish aims and vain ambitions. The 
desire for piling np wealth for fear of physical suffering 
was rebuked l^ Him who " spake as never man spake " 
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whea He said, " Seek ye first the kingdom of Gk)d and 
His ri^teoasness, and all these things shall be added 
unto joM." In odier words, the chief aim of man should 
be to live the life that moat nearly approaches the di- 
vine will; this done, and the material needs of the 
present life sbaU be found at hand. 

These thon^ta serve to emphasize the great truth 
that should enter into the mind of every one at the be- 
ginning of each day, " Whatsoever a man sowetb, that 
sbaU he also reap; " and the harvest is always abundant 
— no drought nor flood, no froet nor heat, avails to cheek 
the growth of the grain. This is one rale that has no 
exception ; it is inexorable and unfailing. He who can 
pray with loving desire, and without equivocation or 
evasion, this beautiful prayer by l^niy Klrke White 
will find peace and happiness: 

Lord, give me k hemrt to torn till kiunrledgB to Ihy fiarj, anl 
not to mine; keep me from being deluded with the ll^ti of Tftln 
phllowiphj; keep me from the pride of bumaii reaaon; let me not 
think my own thoii(^U, nor dream my own im»gin«tloa»i bat in 
all thingB acting under the good guidwioe of Thy holy spirit, mi^ 
I live In all Bimpllcity. hnmili^ and lingleneBB of heart. 

Living the ri^t life is turning one's knowledge to 
the glory of Ood. Such a life is not deluded with the 
" lights of vain philosophy," it takes no pride in " boast- 
ful human reason," for " the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with Qod; " it seeks to think the thoughts of 
righteousness, for it knows that the human " heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; " 
hut when it yields to divine guidance, in " all sim- 
plicity, humility and singleness of heart," it finda the 
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" peace that paweth oBderstaiidiDg." The *' beloved 
disciple " says : " Belored, follow not that which is evil, 
but that which is good. He that doetb good is of 
God ; bat be that doeth evil hath not seen God." OliTer 
Cromwell said: 

Seek tliAt Spirit to teach thee; which !• the Spirit of knovl- 
edge and nnderaUnding, the Spirit ot oouneel and mi^t, of wia- 
dom and of the fear of the Lord. That Spirit will close thliM 
ejea and atop thine eara, (o that thon ahalt not judge by them; bnt 
thou ehalt judge for the meek ot the earth and thea tbait b* 
made to do aecordinj^f. 

And Theodore Parker gives ns this helpful and 
beautiful thon^t: 

Jnitlee, naefulneea, vledcon, religion, love are ihe beat thlngi 
we hope for In heaven, lliey are (he belt thlnga ot earih. Think 
no ontlaj of goodneu and pie^ too great. You will find yiar 
reward begin* here. Aa much goodneu and pie^, ao mu^ 
heaven. Men will not paj yoa— God will paf ; pa^ yon nowi pv 
jua hereafter and forever. 

It ia well that he emphaaizes the thought that " God 
will pay, pay yon now, pay you hereafter and forever," 
for we not only reap what we sow hereafter, but here 
and now. The reward o£ righteousnesB comes with 
righteouBneea — here and now, and all time, for the good 
life is a happy life now as well as in future, here as 
well as hereafter, and the evil life is miserable here 
as well as hereafter. Knowing the truth of these things 
is it not amazing that we should find Hawthorne ju»- 
tified in saying, " It is so rare in these times to meet 
a man of prayerful habits (except, of course, in the 
pulpit) that such an one is decidedly marked out by a 
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light of transfigoratios shed upon bim in the divine 
interview from which he passes into his dailj life. *' 

Sach a man ahould be the normal man, the man we 
most often meet. It is but logical to expect that a man 
should £pllow the dictates of wisdom and truth. " Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace. " It is time that all should 
awake; that we Bhould heed the appeal of Qertmde 
Ring Homana, who pleads — 

Awftke, dear heart I God call* jva, and 7011 moit. 

The eaatem eplendor melts the morning itar. 
Put on joat gnrmenta of derontest trust. 

You w»lk irith Him tMUf where'er you us. 
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WHO ABE OUB OlTESTSt 

WERE it possible to brii^ before <Hie^8 yiaaa 
at ni^tfaU all his tbougfats, good, bid and 
indifferent, that he has entertained during 
the day, even the moat serioasly thon^^tfnl and good- 
intentifmed wonld be astounded to find so little that is 
oonstmctiTe and helpful and bo mach that is indifferent 
if not bad. Unless one has awakened to the all-impoi^ 
taut matter of right thought habits and has realized 
that the natural heart " is deceitful and desperately 
wicked," be is too likely to allow his thon^ts to wander 
at random, which is sure to get them into bad com- 
panionship. It is up to the individual whether he shall 
entertain angda or devils in his mental home. A mind 
that is not alert may find itself the host to " wicked 
spirits" in the shape of thoughts that are dishonest 
and impure. If it allows itself to entertain such guests 
often or continuously, it soon becomes accustomed to 
such company and makes no effort to rid itself of the 
association. The result is always disastrous. This 
reminds us of the admonititm of One who knew utterly 
the hearts of men when He said, " What I say onto one^ 
I say unto all, Watch." Thus we see that in spiritual 
things, as in physical, " eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty," for otherwise men are soon the alaves of sin, 
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weaglied down with the fetters of evil, which have 
been forged in the mental workshop. The thii^ to do is 
to take the advice of the great Apostle, " Put off . . . 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the decdtfal 
lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of /our mind ; and 
that 76 put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness." Bev, Howard A. 
Bridgman says: 

Jmos wtrned na ftgftlnat tlu bIb that may Inrk In » Iwtk, and 
mat so far •• to declare If tbe €j» ware put to certain uaea it 
were far better to have no eya at alL The tongiu Is another 
tempter to impuritj. Even more important It ii to guard the 
thouf^ta, the imaginationa. A man may refrain from evil ipaech, 
bat gi*e under cover of darkneu free rein to foul fandea. That 
la Uie place where the hardest fighting haa to be waged. 

How very true that men, for fear of rebuke and pun- 
ishiQent, refrain from foul speech and unrighteous 
deed, but who allow their minds, because their thoughts 
are not seen, to revel in things base and degrading. 
This, however, is false security, for soon the wickedness 
of continuous evil thouf^t habits manifests itself on the 
countenance, as shown in the cases of hardened crim- 
inals and those who are habitually licentious. Even 
thoughts can not be permanently concealed. " There is 
nothing hid that shall not he revealed." He whose mind 
is constantly dwelling on things that are helpful and 
pure and sweet soon has such thoughts manifested on 
his face as well as in deeds. This is a fact that is ap- 
parent to all who think at all seriously and who are at 
all observant and studious of mankind. Herein is most 
impressive confirmation of the truth that evil is in- 
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variablj destnictiTe, for erll thoughts are destractive of 
him whQ thinks them, not onlj becanae the; lead to evil 
deeds, hat because they consume him physicaUy and 
mentally. There is no dodging the consequences, for, 
as the great Hebrew Leader said, " Be sore your sin 
will find you out." To paraphrase somewhat an ex- 
pression attributed to Abraham Lincoln, you may fool 
your friends and nei^bora as to your evil deeds and 
thoughts some of the time and others all the time, 
but yoQ can't fool God any of the time, for *' the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and onderstandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts." 

One good thought is greater than all the material uni- 
Terse, for material things do not, can not, think. Only 
mind can think, and mind should think only that which 
is good. Pascal says, " Ifan is evidently made for 
thought; this is his whole dignity and his \^ol6 merit 
His whole duty is to think as he ought." He has no 
ri^t to do evil with anything. It is as wrong to think 
evil as to do evil, and when man prostitutes his most 
God-like faculty to unrighteousness, the enormia of the 
offense is intensified. One difficulty is, as Brand Whit- 
lock says, " Mankind never attacks fundamental prob- 
lems until he has exhausted all the superficial ones." 
That is his greatest handicap. The responsibility of the 
ability to reason, to think, of knowing good from evil 
and right from wrong, is unescapable ; and just to the 
Kctent of one's power in this direction does his respond 
eibility extend. There is no ahitking it, no sidestepping 
the issue. The thing to do is always to tear up by its 
roots every noxious weed in the garden of the mind. The 
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thistles nmst give place to flowers and the thorns to 
fruits. Bobert H. Schaoffler has expressed this thought 
beautifaUy: 

In wudering Uuvn^ your moital pleunre gronnda, whenevar 
Ton oonie upon an nglj Intruder of » tkonf^t which mi^t blotm 
into Mine poiaonoua emotion, anger and tiie lika, there ia only on* 
right WKj to treat It Fidl it up lilce « weed; drop it upon the 
rubbieh heap aa promptly as U it were a rtinging nettle; and let 
Bome harmonious thought grow in its place. Thei« li no more 
reckleM conaumer of all kinda of exuberance than the discordant 
thont^t, and weeding It out Mvea nich an astoniahlng amount of 
eau de Tie wherewith to water the garden of Joy that with it in 
liand OTery man may be hia own Burbank. 

It is neceasarilj not to be expected that he who al- 
lows his mind to dwell in the miasma of the swamps 
of dishonesty, to wallow in the mire of impurity and 
nncleanlinees, will stmggle for the promotion of the 
highest attainments of mankind. He measures others 
with his own yardstick, taking for granted that they 
think as he does. Such are the whisperings of lost and 
deceit 

"Wliat think ye?" 
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. . . WMom ilto aloaa, 
XopDort In hHTeB— tlw U iU U^t— lb Ood( 
And In tli« henit of mmn ilie alti «• Ugk — 
niongb groveling tjea forgst ha oftentlmM, 
SMing bnt thli world'a idoU. 

-^. P. vm». 

EVEBY day men and Hations proye the troth 
stated by the Apostle that " the viadom of this 
'world is fooliahneBB with God." Strange as 
it may seem, the wisdcnn of this world is not 
practical. It fails in time of trouble and sorrow^ 
in time of strife and contention, hopelessness 
and despair. " If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, and it shall be given him." The " wisdom 
of thia world" is simply acquired information as to 
material facts — ^knowledge — and knowledge is not wis- 
dom. It is wisdom that gives joy and peace and happi- 
ness. Wisdom is understanding. The only true knowl- 
edge is that acquired in the effort to understand life and 
being. The wisest of all men said, " This is life eternal,, 
that they might know Thee, the only true God." B. 3. 
Campbell writes, " The question of all qaestiona is that 
of our relationship to Gk)d, and of the quality of our 
spiritual life. Nothing else is of much importance.'^ 
It is plain that in the " quality of our spiritual life " 
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lies our bappinees. Tkere is no rest, no contentment, 
no expectation snd hope of snpemal life and tranquil- 
lit? apart from one's apprehension of the reality and 
poesibilitiea of being here and hereafter. There is no 
salvation from the voea and darkness of ignorance ex- 
cept in wisdom ; there is no rescue from immorality and 
impnTity except in becoming pore, and there can be 
no attainment of true happiness except by following the 
"pathway lighted by the torch of Divine Wisdom, for 
" in Thy light shall we see li^t" "Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." This 
path is lifted by the light of Life, and notwithstand- 
ing it is straight and narrow, none is so blind that he 
can not see the way. tTnderstanding the nature of sin 
and evil, it makes one strive to climb the heights, 
and this desire renders the way less rugged and 
steep, less difficult of ascent Here is opportunity for 
every one to get away from the petty annoyances as 
well as the greater antagonisms of life, for it is the 
privilege of all to seek the " path that leadeth onto 
life " — the great, the email, the poor, the affluent The 
wisdom of traveling this road leading higher brings 
freedom from the slavery of appetites and passions that 
enchain and shackle men and lead down to death and 
perdition. " The law of the spirit of life in Ohrist Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death," 
This is the true freedom. This law is the universal 
emancipation proclamation for all men — not from 
physical servitude, but from a servitude ten thousand 
times worse — ^the servitude that leads to destruction. 
Sodin realized the importance of this matter when he 
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said, " Give yonr life patiently, paaeionately to nndep- 
Btanding life. What profit if joa come indeed to un' 
deretand! Ton will be in the circle of joy forever. 
To see, to understand — ^troly to Bee I Would one recoil 
before the necessary effort — ^before the indispoiaable 
apprenticeship, however long and laboriona, if he fore- 
saw the happineaa of understanding t " And the happi- 
ness of understanding lies in the desire that under- 
standing gives what constitutes happiness and the cer^ 
tainty of the penalty for sin. Milton says : " The end 
of learning is to know God, and out of that knowledge 
to love Him and imitate Him." This is true for the 
reason that He is the source of wisdom. His wisdom 
is " the law of the spirit of life " spcien of by the 
Apostle, and being such it necessarily makes men " free 
from Uie law of sin and death." It is true, as the an- 
cient wise man said, that " the foolishness of man per- 
vcrteth his way, and his heart fretteth against the 
Lord." Again He says, " Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart, and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing ; " and this hecaose the understanding of men is 
the " wisdom of this world/' which is " foolishneBs with 
God." 

When one has freed his mind from impurity and 
sin and repla(%s these with purity and righteousness, 
he sees more clearly the glorified life — the life that 
knows no death; he understands and realizes "the 
beauty of holiness." James Lane Allen in his boo^ 
" The Life Triumphant," says : 

Anzietx and (ear, grief and lamentation, dluppolntmant and 
tcgre^ wietchediMBB and renwne — theM thing* liave no part in 
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ttie world of the wiw. Th<7 aN the aluidow; inbabltuttB of the 
world of self, and can not live, va,j, Uiey are Men to have no anb- 
•fauitialitj — in the li^t of wisdom. Tho dark thin^ of life ara 
the dark conditions of a mind not ^et illanunated hy the light of 
wisdom. They follow aelf as the shadow of suhatance. Where 
aelfiah desires go there they follow; where lin la there they are. 
There is no rest in seUj there Is no light in self, and where the 
flamea of tnrlnilent passiona and the fires of oonaiuning deaires 
are rife, the eool airs of wisdom and peace are not felt. Safe^ 
and asenranoe, happiness and repose, aatUfaction and contentment) 
Joy and peaoe — these are the ahiding posaessions of the wise, 
earned bj right of self-oonqnest, the results of rl^teonsnets, the 
wages of a hlameless life. 

It is right and just that wrongdoing shall have its 
penalties, as it is right and just that righteonsnees 
shall bare its rewards, otherwise men would ain with- 
out regret and conseqnently without effort to reform. 
Herein is wisdom jnatified and glorified, and this is 
why " wisdom is justified of her children." 

The way of life is lighted hy love, and love leads to 
Divine heights. 
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THE apothegm, " Eternal vigilance ia tbe price 
of liberty/' is no less applicable to spiritaal 
things than to things pbjaical or politicaL The 
most relentlesB master that ever oppressed poor, erring 
humanity is love of sin. The liberty to be found in 
wrongdoing is the most tyrannical slarery. It man- 
acles with bad habits, it palsies with self-indulgence, 
it destroys with disease and death j its beauty is ugli- 
ness, its happiness is wretchedness, its love is hate; 
it hardens with trouble, it shackles with fear, it binds 
with had habits which begin with cobwebs and end 
with chains. Indeed, wh^ one thus lives he is a slave 
to fear, and there is no more oppressive and destmo- 
tive tyrant. To him should come the truth uttered 
by the Apoatl^ " God hath not ^ven us the spirit of 
fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind; " 
and another said, " Perfect love caateth out fear." 
Bi^t never fears, because it is ri^t It is guilt that 
feareth the lig^t. " Men loved darkness rather than 
light because their deeds were eviL" The lowly Naza- 
rene said : " Te can not serve two Masters. . . . Te 
can not serve Qod and Mammon." There is perfect 
liberty in the service of righteousness, and there ia 
perfect slavery in the service of sin — ^the most abject^ 
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the most deBtrQctlre, the moat complete, Some one 
luu said senteotiouslj that when man fears God be will 
no longer be afraid of Him. There is no prison for 
the hero of rigbteonsneaa, and no stake nor rack for 
Ha martTT to tmth. For them 

" Btona vails do not m priMn nuke. 
Nor iron hutm ft tmge." 

'Again, the qneetion sbonld come to all, " Know ye 
not that to whom ye yield yonndvea servants to obey, 
bis servants ye are to whom ye obey, whether of sin 
unto deatb, or of obedience nsto righteousness i " Man's 
liberty is limited by the Golden Bal& He has no right 
to impose upon his neighbor, or to annoy or oppress 
him, Man has the ri^t to do as he pleases only so long 
as he pleases to do right No man ha» ibe right 
to do wrong, and this is proven by the fact that 
in proportion to the wrong there is suffering. This is 
a Divine provision in the economy of life and being. 
Too many take liberty to mean license, and acting upon 
this nusapprehension crimes, follies, misfortimes and 
suffering follow, justi^ng the exclamation of Madame 
Boland : " Oh, liberty, what crimes have not been com- 
mitted in thy name 1 " 

Dante says : " Hia will is our peace," and there is 
no happiness without peace. Patrick Henry exclaimed : 
" Give me liberty or pve me death," and it was well 
said ; but in the spiritual and moral affairs of life, un- 
less one has the " glorious liber^ oi the children of 
God " death will be his portion. The great English- 
man, William Pitt, said : " Where law ends tyranny be- 
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gioB ; " and where the lav of right ends the tyzSDnj 
of vnmg beg^. It has been proven over and over 
again all down the ages that we can not do wrong and 
be really happy. It is out of the question; it is im- 
possible, and well that it is so, for if real happinesB 
could be found in sin deatmdion would be inevitable, 
with baman nature disposed aa it is. Away back before 
the fishermen of Galilee had b^;un to be " fishera of 
men," and before the wise and loving Nazarene had 
' preached the Sermon on the Hount, or comforted the 
sorrowing, or fed the hungry, or healed the sick, or 
cleansed the lepers, or raised the dead, or prayed in the 
Mount of Olives, or hung on the cross, or burst the 
bonds of death in a triumphant and glorious resur- 
reotion, the old Prophet Isaiah said : " Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusted in Thee." So it has been on down 
to the present; and there is no happiness without 
peace; neither itf there happiness without virtue. 
George Washington said : 

There ii so truth more thoron^tlj eat«bIUh«d thkii thftt tbat 
ezliti In the economy and course of natnre an indiasolnble anton 
between virtue and happineis, between du^ and advantage, be- 
tween tlie genuine ""inn of an honest and magnanimouB polity 
and the wild reward* of public proaperit; and felidty. 

These thoughts dould cause one to plead with Stop- 
ford Brooke: 

" Of famooenee and love and trust. 
Of quiet work and simple word. 
Of ]07 and thougfatleeioeM of eeU, 
Build up my life, oh Lord." 
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Webeter iejb that " knowled^ is the only fountain, 
liotli of the love and the principles of human liberty " — 
knowledge of what true liberty ia, of what the real 
rights of men are. The writer of Proverbs says : " The 
man that wandereth out of the way of understanding 
shall remain in the congregation of the dead." Tme 
knowledge is wisdom; it is the knowledge that leads 
to freedom and happiness, for it has hem told us, " Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make yon 
tree,'* And thus it is that 

". . . Uia trner life dnwi nl^ier, 

Breryyeu; 
And Iti morning itar cUmbi Ugher, 

Erery ye«r; 
Earth'! ItoM on tu grow* all^tar, 
And the heary burden Ulster, 
And Uke Dawn Immortal brl^tar, 

Bmy year." 
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" THE KING'S BUSINESS " 

80 h» died for hit faith. Tlut b Am— 

More Qiui most ol na do. 
But wtaj, tmn yon add to Out lis* 

Ibt he lived lor It, toot 

—Bntut Hmovrd Ontbjf. 

LIFE is the miracle of the agee, of eternity — ^the 
J miracle of miracles. It ia the manifestation of 
God, for in Him is life. The consciouBoess of 
CExistence is man's greatest privily, his greatest pos- 
aesaion, and should be his greatest joy. Uan knows 
tte la immortal, because the Father which created him 
ia immortal, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, omniprea- 
enL Bealization of bis dnty to God and his fellow- 
man is man's greatest reBponsibility, and the fulfill- 
ment of duty ia bis " Father's business ; " it is " tita 
business of the King." He who appreciates his re- 
sponsibility is busy with the performance of duty. His 
work is one which semns itself to aak, " Wist ye not tbat 
I mtut be about my Father's business 1 " He has no 
time to lose or trifle away, or worse still, to devote to a 
bad, or even an indifferent canse. He is like the good 
old man the writer knew who, when asked what hia 
basinesB was, replied, " I make shoes for a living. My 
buainesa is serving the Lord." And be waa faithful, 
constant and diligent in attending to that business. life 
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is too precious to devote to anything except t^at which 
promotee the welfare and happiness of mankind, here 
and hereafter, for that is " the King's husiness." ^o 
□uttteT what the work, onlesa it in some measure re- 
flects the wisdom, goodness and mercy of the Father, it 
is neither His husiness nor outs ; and the time, talent, 
skill or energy devoted to it is worse than wasted, for it 
is neglect of opportunity ; and opportunity is not given 
to be wasted, but improved. There is no reward for 
the " fllothfal servant." John H. Mason says, " Press 
yonr genius and your eloquence into the service of the 
Lord, your righteousness to magnify His Word and 
display the riches of His grace. Who knoweth whether 
He may honor you to be the minister of joy to the dis- 
consolate, of liberty to the captive, of. life to the dead 1 " 
And is not he moat disconsolate who is " without God 
and without hope in the world!" Is he not the most 
unfortunate of captives, the most debased of slaves, 
who is unable to shake ofi the fetters of evil habits, who 
is unable to £ree himself from the shackles of sini 
Then the greatest work — ^tbe King's business — is to 
carry him the " glad tidings," to help him break off 
the fetters of evil, to carry life to him who is " dead 
in trespasses and sins." Seneca says, " Let me under- 
stand that the good life does not consist in length or 
space, but in the use of it'* Hapi^ is the life of him 
who can say in sincerity — 

**I would be friend of all— the foe, tlie frlndloi} 
I would be giving— «nd forget tlie f^t; 
I wonld be Iiuinble~^or I know my wttJaumi 
I WOnM look up, uid Un^ and lore and lift." 
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Or with Francis R Havergal — 

-Tkke mr Ute ud let it ba 

Conaecntod, L[>rd, to Thea; 
Tftka my kaada, and let them man 
At the fmpnlw of Thj lore." 

Erery numieDt is as precious aa if there was nev^ to 
be another. How few realise the importance, the great- 
ness, the responfiibility of life as life. Too man^ are 
absorbed in some little incident or contiogenc^ of life 
to the neglect and depreciation of the main purpose of 
terrestrial existence — the Father's bneiness. A recent 
writer says, " It is a part of both wiadom and happiness 
if we concoi] onrselves more with life itself than to 
become absorbed in some mere phase or contingency of 
life." The same writer says, " Life is not so complex 
if we do no persist in making it sa We need faith, we 
need to be brave ; we need chronically to keep the cor- 
ners of the mouth turned up and not down. And after 
all it ia only a step at a time." That it is only one 
step, one day, one task at a time, is an important con- 
sideration, for there are many who n^lect the work 
of today in dreading what may be a disagreeable task 
tomorrow; who lose much of the joy and happinesa of 
the present because of lagnbrions anticipations of the 
future. This is one of the greatest foUiea to f^ich 
mankind subjecte itself. As Lord Avebury bo tritely 
and eloquently sa^, " The darkeat shadows of life are 
those which a man himself makes when he stands in 
hia own light." He who was incarnate wisdom said, 
"If therefore the li^t that is in thee be darkness, 
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how great is that darkness." The shadow one casts on 
his spiritnal path is as dark as opacity itself, because 
he sees only that which is material instead of " the 
Eing in His beaaty." Thomas tl Eempia says, " He 
does much who does what he has to do well. He does 
well who serves the common good rather than his own 
will." He who looks out only for self, throws his own 
shadow in front His eyes can not see either over, 
under or trough it He can not see the sick or dis- 
tressed, the helpless or discouraged, the hopeless or de- 
spairing. His life is as dark as Erebns. On the other 
hand, how bright and glorious is the life of him who 
is about his Father's business. Even the sun in his 
splendor never shed the beantifnl light that is reflected 
in the face of one who has been lifted out of the 
" slou^ of Despond " and aet upon the mountain top. 
The mild radiance of the moon's mellow beams was 
never so sweet as the smile of gratitude and love on 
the face of one to whom "good tidings of great joy 
have come." 

" A sacred tmrdai b Um life je be&r; 
Look 09 ft, lift it, bear it wlemnl;; 
Btand np and walk beneatli it Bteadteittf, 
Vail not for aoirow, falter not for aln, 
Bnt tmnrd, npward, till Uie goal je win." 
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GKEED 

W« might mil of na give fmr more thui m do 

Without being a bit Hm wont; 
It wu never Tet loring that unpUed the Iktut, 

Nor giving Uuit emptied the pnree. 

— Dora Oreaneett, 

IF there is any one trait of human natore which 
may be called the Pandora'a box from vhich all 
ilia come, it ia greed. Trace to its fountain head 
almost any other fault in character, end it will be found 
to be greed. Envy, jealousy, prcsumptiMi, cmel^, in- 
tolerance, and to a great extent egotism,* are children of 
this common parent of evil This is accounted for 
when we reflect upon the first Commandment, " Thou 
sbalt have no other gods before me," for a man's god 
is that upon which he bestows most thought, time and 
effort; and when he devotes himself assiduoosly to 
the accumulation of material wealth he is making it his 
god, and this god being a material god, he is following 
after *' other gods." The Fsalmiat says, " Their sor- 
rows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god/' 
He who worships at the shrine of the gold eagle is as 
verily a pagan as if he were bowing down before the 
golden calf in the wOdemess, and since be must serve 
whatever god he worships, the worshiper of the god 
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of gold must serve him hj getting more. Tbos it is 
that the greater bis obedieoce to his material god the 
less considerate he becomes of th<ffie about him ; so that 
oppression, tyranny, cruelty, persecution, egotism Bod 
intolerance become nataral with him — bis god de- 
mands the exorcise of these etdl qnalities. Channins 
flays: 

Propertj oontlniikllj tendi to become % more rMd idea Outii 
rigiit. In the atruggle for prirato ■Momulatlon the wortii ol 
t/tery bnmBn being le overlooked. The importance of ever? man's 
progreu is forgotten. We miut contend for this great idea. 
ThoM who bold it mnat spread it aronnd them. The truth mugt 
be sounded in the ears of man, that the grand end of wcietj is to 
place within reach of all its members the means of improvement! 
of deration, of the troa happiness of man. 

It is as sure as fate that the higher materiality rises 
in htunas conscionsness, the lower spirituality sinks. 
This is <»>mpreheD8iyely expressed in one of the sen- 
tences jnst quoted, *' In tbe stru^e for private ao- 
cmnnlation, the worth of every hnman being ia over^ 
looked" — God gives place to gold, mercy to monqr, 
sympathy to shekels, and love to lucre. So that it is 
small wonder the miser can sit in comfort and luxury 
while a baby in the same block dies for the want of a 
three^ent cup of milk. ' Thus it is also that arrogance 
oomes with material posseasions, end their possessor 
assumes rights which do not belong to him, and pre- 
. sumes himself the dictator of those about him by reason 
of riches. It is not strange, then, that he takes that 
^ich is not his right by paying for labor less than its 
value, by demanding the last farthing of poor, hungry 
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-women and helpleaa little children, and in the oatae 
world SBSomea to dictate and demand. Goethe says : 

"Hen who put a great value on gardaa, bnildlnga, olotbei, 
ornamenta, or aaj other eort of pmpertr, grow leaa aod*! and 
pleaaant; t&ej lOM ei^t of their bietluen." 

And jet sneh a man is bo blinded that he often con- 
siders those who " crook the pr^nant hinges of the 
knee where thrift may follow fawning" to be real 
friends, poesibly admirers. There is no greater power 
for self-deception. " Take heed and beware of coret- 
onsness; for a man's life consiateth not in the abnn- 
dance of the things which he posaeBseth." Henry Ward 
Beecfaer says, " It is not what we take up, but what 
we give up, that makes ns rich," and Thorean tells 
US, " I have not succeeded if I hare an antagonist who 
fails. It mnat be humanity's success." Shaw says, 
" Take selfiahnees out of the world and there would be 
more happiness than we would know what to do with." 
Some wag has said humorously if not logically that 
" Some m^i appear to consider the contributiona tiiey 
make to the church aa premiums on a fire insurance 
policy ; " and contributors to the church are not alone 
in this respect. Too many oTerlook what is enjoined in 
the Book of Books where it mjb " they gave of their 
abundance." Qiving is not ^ving in its best sense un- 
til it reaches the point very practically expressed by 
some one who said, " Give till it hurts." Another says, 
" A contented mind has no solicitude for grasping 
wealth," and Horace admonishes us to " Be not feai^ 
folly solicitous for the necessaries of life, whidi re- 
quires bat a few tliiiiga." 
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But there are those whose wealth has not come hecauae 
of miserliness, or graBping, or oppression, who for this 
reason may not have their hearts hardened, and in whom 
self-importance, arrogance, egotism and dictatorinees 
have not appeared to the extent of dominating their 
acts and motives. To such as these, and even to those 
who have sent " chUl penury " through the hearts of 
the needy, let it be said that they are the moot fortunate 
of all people if they will but realize and rec<^ize their 
opportunities. This good fortune comes from the fact 
that wealth is just as potent for good as for evil Frank' 
lin says : " The use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having it ; " and that use can bring unspeakable 
joy to him who will use it with love, both to him who 
helps and him who is helped. What an opportunity for 
happiness — double happiness t It is an opportunity 
that the less wealthy can not have. What immeasur- 
able bliss may a loving use of wealth bring to the suf- 
fering, the needy, and still more to him who makes 
this loving use of his possessions I 

" Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; bind them 
about thy neck; write them apon the table of thine 
heart" " He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the 
Lord; and that which he hath g^ven will He pay him 
again." 

"Tor we miut ilutTe, If we would keep 
Tbat tdeaaing from abcFve; 
Oweing to sIts, m eekse to hvn, 
Bneli !■ tbe law of lore." 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS might be called the dynam- 
ics of Truth. It IB aolj vhen one nnder- 
Btsnds the economy of TighteooBness that the 
pemrsity of human nature becomes most amazing. 
A aimple statement of the difference between right and 
wrong is that anything is rig^t that promotes bappiaeBs ; 
anything is wrong that prevents it. In order that he 
might be able to differentiate between that which con- 
duces to his happiness and that which produces misery, 
man was endowed with a knowledge of right and -wrtsag, 
just as in material things he knows that which is inr 
jurious and that which is not But in material things 
he carefully refrains from those things which be knows 
will cause him pain, or that will disable him physical^, 
while he will deliberately commit deeds that hia oonr 
science and common sense hare condemned in advance. 
There is nothing that man knows better than that he 
can not do wrong and be happy, and yet in the face of 
this knowledge which has come down to him through 
the ages, in the face of his own experience and observa- 
tion, and in apite of the warnings of others, man allowB 
liiinself to be tempted into wrongdoing and enticed into 
sin. He carefully protects himself physically while 
deliberately injoring himself spiritually and mentally. 
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The perversity of human nature is, to the thou^tfnl, 
the most rtupendouB marvel of the centuries. Only in 
the ec<momy of righteoosneas is found a goarantee of 
happiness. It offers every conceivable indncement for 
mankind to do that only which is right, and to think 
odIj that which is good. On the other hand, the reward 
for wrongdoing is suffering and woe. And yet egotism 
tells a man that, notwithstanding all others have suf- 
fered for evil acts, he will not, and he is fool enough 
to believe the lie. This is the same old lie that was told 
him in the beginning — " Ye shall nof surely die." 
The econcony of righteousness puts a premium oa good 
deeds and loving thonghts. Thomas H, Nelson says: 

Uonlitr I« a biological neoeulty; inunoralit^ U Idiocy; ilu 1* 
Buleide. Life worlu ita most glorioui aohieTemeiita in Tirtoc Mid 
Ita moit Inglorious Bpeclmens are developed in vloe. The fsct that 
the stream of life shrinks bade to the fountain head in nselesraesa, 
and swells to a migjify rirer in nobili^ of expTCSsion, not only 
forma a elarion call to rlghteouEneai, but jnsUfles the moral oom- 
mands and prohibitionji of tlie all-wise and aU-benerolent Ood who 



There is no controverting this eloquent and imprea* 
sive truth — "Morality is a biological necessity; im- 
morality is idiocy ; sin ia suicide." Sin is destructive, 
therefore suicidaL Given over to unbridled inunoral- 
i^, mankind would soon destroy itself, for death fol- 
lows sin as certainly as night follows day — " Sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin." Beascm de- 
mands a righteous life ; therefore to the extent that a 
life is sinful It manifests the absence of reason. This be- 
ing true, sinfulness is insanity, and the jtiTiTift T is insane 
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to tlie extent of his wrongdoing. He that is sane friS do 
aane things, snd none will contend that gtriving againrt 
Go«l is a eane thing. This is proven " by their fruits," 
for the fraits of virtae are joy, peace and happiness ; the 
fmits of vice are misery, disease and death. The noblest 
ijfea of men and women do not come from vicions par- 
rats, Burronnded by degradation and moral filth. There 
is no axiom truer than " Virtue is its own reward.** 
It is necessarily sa The lives of those who practice it 
are living dononstrations of its correctness. 

The fact that in great measure men see that for 
which they look ; that " the world without reflects the 
world within," makes certain the beanty and joy of a 
virtQOUS life. As Bovee says, " The beauty seen is 
partly in him who sees it.'* Here again is proven the 
fact that as for man, " as he thioketh in his heart, so 
is he," for unless his thoughts are virtuous bis life is 
not a moral one. Every thou^t and deed is good or 
bad, and just to this extent is the thinker and doer 
ri^teoQS or unrighteous. The tmly virtuous person 
is the <me with real interest in promoting those things 
whidi make for good. It is such a one that knows die 
perversity of human nature and who underatands the 
economy of ri^teouanees. 
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Th« ld» of rlf^t is tlw primuy utd Uw hi^^eat iwehtloa of 
Ood to the hnrnan mind. — Okatmiitg. 

"f I iHE idea of ri^t" is not only the highest 
I revelation of Gisd. to the human mincl, but it 
is the most abiding; and it is most abiding 
becanse it is right That is nec^sarily so in the very 
economy of being. Were it not so happiness ironld not 
be dependent npon righteonsneaa, and the life of the 
evildoer would as likely be happy as that of the bene- 
factor. " What is the hope of the hypocrite, though 
he hath gained, when God taketh away hia soul!" 
The law of compensation is as inexorable as justice. 
The evil deed carries with it its punishment, just aa 
the righteous deed carries with it its reward. Chan- 
ning also tells us that there is one thing that makes all 
men truly equal, and which may place in high positions 
those most heavily depressed in wordly condition. He 
says, " I refer to the sense of duty, to the power of dift- 
ceming and doing right, ... to the inward monitor 
which speaks in the name of God, to the capacity 
of virtue or excellence. This is the great gift of 
God." 
The living of a great life can be accomplished l^ 
an 
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■11, for it IB the very simple bat ocnnpuBtiTelj T9n 
achierement of living a good life. There is simplicity 
in greatnesa snd greatness in simplici^. The aim- 
pleat law of life is the greatest, and deepest, and wiaes^ 
and most raicompassin^ and most oomprehauiTe of all 
laws, obedience to which makes sore a career of nae- 
fulness and happiness. This law is the Qolden Bole. 
" Whatsoerer je wonid that men should do to yon, do 
ye even so to them." Life is made useless to others 
and nnsatiafactory to one's self, not by obedience to this 
law, not by seeking first " the Kingdom of God and His 
ri^teonsnesB," but by striving for those things which 
gratify vani^, which satisfy nnholy ambition, which 
excite envy and jealonay in the hearts of others, thus 
doabling the folly and iniquity of the deed ; by the great 
and miserable scramble for place and position, by pit- 
ifnl efforts to attain to acthority over others, by fever- 
ish stmggles to pile np riches, and by occupying one's 
time in a frenzied endeavor to accomplish those things 
which lead to folly for one's self and to suffering and 
sorrow for others. 

The sin, suffering and sorrow of those who are be- 
guiled by " the deceitfulness of riches and the last of 
other things " are in large measure at least avoidable 
by living in humility and simplicity. Jeremy Taylor 
says: 

U men knew what (elid^ dmlli in tli« cottage of • ffMy man, 
hov Krand tw ileepi, Iiow quiet hli rast, bow oompoaed tiia mind, 
licnr free from wre, how eMf hia poaitlon, how jojfnl hia heart, 
tiuj naver would admiie the noiaea, tbe dlaeaaea, the tJironga of 
pMilona, and tlia rlolence of onnBtiml appetiUea that flU tte 
hooM (d Uta luxnrioua ud the heart of tbe unbitioiu. 
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Sadi a man is Imng the kninble, simple life of ri^t- 
eonsnesB. He is not tronbled. He realizes the truth 
that " Jnflt where yoa stand in the conflict, there is 
your place," and he knows as Landor says, " Proudest 
men themselreB in others praise homility." Fhilip 
Jamea Bailey says: 



This suggests the thought by Meredith, " If I am 
walking in the very eye of heaven, and feeling it on 
me where I go, there is no question for me of human 
dignity." Charles H. Breat says : 

Hnmlllt; la the one grace ttiftt eta not be eoimterfelted. It It 
Uh h&llmkrk of a noble disTacter. Its vesrer knowi lib gifti, 
but he aIbo knows for whet purpose he csiriEs them. Being pn- 
oecnpied in Ua endeRvor to emplc^ them worthily, he hu no time 
to gin to ftdmiring than. He Tklnea their wei^t mbore theli 



tt would be difficult to find a more beautiful concep- 
tion of this idea. Such a character as he describes 
cares nothing for the acclaim of the gaping multitude. 
He has no desire to have his name upon the lips of the 
rabble, nor his monument in the city square, nor his 
bnst in the Hall of Fame. Bather he prefers to 
know th&t he is enshrined in the hearts of one whom 
be has helped, of one to whom be has given a " cup 
of cold water/* whose burden be has lightened, 
whose suffering he has relieved, whose heart he has 
softened, into whose life he has sent the stmsbine 
of love and hopefulness. He it is that is about his 
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Ta.iiei't business, whose life is beaadfnl and iduw 
reward is sure. He is not ashamed of his position. His 
life accords with the advice by Amiel, " Do not deqtiae 
yoar sitoation. In it yoa most act, sriffer and conquer. 
From ereiy point on earth we are equally near to heaven 
and to the Infinite." And this is as true with regard to 
hi^ and low social and official position as to geograph- 
ical elevation — ^mach more so. Sach a man has his 
own ideals as to life and has the heroism and nobility 
to stand by them. Carl Schnrz says: " Ideals are like 
Stan ; yoa will not snoceed in toacbing them with yonr 
hands. Bat like the sea-faring man tm deserts of water, 
yon choose them as your goides, and following Ui^n 
reach yonr destination." It is the wise man who lives 
the simple life. This is the life of nsefalness to bn- 
manity — ^without ostentation, pride, vanity, egotism <^ 
conceit One who lives it manifests love and tender- 
ness and consideration, and receives it in retnm. It 
is sncb a one that Frederick Oakes Sylvester had in 
mind when he wrote: 

I like the msn yAo goe* 
Vot Kngjcu to ttie ctnmiion tuka of lifs, 
Bnt twlnea a flower romid hi« toola of tndej 
Who boftit* not what he doea, nor what he biunrB; 
Who bring! no nrord but lore to oonqner strife; 
And, king of kU, of nothing la afnUd. 
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THE ASSASSINATOE OF CHARACTER 

THE greatest charity is that which attributes hour 
est motives to others; which sees good where 
les8 joBt and less loving eyes might see evil. He 
who looks upon the deeds of others through the green 
glasses of envy, or the yellow ^sses of jealooey, or 
the dark passes of hate, has a shriveled and flowerleaa 
heart He it is who stabs both friends and enemies in 
the back — and no wound bleeds so^long as that inflicted 
by a friend. He sees only the woTSt in men, and bis 
criticisme are always such as reSect discredit upon faim 
of whom he spea^ Whether he realizes it or not, he 
is an assassinator of character; a purveyor of moral 
poison; a viper that stings to death the reputation of 
others; a vulture that lives oS the carrion of lies; a 
hyena that goes even so far as to dig into the graves of 
the departed that he may drag forth the corpse of some 
wrong act. 

There is no serpent so poisonous as the " snake in 
the grass." He selects the pure and the good and the 
true as well as those less connuendable among men in 
whom to sink his venomous fangs. No one escapes. 
And, sad to say, he too often has ready and willing 
auditors; and fae who listens is only second to the tat- 
tler and Bcaudal-monger in wickedness of heart. What 
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a miaerable way of spending one's time — ^list^ng to 
the picking to pieces of the character and r^utation 
of others, to gossip and small talk, -which is always not 
only unprofitable, but inevitably hnrtfnL 

The saddest r^ection in this r^ard is it is tme that 
" Oat of the abundance of the heart the moath apeak- 
eth." He that sees no good in others becomes indif- 
ferent as to the trnth of what he allies ; and " more'a 
the pity," for it would be well for him to take the ad- 
vice of one who said, " Whatsoever thou wonldest af- 
firm, prove with care, for the tongue often ontnms the 
understanding." Another has given this impressive 
warning, " Never teQ anytiiing about anybody unless 
you know positively it ia true. Never tell, even then, 
unless absolutely necessary; and remember, God is lis- 
tening while yon tell." And the Psalmist says, " Keep 
thy tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking guile." 

Theodore L. Cuyler tells us of an ea^e which carried 
a serpent in his talons which bit him to the heart, and 
he fdl to the ground. He carries a serpent in his heart 
who allows envy, or jealousy, or hate, or secret sins 
to occupy it, and it will sooner or later bring him to the 
ground — destruction. The tattler and the backbiter get 
surely farther and farther from the truth. Emerson 
says: 

*Trutli la the nmmiU of being; 
Jiutfee ia the application of It to others." 

It would not be so bad if the oensorer would seardi out 
the weaknesses of men and talk about them only ; but 
the truth — even about such weaknesses — doesn't satisfy 
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Iiim. Lying cornea to him natorally, and he soon finds 
the trath of the adage that " Sin has many tools, but 
a lie is the handle that fits them all." He often begina 
by saying, " He is a fine fellow, bat " — and thai the 
"dirty work" begins. It is certain that all liars are 
cowards, and if the backbiter -were compelled to always 
speak within working distance of a dictaphone npon 
which his remarks mig^t be recorded, or in the pres* 
ence of him about whom he is talking, it is altogether 
probable that he wonid have very mnch less to say, or 
else would change the natnre of bis remarks. He would 
Boon discover of a truth that " silence is golden."' 

Ko one can grow in righteousness so long as the 
desire to disseminate the intellectual poison that blasts 
the character of others is in his heart Rnskin tells 
us that " He only is advancing in life whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
quicker, wbose spirit is entering the living peace." 
Isaiah says: "How beautiful npon the mountain are 
the feet of him that brLogeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace." Jeremy Taylor gives us this splendid 
thoo^t: 



Pity, forbeuuiee, long-gnffcrlng, fair Interpntetion, ' 
our brother and talcing in the beat lente and pusing tiM gentlest 
MntHin ar« aertalsly onr dn^, and Iw that doM not u la an 
imjiut penon. 

Not only are there sins of omission aa well as of eonk- 
mission, but there are also good deeds of omission aa 
well as of commission ; and the omission of the deed of 
blackening the character of individuals, or communi' 
ties, or organizations, is a good deed. The heart that 
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is full of lore hMS no room for evil tbooghta about 
otherB. Its poBBesaor knows that there ia never caose 
for regretting a good deed, and that the saying of good 
things about another is just aa much a good deed as if 
it were an act. Carlyle aajs: "One of the godlike 
things of this world is the veneration done to human 
worth by the hearts of men." 

After all, it is addom that he whose life is above 
reproach ia permanently affected by him whose habit 
it is to smirch the character of others. And besides, 
he knows that there is always greater or leas battling 
to be done with the hosts of evil ; that, as some one has 
said, " There are always giants in a land where there 
are milk and honey." So that be feels that he can un- 
dertake to follow the advice of the newspaper poet who 
Bays: 

Jurt like a buijo, let tliem ^dc 

Upon 7011 ■• tbef will, 
Bo that yon give them biA a tmM 

To Mt the hekrt athriD. 
Jnat like a flddle, let them Krape 

The Ijow aeroae your atriiig*, 
So that the Mid within you lifti 

Ita Tolce in love and ainga. 
Jnat like a bugle, let them hlow 

On all the stopa they may, 
80 that yon call them to the toU 

Of manhood'a day-by-d^. 
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THE REASONABLENESS OP 

RIGHTEOUSNESS 

T HE moet reasonable thing is ri^teooBneBS, be- 
cause it 18 the effect, the product, of Truth. The 
most unreasonable thing is wickedness, because 
it is the work of error. Happiness is the handmaid of 
righteonsness, because both originate in Truth. Misery 
is the companion of wickedneaa, becaose it is the fruit of 
error. Being reasonable, righteonsnese is practical, and 
being the most reasonable of all things, it is the most 
practical of aU things. When we stop to think seri- 
ously of the benefits that are the effect of Truth and 
righteousness, of mercy and love, we can but stand 
amazed tliat men do not more generally strive (a prac- 
tice that concise epitome of aU ethics and economics, 
" WhatBoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them." The practical application of this 
all-inclusive and most sublime economic and ethical 
principle would at once dethrone darkness and error and 
evil, and crown li^t and Truth and good, whose reign 
would be tritmiplisnt and eternal 

It is probably not too much to say that every one who 
ihinks at all upon the serious things of life knows that 
this is true. He knows that, aside from the drying up 
of tears, the healing of broken hearts and consequent 
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happiness, it would make mmeoeaaary coTirta of lair, 
and the jails, penitentiaries and all the machinery 
and paraphernalia required for the dispensing of jua- 
tice at the hands of men. When we come to reflect npcHi 
this, the fact that men do not more often do that which 
they know to be ri^t is the most amazing and appall- 
ing thon^t, it would seem, that could be poasible. 
Epictetns tells us that " reason is not measured by size 
or wei^t, but by principle," and taking this as the 
standard, it only serres to eanphaBize what has joat been 
said. The fact that the practice of virtue, the exercise 
of charity, the manifestation of lore, are reasonable 
and therefore poesible is shown by the fact that it baa 
been enjoined upon men by Him who has all wisdfHU and 
knows all hearts. The possibility and simplicity of 
living a ri^teoua life is emphasized by the inqoity, 

"He hath ■howed tbee, O nun, wh^t fa good; and what ioQi 
the Lord require of thee but to do Juatlj, and to love merey, and 
to walk hnmbl; with thj Oodl" 

Ifoi only have to wear " the bieastplate of faitb and 
love," to "bear one another's burdens," to practice 
" charity, which is the bond of perfectnesa," to " have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness," 
and to " do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly " before God in order to bring about the reign of 
heaven on earth. One great trouble is man is too busy 
making a good living and giving too little attention 
to making a good life. He moat rid himself of self- 
ishness and egotism, and know that it is better to be 
a good peasant than a bad king. Time is too precioaa 
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to devBte to anything except to good workfl. Life is a 
series of opportnnities for doing things that are worth 
while, and he who deals in good deeds need never fear 
b^Dg overcome hy competition. 

Qreed is the Pandora's box from which we find ema- 
oating about all the ills from which humanity suffers. 
From it come covetousness, envionsness and jealousy, 
and these cause lying, stealing, merciless oppression, 
tyrannical domination, starving of mind and body, 
cmelty, despair and death ; for envy and jealousy b^t 
imholy ambition, love of applause, hunger for fame, 
striving for high honors and proud places. Following 
the cruel struggle for these things, we find the ndi 
rolling in luznry, while the poor wrestle with poverty; 
one is clothed in purple and fine linen, while the other 
shivers in rags ; feasts await the coming of one, while 
the gannt wolf of famine bares his teeth to the other. 
The unthinking multitude rushes wildly forth to ac- 
claim the glory of the conqueror, while sorrow fills the 
heart and tears flow down the cheeks of those whose sons 
spilled the blood which made sodden his pathway to 
^ory. 

And all this because men, notwithstanding they know 
what is right, accept the false and reject the true; be- 
lieve a lie and disbelieve the truth. " The kingdom of 
heaven is within you," said the Master, and it is, for 
in the heart of all there is love and truth. And yet, in 
spite of the importunities of conscience, and the con- 
stant and patient call to righteousness of "the still, 
small voice," men yield to the deceptive blandishments 
of sin, still knowing that the happiness of mankind is 
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in proportioD to the exemae of love and obedieiue to 
Tmth; that "the wages of sia is death," everjrwhere 
and always^ certain and inexorable ; that pnnishment ia 
ntre for erery viong act or thon^iL Hnman happi- 
nesa reqoirea the manifestation of Tmth and Lore in 
the way of good deeda. Verilj, the Ungdom of heaven 
ifl within, and the great bnsineas of men is to make 
manifest this kingdom. Lore, and Lore alone, is the 
only power for malnng men good, and it most be oaed 
by all who would promote the canse of hmnani^. We 
mnst "meet criticiam with kindness, crossnesa with 
geniality, insult with courtesy, and injury with char- 
ity/' The spirit of self-sacrifice mnst pervade one's 
being in order diat he may undertake with joy the da- 
ties of life. 
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LIXIV 
GOD'S LOVE AND OMNIPRESENCE 

O Lord, where'er Thy people nMet, 
There they behold Thy mercy K»t; 
Where'er they aeek Thee Thou art ftnmd. 
And every plane i« hallowed groond. 



THE munanence, the ever-presence, the onmipres- 
ence of Ood, ia the moat oTerwheLmiog fact of 
which man is cognizaDt. It also is of necessity 
the most patent. It is imthinkable that there could be a 
millionth part of en inch of apace in all the universe 
where Qod is not This ia of neceaaitj true; and Being 
true, the assertion of the poet that " erery place is hal- 
lowed ground " is obviously a fact ; and it is hallowed be- 
cause of Ood's presence. Then, since as the Apostle says, 
" God is Love," we are brought to the beautiful, the 
sweet, the glorious realization that God's Love, Power 
and Wiadom are with us all the day and all the way. 
Why, then, we can bat ask ourselves, is it that man is 
so timorons, bo doubtful of the power of God ; so trem- 
ulous as to the future ; so fearful of lack of those things 
needful to his temporal comfort, notwithstanding the 
admonition, " Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousnesB, and all these things shall be added 
unto yont" Serious reflection upon these thoughts 
makes the oonclusion inevitaUe that God is not only 
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the source frtnu which comes om Bpiiitail power and 
utisfactioii, hat ilso the aoorce frcaa which ooaitefl the 
supply lor our temporal needs ; and if God be oar anp- 
plj, and He is ever-present, wh; he fearful as to oar ■ 
f atnre t Such a state of mind can only be a donht of 
the very fact whidi mast of nec^sity be conceded, as 
already shown. In other words, it woold he argument 
against conceded fact ; it would be confessing that In- 
finity is finite, that there is a limit to the strength of 
Omnipotence, that God's Love is to some degree sUoyed 
with hste, that Onutiscience is to some extent igno- 
rance, that God is limited as to His presence. When 
this is done, God is no longer God, for the very attri- 
hates which make Him what He is are taken from Him. 
This done, He becomes finite — ^no God~-«n ahsnrdi^. 
The Psalmist bad an inspired sense of God's omni- 
presence when he exclaimed, " Whither shall I go fnnn 
Thy Spirit t or whither shall I flee from Thy presence f 
If I ascend ap into heaven. Thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell, behold. Thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the nttermoet parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me." This indicates, as before 
implied, that there is not even an infinitesimal part of 
the whole creation where God is not. If there were, 
how would one know when to pray, since he would 
have no assurance that God would he present to 
hear his supplication ? Sach suggestion would remind 
one of the irony with which Elijah taunted the 
prophets of Baal when they were testing the tmeness of 
their respectiTe gods, ^en the propheta of Baal failed 
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to receive a reeponse fnnn tlieir god, Elijab " mocked 
them," saying, " Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he 
is talking, or be is punning, or be is in a jonmey, or 
peradventore he sleepetb and mnst be awakened." The 
very tbon^t of God's absence from anywhere pats 
Him on a level with Baal, which is little if anything 
short of blasphemy. His very nature makes Him 
everywhere or nowhere. The fact that He "bearetb 
prayer " is condosiTe evidence that He is there to hear 
it; and the great Apostle to the Gkutiles aaid, " In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being." And if ever- 
present, is His " band sbortaied that it can not save I " 
or His " ear heavy that he can not heart " At once 
comes the assurance of the Apostle James, " the effec- 
tual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." 
Naturally emphasis seems to be laid on the word " right- 
eous," for the Psalmist remarked, " If I regard in- 
iquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me." It is 
the one who loves Him and keeps His commandments 
whose prayer is heard, for such a one tries, as the Mas- 
ter said, to " do always those things that please Him." 
And if one does " always those thing that please Him," 
be bas a right to expect a r^ponse to his prayer, for we 
are told to " Draw nigh unto Qod, and He will draw 
nigh unto you." 

Certainly no one who realizes to the full QoA'a bal- 
lowed presence will yield to the blandishments of sin 
and eviL Such a realization makes it impossible to es- 
teem the possession of " all the kingdoms of tbe earth " a 
condition precedent to happiness. St Augustine says, 
" God is all to thee: if thou be hungry. He is bread; if 
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thirty. Be is witer; if in darkneBs, He ia li^; if 
naked, He is a lobe of immortality." " The closer we 
get to His love, and tlie more we realize oar atter de- 
pendence upon it, the better our days will he." 

That which is of greatest importance to as is not that 
Qod was, or will he, hat that He IS now ; that He is at 
oar side; that He is never ahsenL The most exalted of 
all facts of which man has knowledge, that " Qod is 
Love," coupled with a realization of the ever-presence 
and omnipotence of Qod, should he enon^ to cause man 
to try with sincm^ and earnestness to fulfill the law, 
and we are told that "Lore is the fulfilling of the 
law." 
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INTOIERANCE THE CHILD OF IGNOEANCE 
AND PEEJTTDICE 

Chriatlaiis have bnmt each oQier, quite pemuded 

TliBt all the Apostles would luve done u they did. 

—Bjfron. 

RIGHT is not argument. 
Prejadice and passion are not logic 
Freconceived and inherited opinion ie not al- 
ways correct in either reli^on, science or politit^. 
Persecution ia not an evidence of ri^teoneness. The 
rack, the stocks and the stake can not be pointed to as 
monmnents of a religion of love. 

The wisest men the world has ever known hare been 
the most tolerant, and they were tolerant because they 
were wise. Intolerance is the <^d of ignorance and 
prejudice. Oondemnation, censare and persecution can 
never be construed as evidence of correctness of vision. 
The thumbscrew and the nooee never really ccvnverted 
any one to another's way of thinking. He who was an 
example lor the world in wisdom, patience, meekness 
and love was persecuted even to death on the cross, and 
said, " Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad; for great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
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ented they the prophets which were before joo." All 
down the ages ignorance and anpentition, prejudice 
and passion hare nndertaken to thwart the will of Om- 
nipotence. They have always failed, are failing now, 
and will oontinne to &iL Oreneal is too easily led 
into prejudice, and it is hat a little way from prejudice 
to passion, and frtaa passion to penecnticHL 

Don't get bogged np io prejudice; 

Tolerance says, " You may be ri^t" Intolerance 
says, " You are wrong." Tolerance means freedom 
of thoo^t Intolerance means dogmatic ipse dixita. 
Tolerance is reason; intolerance is prejudice. One 
stands for liberty, the other for shivery ; (me for prog- 
ress, the other for decadence. 

Every step forward in the world's history has beea 
taken in spite of tradition and fixed opinions. Coper- 
nicus, Watt, Stephenson, liorse, Pulton, Franhlin, Ed- 
ison, Marconi and others who have blazed the way of 
progress were considered heretics in the domain of 
science. Had bigotry and bitterness been allowed to 
Bcoteh the wheels of their chariots, the word "Prog- 
ress " would have been lost 

" He that saith he is in the ligbt and hateth his 
brother is in darkness even mitil now; ... he that 
hateth bis brother is in darkness, and walketh in dark- 
ness, and knowetb not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes." That is the whole 
matter in a few words from the Apostle John. 

Intolerance would hark back to the Dark Ages. It 
would displace steam liners with primitive sails and 
boats rowed by galley slaves. It would supplant the 
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Twentieth Ceotniy Limited witli the stage coach. It 
would exdunge the wireless operator for the messenger 
OD horseback — a Marconi for a Faul Bevere. It would 
relate the aeroplane to the junk heap and reinstate 
the old army scout. It would reject religious progress 
and inculcate belief in witchcraft. 

Pn^ress is inevitable, because intelligence mnst rule. 
Were it not so, ignorance and superstition, bigotry and 
passion, would sink the world into a darkness in which 
not eren Hope could find a star. 

Tolnance creates reverence for Qod and respect for 
religion. Intolerance makes atheists and in£dels. 

Tolerance listens and is patient. Intolerance spurns 
reason, and lights the fires of peraecution, builds the 
stocks, turns the thumbscrew, and draws and quarters. 

Intolerance makes him who disagrees with us in re- 
ligion a fanatic, in politics a demagogue, in nationality 
an inferior, in society a pariah, in science and philos- 
ophy a quack and a charlatan. ^ 

Tolerance is the standard by which civilization must 
be gaged. 

Sensible men are ruled by reason and justice, fools 
by prejudice and passion. 

" My little children, let ns not love in word, neither 
in tongue; but in deed, and in troth." 
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THINKINQ 

Thmi wilt keep Um In ptrfeet peacs wboM mind is gtM,jei an The*. 



HE " whose mind is stayed on Thee " thinks rig^t, 
and the right thinker is the right doer. 

If the liar thought truth he wouldn't lie. If 
the thief thought honeely he wouldn't steaL If the 
tyrant thought mercy he would not be cruel. If 
the despot thought liberty he would cease bis despotism. 

What a man thinks is what he is. If he doesn't 
think he isn't anybody. If he thinks righteousness 
he is good ; if be thinks evil be is wicked, for the right 
thinker is the right doer. The cruel and hard-hearted 
do not maintain orphan asylums nor institutions for the 
old and feeble, the poor and helpless. The miser thinks 
only of gain, and therefore holds tightiy to his hoard 
while the unfortunate shiver and starve. 

The right thinker thinks the truth ; the wrong thinker 
thinks that which is false and untrue. This accounts for 
the peace and happiness of the one and the misery and 
nnhappiness of the other. The mind of the right thinker 
is " stayed on Thee ; " the mind of the wrong thinker 
is fixed on the unstable things of bis ephemeral exist- 
ence, and peace of mind, contentment and happiness 
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are not iormd in them. " So are the paths of all that 
forget God: and the hypocrite'6 hope shall perish. 
When man keeps his mind too busily engaged in contem- 
plating the things of this world, whether material or 
mental, his mind is not stayed on the things of God — 
is not stayed on Him. Then how can he reflect Hia 
goodness and wisdom, His purity and lovel He is 
happy and at peace in proportion as he does this, " For 
to be eamally-minded is death, but to be spiritually- 
minded ia life and peace." So the tmth of the matter 
goes back again to the prophet's exclamation, " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind ia stayed on 
Thee." 

In proportion as one thinks right be ia sane, just as 
in proportion as he thinks wrong he ia insane. Sane 
means the presence of mind for inteUigence, and one 
thinks right in proportion as he is sane — in proportion 
as he has wisdom. Thoughts of perishable things are 
perishable thoughts, and from such thoughts do not 
come words or deeds of wisdom and helpfulness. The 
reason the Master said, " Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away," was that His 
were words of wisdom. Solomon showed his great wis- 
dom when he prayed, " (Jive therefore Thy servant an 
understanding heart . . . that I may discern between 
good and bad." And he asked this wisdom of God, 
for he knew, as did the Apostle, that " The wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God." Worldly wisdom 
is like worldly things of a material nature — unstable 
and temporal True wisdom "cometh from above," 
from the fount of wisdom and life, for " He disappoint- 
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eth the devices of the crafty, bo that iiieir hands can 
not perform their enterprise." 

Thinking has to square with life and happiness, else 
it ia not really thinking — that is, there is no visdom 
in it, and if there is no wisdom in one's tbooghta thej 
are not really thoughts. 

Thinking must join with intelligent conceptitm, 
honest effort and worthy purpose. 

Sight thinking has vision and hearing ; wrong think- 
ing is Uind and deaf. One means serenity and peace, 
the other means prejudice and passion. 

Those who think rig^t are moved by reason; those 
who think wrong, by impulse. The impetuous and im- 
ptilsive are erratic and can not arrive at conclusions 
which are gained fn«n intelligent and logical dedno- 
tion. They are donble-minded, and as the Apostle 
■Tames says, " The double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways." They try to go ap and down, east and 
west, at the same time. 

Right thinking is constructive; wrong thinking is 
destoructive. Right thinking leads heavenward, because 
it is wisdom ; wrong th'TiVing leads to deatraction, be- 
cause it is folly. 

God can not be fooled in thought any more than in 
deed. It is just as true therefore as to one's mental 
doings as to his physical actions that " Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap." If he sows to the 
flesh in thought he will reap ruin and unhappiness. 
When he prays, " Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me," he is praying 
wisely — ^for " an understanding heart" And it ia in 
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Ais way that he shall receive answer to hie prayer 
wheo he says, " Let the words of my month and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my redeemer." 

Character is thought manifested in conduct. Mastery 
of thooght gives mastery of action. 

Ifan's greatest friends or enemies are thoee of his 
own mental household. 

It is np to him to decide whether they shall be angelB 
or devils, 

'' As he thinketh in bis heart, bo iB be," 
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EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYED— 
THE GOLDEN RULE 

ONE of man's greatest troubles is that lie tries to 
enbetitute " Btanething just as good " for the 
law of God. 

He has nothing " just as good " as anything Qod has 
established. Hence he suffers both from the effort to 
substitute and Uie desire to do so. 

When men undertake to formulate laws baaed on 
8el£ahnes8 and greed to take the place of principles of 
righteousness, the result is easily foreseen. 

There is no substitute for the Ten Commandments. 

There is nothing " ju^t as good " as the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

No counterfeit for the Golden Rule can escape de- 
tection. 

When men worship *' other gods," when they covet 
what belongs rightfully to others, they undertake to ob- 
tain that to which they are not rightly entitled, and 
trouble follows. Man may be a long time yet realizing 
the fact that in order to have peace and happiness he 
must put into his life practice the principle embodied in 
the Golden Rule, but until he does so he is destined to 
continue suffering from his attempt to sidestep tke laws 
814 
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of Gtod. It is inevitable and inexorable. It ia violation 
of principle, and tbis is simply disobedience to recog- 
nized truth in the ethics of life. It has been said that 
" The love of money ia the root of all evil " — not that 
money itself is, but the love of it. This means simply 
that coTetouaness impels med to disregard justice, 
equity and ri^t in their effort to possess the belongings 
of others. An example of this is given in the parable 
of men who grumbled because those who had worked 
fewer hours received as much pay as they who had 
*' borne the heat and burden of the day," notwithstand- 
ing they agreed to the amount they were to receive. 

Both employer and employee must apply the rule laid 
down by the wisest and most just of all men in their 
daily work, otherwise strife and dissension are sure to 
develop. It is not a one-sided matter. Neither is it 
a matter that can be ignored in the application of nat- 
ural law to material tilings. And not only must this 
Gk>Iden Rule be considered when dealing with one an- 
other, but also when their actions affect ihe rights, liber- 
ties, welfare and happiness of their fellow-men. It is 
a false notion, the idea that we can ignore oar brothers, 
even in the conduct of our own affairs, when these af- 
fairs involve the welfare of others. Notwithstanding 
there are those who declaim to the contrary, man is 
" his brother's keeper " just to the extent that he has 
under his control forces or inatrmoentalities which af- 
fect for weal or woe the lives of his neighbors. Men 
may fail to realize their responsibilities in this respect; 
they may make asseveration that " This is my busi- 
ness," hut whether they labor with their bands or with 
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their minda, vhether they be in minor podtitms or those 
*' higher up," it ia the King's business at last, and t^ey 
ntnst recognize their responsibility to Him in the faith- 
fal performance of duty. 

Emerson tells iu that "The man whose eyes are 
nailed not on the nature of his act, but on the wages, 
whether it be money, office or fame, ia almost equally 
low," and the same applies with equal force to the man 
whose eyes are nailed on profits regardless of equity and 
jnstica In other words, grave responsibility rests upon 
ns all in our daily intercourse with each other, whether 
in biiBinesa or elsewhere, and Qaa responsibility can not 
be evaded nor disclaimed. It is there, and it is there to 
stay. Life sbotald be one long-dravm-out series of efforts 
to " work the works of righteousness. " There is never 
a moment when one is awake that he is not either work- 
ing or thinkiDg, or both, and it is his business to see 
to it that the time is ri^tly occupied. The things 
that come up to be done today are not meant for to- 
morrow. Each day has its own duties and responsibil- 
ities, and a sin of omission is not less culpable than 
one of commission. 

The post of du^ is always the post of honor. 

There is no low or menial service that ia a necessary 
BBTvice. 

Only by the practice of the Qolden Kule can peace 
and harmony be attained in the business of life. 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even bo to them." 

PriKM i» thf Oaittd SMu of Amtrktt 
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duction by Franda L. Patton, D.D. Cloth, net $1.25. 

The faith which la to RtrrlTi must not only be ■ tradWonat 
bat an Intelligent faith which haa it* neta in leaaon and ex- 
perience and ita bIoito« and fniit In character and gooA 
worka. To thl* end, the aathor exaoiiiiea the fnndamentala 
of the Cfaiiitlaii belief in the light of to-day and reache* the 
ooncnidoti that ercfy advance in knowledge eatabliihei ita 
■irereign claim to be from heaTen and not frosi men. 

ANDREtr W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. 

Amlhir •/'Tki MOlt Vrtfa," ' Tki Trimd rfllu Cm$mlm,' ill. 

The Modem Man Facing the Old 
Problems 

lanw, dodi, net fixa 

A Ihaiwfatfn), ^ly-condncM Mndy la «Ui& Oow prob- 
Itoia of boman Bfe, cxperieitce and deatinr. which. In ona 
form or anotber. wem Tccarreiit in erety ve, are r^l^tpiri 
from what may M called a KUieal yleweoint. That ia to lay, 
the anthor by Ita ilhuoinatlnE layi, endeaTon to find elnel- 
dattoQ and aolMlon for the dlfficaltiea, which In more or laaa 
d^Rc^ pciplex bellerer and tubetieier alike. 

NOLAN KICE BEST -fn lTTI nnrniiar 

Applied Religion for Everyman 

lamo, clotk net $i.oa 

Nolan Rice Beat has earned a wdt-denrred nm uml otl In 
tbe Teligiona preat of America, aa a writer of vinle, trench- 
antly-phraaed editorlala. The lelection here bron^t tORther 
repKaent hla tnt efforta, and oontaini an acparienced edl- 

Sr'a tnggeationa for the erer-re cun ent problema confronting 
larch membera aa a body, and aa indlrldnal ChrliUana. Ifr. 

■—' -'-"- ■ tadle pen, and a ~^' • ' " — '- - 

^t act 1b a perfeo 

jew meanloa and gr , , 

of tba utt.f—Tht S*t»T* HaraU^ 
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QUBSTiaNS or THB FAITH 

LBWIS SPBULT ^ CHAFER 

The Kingdom In Hittoiy and Proi^iecy 

Introdnction fay C I. Scofield. lamo, cloth, net 75& 
"ABTthinc tint coma fisra the pea of thi« vriter and 
Bible tCAcbcr nujr be ■ccepted ■• tboroofhly iDDDd uul b^ 
tetlifcnt in hi pmeiintion of truth. This U ■ itiutr of Oa 
faistorical and proptietic i^Kcti of the kincdom of Cod In 
tkdr relatioai to tb< procnt an simI that which U abvrtlr 
to onuc"— Ctrutfm tforkrr'i SofUMM. 

it£y: J. Jtf. CJNKIGHT 

The Complete Testimony 

The Tesdmonj of the Early Fsithers, PronBf tht 
Universal Observance of Sundaj in the Hrtt Cat- 
tunes. l2mo, paper, net aoc 

The Mttor of "Scmtk Ds* AiliLallaw'* lina {a timdut, 
•umceted torn the teatimmKa of all the evlr OriatiaM 
VathcfB fron the Apottka down to A. I>. 400. IsvalBiUi 
to paator and people— then ia m other boddet Hka It, 

C. F. ntfBBRLr. B.A. 

Behold the Mornii^I 

The iBmiBcnt and FreniUetmial Coimnf of J««n 
Christ isino, cloth, net $i/xx 

R A. Torre; aari: "I am aore the booh wOI intereit K 
rrcat manj In the aabjecL vbo btvc not been iatcreitcd in 
the ordioan diacswoD* of the aoblect. Tbe boiA ia one of 
the three book* that I wonld recoDUBHid to anr one wbe 
wiihe* to take np a atody of lb« nibjcct" 

HBNKT T. SILL, P.P. 

Bible Studies in Vital Questions 

l2mo, doth, net tioc ; paper, net 3jc. 

The new Tolnoe of Setl'a Bible Sludiei ti prepared for adnlt 
Hbla and paftori* clanc* and for uie in achoolL oollefci and 
inirate itiidj. It de>li> In ■ pliin, concJK and GDiutriKti*e 
WHF, with tbe vital aueationa of tlia CfaridlaD faith abont tba 
Bible, God, Ifan and Oe Chortb. L Vital Q«itkinB Abont 
tbe Bibla. V. Vital Qnertioni Abont God. HL Vital Qae» 
tlona Abont Han. IVT Vital Qneationf Aboat the Chnich. 

EDWARD LEIGH PELL 

dmJHr if'fiir, Mia m ■»> timdif Mml Ltam* 

Our Troublesome Religious Questi<Mis 

lamo, doth, net $1^5. 

A fnnk, cameat iDqmr7 into, and dlsenailDn of, the prol»- 
leMa of rellsioua creed and oondnct which Ttx and perplex 
believer and nnbelienr alika. The author displayi a marked 
abili^ to taka up thcae qoeitlona and examine them witii 
W|iiit|. Ii^iMlalitr and an eptunlitle, trinnphaat faith. 
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- BIOGRAPHV 

FjINST CROSBY 

Fanny Crosby's Story S!Z?inS^ 

Bt S. Trevcna Jackson. Illustratea, dotti.net $t.oa 

"Tki* a, ia a viy, as sutobioanphy. for ii ii the (torr of 
Fanny Qraiaj'a life u abe lold it to her friend, who relella 

it in thii charming boot All Iotctb of the ■" ■" '■ 

writer ociEht lo read thli volame. It tella > tt 
and of cheer. It will itteogthea the faith a. 
heart of erery Ta.iet."—Wattkmmi-Emiia*tr. 

JOHN McDowell ««»»r^«™ at^wW 

Dwight L. Moody 

The Discoverer of Men and the Maker of Move- 
menta. i6mo, boards, net asc 

A brief ret condK aaujaig at the Ii 
late Dwight I " ■ *— " ' 



real evangeliat, hia far-reachinff influ- 
, * in&nence, ftnil the appeal ltT« MIU 

IFIIJJAM J. SuitDAr, P.P. 

The Real Billy Sunday 

The Life and Work of the Baseball Evangelist, hf 
Elijah P. Brown, D.D. (Ram's Horn Brown.) lllot- 
trated^ lamo, cloth, net Si.oo. 

Aa Billj Sunday aaya: "Other booka may peiiwrt lo kIt* 
a hiatal^ of my life an4 work, bat this b«)k haa been pre- 
Bared with my nnctlati and pctmiidan." Tht Htnid and 
FrtAyttr aayai "It ii a wonderfnl atory, deUfditfal, alnwal 
ovBrpowering at a lurratire of the grace of God." 

jr. N. SCHWAME, Ph.D. ft«a-.-»,ft™-rfd.JfMWa» 

■ — ■ ' CaUw, BrlUiktm, Fa. 

John Hus, the Martyr of Bohemia 

A Study of the Dawn of Proteitantisin. Itltw* 
trated, i2nio, cloth, net tsc 

"A book Bttractlve ai weU aa aee urat e, and pojnilBr ■!- 
thonah condse; and, with carcftil eumlnatioD of the moat 
reliMle Hoa litemtnre, be haa aketched the antecedealt of the 
(reat Bohemian, hia nnireraity career, and his work aa 
pitacher. teacher, writer and reformer, with aympathy and 
diacriminatlon, in a dear, ylgonma and pleating style. It 
(fvet the reader a far more intimate and tatlsfyinc acqnaint- 
ance with thia *trfle nobleman of God* than volume* twice or 
Ibrice its aiic and ezpenia."— ChriittM InttlKiiucir, 

PROF. EDWARD A. STEIStR 

Tolstoy, die Man and His Message 

A Biogruihical Interpretation. New Edition. Rt- 
vistd attd Sntargtd. Illustrated, doth, net (1.50. 

"The most conspienoot effort to thtow abiolutely concat 
liaht upon Snasia't great thinker and writer, and the truest, 
tdreM, and most aww ttndr flwt bw V« bc«D raada."— PUI» 
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PmWRATlON FOR MEN 

KOBBRT W. BOUrBLL 

After College— What? 

umok dotb, net 75c 

A HOtot, in tke foim of ■atDfaiOfn^Iol dnpten, »Bitn»f 
4mwS6i^ tkfoiifb oolbte. Tkc kii£or ia vHaUlr ud rnd- 
ablo, — MCTtUof iNrt pmdiT — bat doc* pot mn* very whole- 
wme and bdiaiil ficti In tnch foim is to giip the nwk» 
HALFORD S. LUCCOCK 

Five-Bfimite Shop-Talks 

umo, dodi, net Sijxl 

Om of th« bat tbW* of ft* Idad TM laatd. la odi 
of tbcM thiitr or BOre brief addrtMM, Ut. Lnccock tm- 
bIoti tent, cMnsautie laacnu* aad contriTCt to oomu-cM 
Into B CT»«UDiite talk the wtMom aad ewinifl of m nftT- 
taisnla lenDaD. Enty won) b nide to tdl' to tcU Mm*- 
lUoK imitii iMariiic and liecdJoc. 
CHARLES CARROLL JLBBKTSON 

Chapel Talks 

A Collection of Sennooi to College Stndents. 
umo, doth, net $i4n. 

Pntcticd duconne* on ftmtfal (aUccli d^rcred in nri- 
Ota coOen tod nainniticik indndiiiK ColmHbia, Cmiell, 
IlutmMiui, Friaoetoii, Yale, ud Virriidi. No ono of tbeaa 
■maoai t«qnir*d smtc thin twcaty4*a ntiiMc* to delircr. 
TbcT are duneterlied bf omelt ■nameBt, fimUJir iUw- 
tntfona and forccfal ■ppeaL 

CORTUNDT MTER5, D. D. ^«w^-»-(»hw-.- 

. .— i-i. ..I — ■^■..-... •j-i, f^ ^ ttMt.' itu 

The Man Inside 

A Study of One's Self. B7 Hinister «t Tremont 
Temple, Borton. lamo, dotb, net 50c. 

A fgnr-fold iltidT of the inaer Ufe of ■ mn, in vUdh *m 
Itoonbr putor of TremDnt Templb diecntaea the foicei that 
make him, lift him, HTe him, and more biin. The book ii 
IMHtared In briglit, intereatine faiblon, aad abundantly fai> 
Biased with nitabfe and forcdnl iDtulration. 

JOHN T. PARIS P»t^^-PrUt BJUtKU 

The "Success Books" 

Three Vols, eadi, formerly $1.35 net. Now each 
50c net (postage extra). 
Saaklna Sncotm 
Hen yfho WmOm Gftod 
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